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TO 


THE HONOURABLE 
MOUNTSTUART ELPHDfSTONE. 


Dear Sib, 

While translatmi: the following history, I 
frequently reflected that whateyer leisure and 
opportunity I possessed, foi • acCSmpUshing 
this task, had chiefly arisen from the* libe¬ 
rality of pahlic measures, and the impartiality 
of private pataronage; doring'yoar govermneOt 
at Bombay. To no one so appropriately as 
you, therefore, could I dedicate these pages; 
and, while I feel gratified in giving testimony to 
the utility of encouraging individuals, disposed 
to study the languages oi the East, I am sen¬ 
sible that few can better judge the imperfections 
of my present undertaking than yourself. I 
fear to offend your delicacy of sentiment, by 
speaking of public principle in the language 
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of eulogium ; but I should ill consuJt the inte¬ 
rests of the public service, or appreciate my 
own feelings, could I be silent, after having 
obtained the situation I lately held, for no other 
reason than having complied with tlic terras of 
your government orders, promulgated to pro¬ 
mote the study of oriental languages among the 
Europeans. 

Though the acquirement of these, and the 
cultivation of oriental literature, may be of use, 
m enlarging our views of general history and 
geograjjhy, they serve a yet more important 
purpose, in this country, by removing the pre¬ 
judices of early education, by interesting tl)e 
feelings of Europeans for the welfare of Asiatics, 
and disposing the former to treat as equals tJiose 
whom they had been taught to consider as 
inferiors. These advantages were duly estimated 
by your administration : dnrbg which to have 
possessed such acquirement was to obtain 
reward- Every good government will keep 
sight of such enlightened policy, if it regards 
the efficiency of its servants, or the happiness 
of its subjects; though f regret to observe an 
ill-judged economy, in this matter, has been of 
late ordered by authority from home. The love 
of distinction is, with some, a more powerful in¬ 
citement to exertion than even the hope of emo- 
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lujnent; aiul for siicK the establishcicut of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and Oriental Translatic® 
Fund holds out powerful Inducements; but, with 
the majority, the last will be found to be the 
more influential passion, and should be turned 
to ^^ood account by rulers, who wish to conciliate 
a conquered people. 

In ascribing this much to you, I must not 
forget what I owe to your successors, for having 
afforded me every facility in completing the pre¬ 
sent translation. The late Sir John Malcolm, 
who had himself so successfully cultivated ori¬ 
ental literature, and was ready to encourage 
others, placed at my command the services of 
the native whom I mention in the preface; and 
I am under similar obligations to the Right Ho 
nourable the Earl of Clare. 

It is incumbent on us, as rulers of India, to 
possess an accurate knowledge of its customs, 
manners, religious opinions, history, and com¬ 
merce ; and regarding the early state of such 
there is yet a wide field of interesting r«earch. 
The influence of the Greek kingdom of Bactria 
on Sanskrit literature; the knowledge which the 
Romans possessed of India, and the state of their 
commerce with the country; the intercourse of 
the primitive Arabs and eastern Christians with 
the Hindfis; the incorporation of foreign tribes 
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with the aborigines; the institutions of their 
fivil society; and ral^ of tlieir military policy, 
are subjects of intense interest, that may be 
successfully elucidated by closely studying the 
Greek and Roman authors, in connexion with 
Sanskrit literature, and the historical and geo¬ 
graphical books in Arabic and Persian- In the 
introduetdoD, prefixed to the folio wing translati on, 
I have endeavoured to clear up the obscurity 
that exists in one portion of Indian history; and, 
if such obtain your approbation, it will gratify. 

Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES BIRD, 


l4cdn» lit S«ptenibtf» 1994 
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PREFACE. 


MouiMUEDAN historians generaJly tire the 
patience of the reader by too minute a detail of 
sieges and battles, of murder and intrigue, with¬ 
out relieving the fatiguing sameness of their 
narratives, by the more pleasing and instructive 
accounts of individual character, or the policy 
and domestic mauners of a people. The author 
of the “ MirAt Ahmadi,” who gives us a political 
and statistical history of the Gujarit province, 
must be exempted from this general censure. 
He commences with the early history of the 
country, under the Hindu RAjAs, in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth, centuries of our era; and 
has briefly sketched the Mohammedan inva¬ 
sions, which, at this time, happened under the 
kings of Ghazni and Gh6r, After narrating 
its subsequent conquest, in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, by the Patan kings of Dehli, and the rise 
of native Mohammedan princes in the province, 
he details its political management by the Mo¬ 
ghul emperors, from Akbar to Aurangr.ib. He 
then minutely describes the contests and dis¬ 
turbances, which, from the death of Aurangaib, 
A.D. 1707, to the defeat of the Mahrattas by 
Ahmad Shih AbdaU, A.D. 1761, tended gra¬ 
dually to destroy the prosperity of the province; 
and concludes his history by an Appendix, con¬ 
taining an account of the various sects of Hin¬ 
dus and Mohammedans, the different pajganahs, 
and the most remarkable places of religious 
resort, This last portion gives a connected 
history of the Mahratta transactions in that 
quarter; and ends with the settlement, at 
Baroda, of Ditnaji Galkwir, and the death of 
BiUji BAji Rio, after the unfortunate battle of 
Pinipat, 

The materials of this work were collected by 
Mohammed All Kbin, the Imperial Dfwin. or 
y revenue minister of Gujarit; who, in his pre- 
face, gives us A ShorTbiog^phical account of 
himself. He has there stated, that this history 
was brought to a conclusion in A.D. 1756 ; but 
it was not, in fact, completed until A.D. 1762, 
or Hij. 1175. As the author commenced collect¬ 
ing materials in A.D, 1748, he must have dedi- 
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cated fourteen years of attention to its composi¬ 
tion. His style is more laboured and verbose 
than that of most Mohammedan historians; but 
wbat it wants in elegance is compensated by 
general accuracy of facts, and research. In his 
account of the RAjia, he has added little or 
nothing to the information which had been pre¬ 
viously communicated by the bistortan Abu-1- 
Fazl; though this is a period regarding which 
we could wish to have received more detailed 
accounts. 

I shall therefore endeavour to supply this de¬ 
ficiency, by giving a sketch of the state of Hindu 
Society, at this time; and, though such be not 
so complete as I could wish, it can be filled up 
by the discoveries of future inquirers. Previous 
to doing so, it is necessary to say something 
regarding the manuscript of the work. I am 
not aware that a copy of the Mirit Ahmadi is 
to be found among any of the existing collec¬ 
tions of Persian books now in Europe. The 
one from which the translation is made was 
transcribed at Ahmadhbdd, A-D-1822. by Nar- 
sain D4s, of the Kait tribe. In reudering it 
into English, 1 have bad the advice and assist¬ 
ance of the very learned Persian Secretary of 
the Satirah Residency, Mir KhaiiAt All, com¬ 
monly called Musht4k; who, had he lived in 

B s 
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other times than ours, and under a different 
system, would, in consideration of his knowledge 
of the Persian language and of Mohammedan 
history, have risen to offices of great rank and 
emolument. 



HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION; 

Hbvminv* 

TH® CONSTITUTION Ot HINDU 90CISTV, 

THE STATE OF INDIA, 

Ml 

8VD OrTa I TENTH TO TH8 BlODlVINa OT THB TH tRTBBNTtf CBNTORT. 


Tre Hindtis, south of the Narbadi river, are 
now amalgamated in religion; and 
possess a general system of faith and 
literature, which may be termed firhimaoical 
Hinduism. There was a time, however, in the 
history of the peninsula, when they consisted 
of distinct tribes, who were not Hindus; and 
this is recognised in their traditionary histories, 
or indicated by their copper-plate grants of 
land. Even so late as the Mohammedan inva¬ 
sion, under Mahmud of Ghazni, the prevailing 
system of faith, in the provinces of GujarAt, 
Khindesh, AurangibAd, Bijapur, and the 
Ronkans, appears to have been the heterodox 
one of Hinduism, or the Jaina religion. This 
will sufficiently account to us why so many re- 
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maias of this faith, as may be seen in their cave 
temples, are yet found on the w^tern side of 
India. But to trace the progressive steps by 
which this religion was extended from the south¬ 
east to tiie north-west^ would be foreign to this 
sketch of Hindu history in more recent times- 
The interval from the first great battle be- 
tween the Mohammedans and Hindus, 
to the establishment of the Patan em- 

toik*M4 at 

pi re of Dehli, or from A.D. 977 to 
1193, is a time of great obscurity in the history 
of India. Excepting the names of individual 
R4jaa, who at this period opposed the kinga of 
Ghasni and Gh6r, Mohammedan authors give 
but little information regarding the state of the 
country. That little, however, when compared 

{*) Tte cloas affinity b«twe«n the ittili Kanara letters and 
those of Cave ioscriptioiu justifies the coac^uuoii. The Cave 
temples on the fsland of Salsette are yet called the Caves of Ea* 
oara; and I possesa a Sanskrit grant of land, found at Bh&ndtip, 
on that island, in which the lUj&, then reigning at Tanca, spe- 
ci£ea his court was compoaed of five Ministers; one of whi^, 
Sri Zsroa, was perticularly consulted on making peace or war 
m the Karnatic. The Bigii's name is Cl><n K£j& Dera, who 
claims descent from the of Tagara, and from the same 

family os that of the Sanskrit grant translated by Sir W. Jones 
I. p. 957). This dates anterior to the grant now tn my 

posaession,whichisdatedSilivdbaaa,d48, A.D. 1036. A branch 

of this fao^y. or the Silhdra bibe of EAj pdfs, was at the aame time 
reigning above the Gbdts. The capital ms PanalJa, near Kolipbr, 
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■with the traditionary history of the Hindis, and 
the list of dynasties supplied by the copper¬ 
plate grants of lands, written in Sanskrit, and 
found throughout India, will enable us to form 
an opinion of the civil constitution and state of 
Hindu society in those times. 

No work deserving the name of History can 
be said to exist among the Hindiis^. 
The lists of their kings, the legends of 
their holy places, with the traditional histories 
of provinces and of religious leaders or sects*, 
when extensively compared, will give us some 
insight into the migration and distribution of 
tribes, or the nature of their civil society. But 
such can be of little use in history, without some 
means of fixing the chronology of events to 
which they relate. 

It is here that Sanskrit grants and Moham- 
medan annals come to our aid, in dis- 

pvit 

UHIi covering truth. The accounts of even 
IK.”***' the most recent transactions are so 
clouded by mythology, that without such we 

(^) The ii a Se^akrit history of Keahxoir, the 

eoUtaoce of which hae been giveo to the world (see R. XV ,) 
by the learned Professor Wilson ; but, as it bears much iwemal 
CTidence of being iraditionary ttd inaccniwte, 1 cannot make it 
an exception. 

<*) Tbeae arc called, iu Sanskrit, Wji VansAvalta, MfibAtioyaa, 
and Charitraa. 
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cannot dUcrimmate between history and fable. 
The exaggerated notions of chronology among 
the people, and the pretended antiquity of their 
gods, have led to the blind endeavour of adapt¬ 
ing their domestic history to the fabulous ages 
of the world, and tended to involve both in al¬ 
most impenetrable darkness. Other sources of 
exaggeration will be found in their traditions; 
of which the most constant is confounding indi* 
vidual revolutions with the general history of 
India, Such may be discovered most frequently 
in traditionary accounts of provinces, where the 
history of the native princes is ignorantly blend¬ 
ed with that of their foreign conquerors. 

The western coast of India, from the Indus to 
Dariyi Bahidargarb,- appears to have 

(il IV , , ^ * 

—••hiui. been known to Sanskrit writers of 
early times by the name of Saur^shtra, Guijara, 
Abhfra, Konkana, and Govarisbtra. The first 
division extended from Hingula, or Hinglij, in 
the great western Run, to Jambdka, or Jambu- 
sir, on the Narbadi. From hence to the Tipi, 
or Tapti river, was Qurjara; and from this, 
southwards to Dcvagarh, the country wan called 
Abhira, or the region of Shepherds^ Konkana 
extended southwards from Devagarh toSadise- 

(*) See Ward* Hindis. III. p. 450; end Wil&rd’s Gtofra- 
o/tkePvrdtm. A.R. Vni. p. 3Sf. 
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ogarb; and from hence to Bab4dui^afh was 
Govarishtra*. The southern divisions, now 
enumerated, also bore the general name of 
Ahikshetra, or country of Snakeswhich is 
called, by Ptolomy, Adbatra, from the mouo* 
tains of which the Chaberas, or C4rery river, 
baa its origin. It waa also known to the 8ans« 
krit writers by the name of Mam', or the wil¬ 
derness ; from which the Greek and Roman 
traders, by adopting the Arabic article Al, and 
inflecting the word, obtained the appellation of 
Limyrica, or AJmurika. Abbira waa distribu¬ 
ted into several minor divisions; as Berbers* 
or Marabta, from the Tapt( river to Bassein; 
Virata, from hence to Bankflt; and Kirata, 
from Bankiit to Devagarh. The latter name 
implies the region of Foresters i and was also 

Gonrisbtx^ the eoaatjy aboot Goa, and is the aaioe 
u the district otbenriw natoed Some gaognphes 

would extend its nerthen Emits cm the Boa^j side of Sa dfes * 
ogarh, nad thas cotunot tlMioe d the KoabJUL—See WOsoa's 
Katbmtr, A.B. XV. p. 47 ; ead Gnst £>aff*e Sidery of Ike 
liaknOae. I. p. 4. 

It is 80 m 4 gmC d lend by Cruhna Sdjm of 

Vij&jaAagv, or Bgaaggar. dated SdErihaim, 144S; A.D« t5fi6. 

(s) Berben is the Berberike cf Aiha'i Pwtplas. Hw oamo 
of Berbers was ori^osOy appKed to s more oorthem region, as 
were most of the Senskht gaogr^thicel dirisMos kBOwn in the 
sooth: {Mainly indicatitig thek the Brdhiiieas mfrodoeed the Isn* 
gnage th g e us tuns frcan the nnth. 
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applied to the western part of Gondw4na, 
which was distioguished, however, by the ap¬ 
pellation of Kir4ta Chanda. 

When the Mohammedans, under the first 
MiS Ghaznf, N4sir-ud-dfn-Sabuk- 

tagfo, carried their arms against the 
Hindus, they were opposed by an allied army 
of R&jp^ts. commanded by the Rijhs of the 
Panj&b, DehK, Kanauj, and K&lanjar. The 
confederate army of the latter, amounting to a 
hundred thousand horse, accompanied by many 
elephants, was led to battle by Jaiphl I., chief 
of the Panj&b, and son of Chait or Chaitra P^. 
His country extended from Sirhind, south-east, 
to the river of AUshang in Kibdl, north-west, 
or the district of Lamghhn. The kingdoms of 
his allies were situated near the Jumna and 
Ganges, and could not have exceeded in extent 
the modern provinces of DehK, Agra, and AUi* 
h&b&d. The opposing armies, having met near 
Lamgh4n, fought a battle, which waa gained by 
Sabuktagin. If we may believe the accounts, 
the R4jp<jts, though numerous as the locusts of 
the wilderness, proved themselves very inferior 
soldiers, when tried against their opponents. 
The latter, though few in number, were confi¬ 
dent in themselves; and Sabuktagin, by suc¬ 
cessively bringing up fresh squadrons of cavalry 
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afaiDst the enemy’s centre, sacceedeil in break¬ 
ing their line. After this had been effected, the 
whole of the Hindds gave way, and left the 
Mohammedans an easy victory. 

The latter appear to have been so unequal in 
S3 S/o 2L number to their enemies, that, know- 
ing., as we do, the bravery of the Rij- 
piits, and their utter recklessness of life, we 
might well doubt whether the armies were so 
disproportioned as represented by Mohamme¬ 
dan authority. Causes, however, were at this 
time existing, in the constitution of Hindu soci¬ 
ety, which rendered the Rijputs inferior in war. 
The Mohammedans, stimulated by religious 
zeal and elated by the success of conquest, bad 
triumphantly carried their arms and their faith 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
banks of the Jaxartes. Every successive con¬ 
quest bad enriched their leaders; and the secret 
sprinp of avarice and ambition equally impelled 
the soldier and his chief to support fatigue or 
encounter danger. The whole were, conse¬ 
quently, a devoted band of warriors, consecra¬ 
ted to the support of a common cause, and had 
been long accustomed to exertion. The Hindus, 
on the contrary, though bound together by re¬ 
ligious faith, viewed it more with superstitious 
awe than worldly enthusiasm; and, though 
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ready to sacrifice their lives on the funeral pile, 
when fortune forsook them, were more disposed 
to propitiate her favour by vain ceremonies than 
secure success by daring* efforts. Other causes 
were not wanting to destroy unanimity, and 
paralyse their spirit; of which deliberative 
councils of war, to which the priesthood were 
admitted, and the inferior equipment of their 
cavalry, were the principal. 

Multiplicity of opinion is no where more 
inimical to success than in war. One 
brave and active commander, who has mastered 
the affections of his soldiers, and can control 
their wishes, leads them against an enemy with 
a confident daring that can do all but ensure 
victory: whilst a confederated body, without 
any singleness of effort, wastes the time in fri¬ 
volous discussions, or finds the bravery of its 
numbers rendered nugatory through the jea¬ 
lousy or caprice of its leaders. It was the cus¬ 
tom, as would appear, among the Hindi! chiefs 
of those days to assemble their feudal retainers 
on occasions of great public emergency, or 
when the national safety and religion were 
threatened from without. The confederate lead- 
ers submitted in part to the guidance of a com¬ 
mon chief, who had, as we learn, the title of 
Pil, or Protector; though we are left to sur- 
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ziiise whether he was entitled to the office by 
birth or raised to it by election. The last was 
probably the right on which he held his com¬ 
mand ; and, if so, it gave those he commanded 
undue influence over his authority. To add to 
the difficulty of his situation, he was, moreover, 
thwarted in his measures by the Brihmans, or 
priesthood; who had a voice in the national 
councils, which took cognisance of his proceed¬ 
ings. We are told by Ferishta, that Sabufcta- 
gin, on first advancing towards India, had 
fought a previous skirmish, in which he was 
successful; and, after consenting to return to 
Ghaani, was to receive a tribute for his forbear¬ 
ance. No sooner, however, had the Mohamme¬ 
dans retired, than the Brihmans advised that 
the treaty should not be ratified. Jaipil, on 
reaching Lahore, imprisoned the persons whom 
Sabuktagin had sent to receive the money ; 
though the noblest Kshatris, or Rijptits, who 
also formed part of the council, remonstrated 
against so impolitic a proceeding. At this time, 
it was the custom for the Brihmans to be seated 
on the right, and the Rijputs on the left, of the 
throne. The former, who kept in subjection the 
minds of a superstitious people, could enforce 
their advice by appealing to popular prejudices; 
but the latter, with more wisdom, and with the 
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natural manliness of their character, said, '‘Tlic 
troops have not forgotten the terror of the ene¬ 
my’s arms; and Jaipil may rest assured that 
Sabuktagln will not brook such an insult, with¬ 
out a dreadful revenge*,” The issue soon proved 
the truth of the prediction; and Jaipil, by not 
listening to their advice, brought on fresh dis¬ 
asters, with the return of the Mohammedans. 

The latter, we are told, were better mountetl 
than the Hindis, who were unable to 
-»T withstand their charge. The motley 
cavalry of feudal chieftains, brought together 
on emergency, could not well sustain the supe¬ 
rior weight of northern horses and their riders, 
when these had been long trained to the oxer- 
cises of war, and taught to act in concert. Tim 
Rijput vassals were an ill-equipped and worse- 
commanded body of national militia, who per- 
formed military service as the price of a feudal 
fief; and, thougli sometimes called out in cases 
of internal warfare, were little prepared or in- 
cimed to face the standing army of a foreign 
invader. 

HindustAn was, at this time, apportioned 
Mrtuita.. among various tribes of RAjpijts* 
whose grants still remaining, as memorials of 

(*) Brigga'i Feriiiui. l.p. 17 

0 S« ColoDd Ted’, I, p. U7. 
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their sway, enable us to form some opinion of 
their general distribution, Many of the tribes, 
DOW known, do not appear to ha^e had an ex» 
istence till some time subsequent to the first 
invasion by Sabiiktagin, as proved by the tenor 
of their gifts of land. We may enumerate the 
Chohan and Rahtore tribes among those who 
had not then risen into notice; though their 
own vanity, and the pretensions of their poeti- 
cal legends, would claim for them a higher 
antiquity^. The earliest seat of the former 
appears to have been Simbar, or Sakambhari, 
north-west of Ajmfr; as Vella Deva, or Bil Deo, 
was probably the first of the family. The first 
of the Rahtore tribe was Yasovigraha, or Sri 
Pil, who calls himself a prince of the Solar 
race; plainly intimating that the appellation of 
Rahtore had not yet been adopted; though the 
third in descent from him, Sri Chandra Deva, 
who conquered the realm of Kaoauj, might have 
assumed it soon after. Previous to this time, 
the prince of Kanauj, who was leagued in the 
confederacy against the Mohammedans, had 
the appellation of Korah; but regarding the 
tribes to which the other confederates belonged 

(*) See Colebrooke's traaalation of loecdption &om the 
Firoz LAt, A.R. VII. p, ISO. in referenee to tbo fortner; tnd 
AtitUic Rttearches, IX. p.44l. XV. p. 4$1. re^rdiog thelAtter. 
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nothing certain can be fixed, before we obtain 
multiplied translations of Sanskrit grants in 
the north of India. Bengal was ruled, at this 
period, by the Voidya monarchs, who had their 
capital at Nuddca, on the Ganges. In the 
south of India, the kingdom of Pandya, or Ma¬ 
dura, now on the decline, sank under the rising 
fortunes of the Ch6ia kings of Tanjore, who 
also reduced the ancient kingdom of Chdra^ 
The south-western part of Upper Kanaro, or 
Karn&ta, near the Krishna, was possessed by 
the Y&davas, who appear to have been a pas¬ 
toral people. They were confined on the west 
by the SiyAlara* or Silhdra tribe of Rijputs, 
who had for their capital Pan all a, near Koli- 
pijr. and were in possession of the greater part 
of the country, on tlie sea-coast. On the north, 
and in the province of Kh&ndesb, the Silh&ras 
were bounded by a branch, if not the original 
stock of the Chilokya family, who claimed de¬ 
scent from the Yiulavas. Their capital was 
M&nkhet, apparently the same as that now 
called M4ngarh, or Mdoikgarh. They assumed 

(^) See Profeuor Wijton’i eble In&cda«tioQ tp the M'Knele 
CpHectioB. 

Two gr&Qt» frPtD this haHj ere io ay poseeMioa. and two 
have been already pabliahed.~.S«e Atietic RMarehet, 1. p. 8d7; 
and Bombay LUfrary Tt‘wsctioiu. III. p. 393. 
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tbe high'SoundlDg; titles of of R&j46,.in a, 
grant of land®; and styled themselves Parama 
Bhatt4rak, Parama Ishwar, or Supreme Lords. 
Their religious faith was the Jaina; but the 
person who received the gift was a Bribman of 
the Bharadwija tribe of Rig Veda- Whether 
this family of the Chllokya had any coonexioiL 
with tbe former Rijl of Tryambak, called, in 
Khindesh, the Gaurf, or GauJl R4ja®, must be 
mere matter of opinion: but this much is cer* 
tarn, that anottier branch of it was established, 
about this time, in Nahrwilah; and that their 
previous settlement in Khindesh, as ascertained 
by this grant, is fatal to the authenticity of the 
Mirit Ahmadl's account of their origin in Gu- 
jarit. The Gohila tribe had previously esta¬ 
blished themselves in MAIwi, and may claim 
the celebrated RAjA Bhoja^ as a member of 
their family. Not long after, the Parmara had 
succeeded them in this quarter, and were pro¬ 
bably their descendants^. 

(A) Grafts of b7 Kikka Biji. dated SilivUtaika, $94, or 
A.D. 972. 

(*) Wilion’s M'Eenaie GoU. latr. e. n. 

Sea Traiulation of loieriptioDS iroia Akd, A- XVI. p. 

d22. 

(«) Gruta of thia tribe, datmg A.D. 1134, tranalated by Mr. 
Colebrooke.—2Vaw. B.A.S~ vol. I. p. 231. 

c 
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The differeot pnncipaUtie8> into which India 
SfnST'** divided, were of greater or less 
extent; and were called Mandalas, or districts. 
The sovereign of a large tract was styled Mahi 
Mandala Ishwar, or a Chakravarti R&j&i 8igoi> 
lying lord of an extensive country, and indica* 
ting that he ruled over several minor tributaries. 
The latter were named Mandaladc8as^ and are 
sometimes mentioned in the Mohammedan his* 
tories by the appellation of Mahdalik RAj^s. 
No historical records of their form of govern* 
ment having been preserved to our time, we can 
only judge of it by the analogy of institutions 
yet existing among the Jh&rej&s of Kach, and 
the tribes of R&jptlt&na, which are very similar 
to the feudal system of Europe. The several 
members of a chiefs family would, at his death, 
be entitled to a certain appanage of bis de* 
mesnes; and every district, so acquired, would 
constitute a distinct principality; si^bject to a 
similar division, at the decease of the principal, 
as had taken place in the original possession. 
Every minor tributary would thus, in time, pos¬ 
sess a body of kinsmen, standing in the same 
relation to him as he and his brothers bore to 
a common ancestor; and would be called the 

O C»v«Uy Borit'i Jeeount e/tht Jainm. A.R. IX. p. 246. 
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Bhiiad, or brotherhood of the cbiefe and of 
their kinsmen. Such is the present state of 
government in Kach; and a similar constitu¬ 
tion existed, in former times, among the mem¬ 
bers of the different tribes, as clearly indicated 
by grants of land. The individuals of the ori¬ 
ginal family had the unlimited authority of 
their own lauds 5 were guardians of the public 
peace, and charged with the chastisement of 
general enemies; whilst the kinsmen were 
hound to attend them, in time of war. as the 
price of the possessions they enjoyed. 

Such were the discordant materials of the 
Hindu army that opposed the Mohammedans; 
and, when we consider the state of India at this 
time, there is no cause for wonder why the latter 
experienced so little opposition in conquering it. 

Mahmud of Ghascl, who had succeeded his 
father Sabuktagin. was a bigoted ad- 
•• herent to the Sunni* faith; and a 
stickler regarding points of doctrine*. The 
idolaters of India were, therefore, the object of 
his aversion; and he had not long succeeded to 

(I) Suimb are those ^rho believe the Mohammedaa tndi* 
tions, afid follow the three first tOialite; end the SMaa are the 
followers of Aii and the twelve Im&ma. Ihe ^irke adhere to 
the former, the Peruans to the latter. 

Idfo of Firdami, ia the Tazkerat.aa.Shoari, or Livea 0 / 
the Poets, bv Daulat Sbih. 

C % 
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the throne before he led his first crusade ag^ainst 
the Hindus. Accompnnied by ten thousand 
horse, he left Gha^oi in the month of August; 
and, marching; against his father’s former oppo¬ 
nent, Jaip&l I., met him at Pesh&war The 
Hindu army, which consisted of twelve thou¬ 
sand horse and thirty thousand foot, supported 
by three hundred elephants, was defeated with 
the loss of five thousand men. Jaip&l and his 
kinsmen were made prisoners; but, as tlie for¬ 
mer had been twice defeated, and was deemed 
unworthy of reigning, he resigned the throne to 
his son An and a, or Ananga P41, aod expiated 
bis misfortunes by giving up his life on a fune¬ 
ral pile. Mahmtad obtained much plunder on 
this occasion; and the personal jewels taken 
from Jaip&l were estimated at eighty thousand 
pounds. After this victory, the Mohammedans 
invested and reduced the fort of Bahtinda, situ¬ 
ated among the Bh&ttfs or Shepherds, in the 
most easterly and inaccessible part of the Pan¬ 
jib kingdom. Jaipil generally resided at this 
fort: and probably did so as a measure of secu¬ 
rity, though Lahore appears to have been his 
capital. 

After the first expedition, the king of Ghainl 
established Mohammedan governors in 
the country of the Panjib; and made a treaty 
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with Anaoga Pil; who, as we may infer from 
the Mohammedan accounts, was to pay an 
annual tribute- The minor Rijis, who had 
borne allegiance to the chief of Lahore, now rc5- 
fused to give their proportion of this contribu¬ 
tion to Ananga PSl; but were encouraged by 
the latter, who might urge this as an excuse for 
not forwarding the stipulated sum due to the 
conqueror. One of the refractory tributaries 
was RAj4 Vijaya Riya, or Biji Riy, who re¬ 
sided at Bhhtnah®, now called Bhatnir; situated 
on the northern extremity of the Bikinir desert. 
The display of so much resistance among his 
tributaries made Mahmud undertake his second 
expedition against the Hindus. 

The army accordingly marched, by Mult4n, 
against Bhitnah*; and, on reaching 
the territory of theBhittls, was met by a force, 

(■) Th« Hablbu-s-Sur calU It B&bub, but Colood finfgs’s 
Tnjiolation of Penabu has Bhateea. It i» the «iin» place u that 
called Bhulceer in Arruwaiuith’e Map. 

See bViahta, tbe HabHra-s^Sair, and Price'a Mohammedan 
History, oq the authority of tbe Kho1^ta*l*Aidib6r, Feriehta 
nakea Mahmdd narcb to Bb&tsah. Kij. 895; and the fbllo^g 
year a^&at Moltia, to puniah its refiactory Mobammcdan go* 
veraor. The latter did not take place BotiJ after tbe •war vith 
his fother*io4aw, ElSk IQiio, if ve may tniat tbe other aothori* 
tiea. ‘Ibe and KboUaata-l-Akbbdr, were w r itten 

more than an bsndred yenra prior to Feriahta, and are, in this 
matter, more trustworthy. 
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commanded by Vijaya R&ya; who, liaving 
strongly posted himself, bravely checked tbe 
progress of the Mohammedans for three days. 
The latter, at length prevailing, Invested the 
fortress ; from which the Rij4 fled, perceiving 
it was no longer tenable, and left only a email 
garrieon of his troops to continue tbe defence. 
It was soon after taken by assault; and the 
chief, Vijaya R6ya, when pursued and sur 
rounded, preferred running his breast against 
a sword to being made a prisoner. 

The crusades against the Indians were, for a 
HifjilSSirf time, suspended; as Mahmiid's father- 
Ehk Kh&n, had invaded Kho- 
risin, and demanded his attention. After this 
matter had been settled, the interest of religion 
called him back to Hinddst&n. The Mohamme- 
rulers of MultAn, established there by the 
kings of Ghazni, were permitted to continue the 
government in their families, on the payment of 
a tribute to their liege lords. The grandson of 
the original chief at length succeeded to the 
office, and, swerving from his allegiance, aban. 
doned the tenets of the faithful. This induced 
Mahmud to undertake his third expeditionv. 

CO Hui. Mcordiog tt FeriahU, wodd be hie fourth «xp«di- 
tioo: but thit author, who hu cloeely foUowe^ the Ttbkit AJc. 
b«i, hiTing mijplaced the expedition to MuJtto, u ooticed in a 

former 



Bat the rebel, who sought and obtained the aid 
of Ananga P41, on this occasion, seeing the 
army of the latter defeated and dispersed, 
thought of purchasing his master’s pardon; 
and obtmned it, by a profession of implicit 
obedience for the future, and the promise of 
an annual tribute of twenty thousand golden 
dirhems*. 

But, though transgression of the faithful 
A. D, VM. might be forgotten, the backsliding of 

POBrtll ^ 

<uum. an idolater could not be overlooked. 
Ananga PAl had assisted, in rebellion, Mah- 
mdd's governor and tributary; and the latter 
was now resolved to revenge the insult. The 
former had timely warning of his intention; 
and sent ambassadors to invite the assistance 
of the Hindu princes of the country. The latter 
now considered the expulsion of the Mohamme- 

fbmer note, here repeats the etory of a renegulo FQodii, named 
SevBkp41, haviog awerred from his aUegianee. lliere me no 
each person, as appears; and the mistake baa arisen fromhaTiag 
placed the expedition to MoJt^ before the war widi £lik Eh4n, 
instead of after it. Vfe ere not informed bow this Sewakp&l 
lA fain p^ power ; and in aome manuseripte be la called ZilnSab, 
b«^ an evident error of the copyisra for Nawi-Sah; si|ni^mg 
grandchild,” a name which was spiled to the reroltedgoremor 
of Maltito, Abol Fattah £>B 0 d, the grandson of Shaikh Hamid 
Lodi. Price, m bU Mohammedan Hiahn;, has also mletaken 
the name, and caJla him Now&sah Shih. 

(*) Briggs's Fftisils, vol. 1, p. 4\. 
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dans from India as a sacred duty; and ha8teQe<i, 
with their contingents, to the neighbonrhocxl of 
the Panj&b. A greater army than had yet 
aasembled took the held, and, aa Ferishta tolls 
us, numbered, among its leaders, the of 

Dehlf*, Konauj, KAiinjar, Goali&r, Ajmfr, and 
Ujain. The Mohammedans had marched from 
Ghazni in the beginning of spring, and met the 
Hindis, in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, 
west of the Indus. After the wmios had rested 
for forty days in sight of, each other, and the 
Mohammedans hod entrenched their camp, as 
some security against the hosts of the enemy, 
Mahtniid resolved on giving battle. To com¬ 
mence the attack, ho detached a body of archers 
to skirmish on his front; but these were soon 
driven back by the Kahkres, or Gakkars, a 
warlike tribe, then inhabiting the salt range, or 
Johd mountains, between the Behut (Hydaspes) 
and Indus, and who are the ancestors of the 
modern Jauts. Such was the fury with which 
these barbarians made their onset, that, rushing 
pell-mell into the lines of the Mohammedans, 
they committed dreadful carnage among the 
latter; of whom four or five thousand fell vic¬ 
tims, according to various accounts. The Gak- 

(*> The »at of goremmeDt iu the BehU province &ppeu» i© 
have beta MIrtt. . 
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kars, described to have had their heads and 
feet bare, were armed with various weapons; 
but such was the impression of their desperate 
effort, that Mahmtid began to think of retiring 
from his entrenchments, when, fortunately for 
the cause of IsUm, the elephant, which carried 
Ananga PAl, frightened by the naphtha balls, 
turned and fled. The death or flight of a leader, 
among eastern armies, is the signal for a gene¬ 
ral retreat; and the panic of the Hindds, who 
saw their chief retire, becoming general, they 
gave way in every quarter. Five thousand 
Arabian horse, with ten thousand of the Turk¬ 
ish and AfghAn cavalry, uninterruptedly pur¬ 
sued the fugitives for two days and nights; 
during which, it is said, twenty thousand 
Hindds were slain^. Thirty elephants were 
taken, and the king obtained much other 
booty. 

If we might trust Ferishta’s authority, Mah* 
mud, at this time marching into the mountains 
between the sources of the RAvi (Hydraotes) 
andBeyAh® (Hyphasis) rivers, captured the ce* 
.lebrated fortress of NAgrak6e, then called the 
Fort of Bhim. It was not, however, till the fol- 

FffUhia. vol. I- p. 47. 

(«) Called, bi Saaairit. Vip6a; from which the Greeks got 
Hyphasie. 
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Aj}. m. lowing year, Hij. 400, according to 
tbe Tabakit Akbari and Habibu*s*Sair, that 
this expedition was undertaken; and, as the 
hostile armies, prior to the last battle, had con¬ 
sumed three or four months in operations west 
of the Indus, it is not probable that Mahtniid 
could have marched into India at the com¬ 
mencement of the rainy season^. The fortress 
of N&grakdt had been for ages the object of 
Hindd veneration; and not far distant from it 
there are temples, near one of those extraordi¬ 
nary spectacles of nature, a burning fountain, 
for which tbe ignorant have a superstitious and 
idolatrous regard. The last is known by the 
name of JwSU-Mukhf*» or the effulgent 
countenance/’ 

When Mahmdd invested N&grakdt, 
which was his fifth expedition, the temples were 
filled with wealth and jewels; the pious offer¬ 
ings, by rulers of the neighbouring kingdoms, 
that had been thus accumulating for many 
years. Such was the vast booty obtained, by 

Tilt Uij. ye&r 999, giv«n for tbe much to PeshAwar, or 
the preTioua year A.D. commenced the September, A.D. 
100$; tad, m the epiiog mamq. whenhe iefl Giuzot, would not 
coDUnence till A,D. 1009, he mart htTe epeat the sonmer ia KA' 
bdl, and Mt out for HbddetAo oboat October. 

(*) lo M ande l elo*» /ndtoi TVaifU, p. 14, it ia coentiOBed by the 
ntme of Kala Makn. 
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this expedition, that the conqueror, on his re¬ 
turn to Ghazni, prepared a inag^ni Scent festival; 
and, having caused his pa^lion to be pitched 
without the city, exhibited, to the assembled 
multitude, a golden throne and other ensigns of 
luxury, which the spoils of Hindtist4n had ena¬ 
bled him to prepare. 

As the Afghins, inhabiting the mountains of 
Gh6r, employed Mahmud’s attention in the suc¬ 
ceeding year, the war ag^st the Hindus was 
for a time suspended. But another crusade 
against idolatry was, according to Ferlshta, 
undertaiten to Thinesar, near Debli, in Hij. 
A.D.inL 4^2; though the Habibn-s-Sair says, 
that, after the conquest of Nigrak6t, the most 
urgent solicitations for peace were made by 
the paramount sovereign of the Hiodds, who 
promised an annual supply of fifty elephants, 
and a remittance of tribute to the treasury at 
Ghazni. Mahmiid so far complied with the 
proposal, it is said, that the commercial inter¬ 
course between the subjects of the adverse 
powers was renewed. The account of this 

stHi- expedition^ to India is, that the king 

F«ridita iDAkei Mabmiid jiuircb back from GUr, to attack 
MolUn in the preno\ia year; aod if soch bad taken place, it 
would coaatitste the math eipedidoo. It is ventiooed m the 

TabUt 
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of Ghazni, hearing of Thinesar being heJd in 
equal veneration by the Hindils, as Mekka by 
the Mohammedan^ resol7ed to march against 
it, and destroy the idol Jagsoma, which was 
worshipped there. As a treaty existed between 
Ananga Pil and Mahmud, by which the former 
was bound not to molest the Mohammedans 
in their march through the country, the latter 
sent to the according to FerishU’s ac¬ 
count* informing him of his intentions, and 
requesting that safeguards might be given to 
protect his towns and villages from the camp- 
followers. It is something new, indeed, in poli¬ 
tics, to find one of the parties to a treaty, en¬ 
tered into for mutual advantage, commanding 
to have that portion of it fuIGIled which suits 
their wishes; whilst an open avowal is made, 
that there is no intention of abiding by the re¬ 
mainder. Such, however, is the statement of 
this affair by the author just quoted ; and, as 
Ananga P&l is said to have prepared an enter¬ 
tainment for the king of Ghasai, this assertion 
casts suspicion on the narrative of the expedi¬ 
tion, which bears more the impress of Rction 
than of history. 

T&bUt Akbftjf, from which Feriahta bomw«d; bat ic is oot no¬ 
ticed by the prior ftathoritiee, “iduch 1 poseeae. HaTiog, there* 
fore, doubts reiardin^ it, 1 have rejected hia account. 
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Part of the two succeeding years was spent 
in sending an army into Jurjin; and in politi¬ 
cal discussions with the Khalif of Baghdad, re¬ 
garding the surrender of the Khorhs4n province, 
and the city of Samarkand, to the governiuent 
HU of Ghazni. Another crusade araicst 
idolatry was at length resolved on ; 
and Mahmdd led this, the seventh one, against 
^irdain, the then boundary of Indian, or the 
eastern part of the Hindu Kdsh; separating, 
as Perishta says, the countries of Hinddethn 
and Turkistin, and remarkable for its excel¬ 
lent fruits. The country into which the army 
of Ghazni marched appears to have been tlie 
same as that now called R.ibrisUui, where the 
inhabitants were, and still are, idolaters'*; and 
are named the Siih Push, or black-vested, by 
the Mohammedans of latter times. In N^ain 
there was a temple, which the army of Ghazof 
destroyed; and brought from thence a stone 
covered with certain inscriptions, which were, 
according to the Hindus, of great antiquity^. 

(f) Hah Ow.a.Salr, 

(*) Co&siilt Mr. ElpUfiBloae'8 JCahtr!, Vol. U. p. 127, for ia 
iiccoutkt of people. 

C) Brigge'e FtruA/a, I. p. 65.—There u egeio much ctmfu* 
doTi ia FeruhU’s eecou&t of thie expeditioo, vtuch loe placee in 

HI). 
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Mahmud, in returning; to Ghasnf, marched along 
the Bouthern face of the mountains of Hindd 
Kush: till hearing that the ruler of Panafr, now 
called Panjshir^, was an infidel, and possessed 
some of those elephants called the elephants of 
Sulaimfin, he advanced against this place, plun* 
dering and murdering the inhabitants. 

The murder of the king of Khawira 2 ;m (the 
ancient Chorasmia), who was Mahmud’s bro* 
therdn-law, called the attention of the latter to 
that quarter: and the affairs of that state, hav¬ 
ing been thus thrown into confusion, occupied 
the chief part of his time for the three succeed¬ 
ing years. At the expiration of this period, 
Hindufit&n, with its dependencies, was doomed, 
DfiJ for the eighth time, to become the the¬ 
atre of the king of Ghazni^s operations. After 
collecting a numerous army from Turkistin, 
M&wari-un-Nahr. (Transoxiana) and Khor&sin. 
the followers of which, in aiding the crusade, 
were as much instigated by avarice as reli¬ 
gion, Mahmisd marched for Kanauj in the spring 

Hy. 41S: aad malcei Mabraiid raarch to Boloftt, Htj. 404; 
though the nvratiTo erideatly refer to the ume pieces end 
treosactioos. 

’Ihie it the oAme of the river which joins that of Quir* 
baod, and gives nsme to a pass which leads through the Hmdd 
Kfish from KAbdl to TuikUtiii. 
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of Hij. 4091 The author of the Hablbu-s-S^r 
tells us that, besides the king’s regular troops, 
twenty-thousand Mohammedan crusaders form¬ 
ed part of the force, destined to destroy the 
devoted country, and the yet remaining strong¬ 
holds of idolatry. Kanauj is described as dis¬ 
tant from Ghazni a journey of three months : 
and the Mohammedan army followed, as would 
appear, the route of Peshiwar, to the attack. 
Ferjshta makes the troops march from hence 
directly to Kanauj, and afterwards to Mir4t: 
but here his ignorance of geography has so 
confused the account, that the army mores 
about, in all directions, without any obvious 
reason. After having passed the Indus, and 
entered Hinddst&n, the Mohammedans first at¬ 
tacked, according to the Habiba-s-Sair, a strong 
fortress; of which the ruler, a person of rank 
and consequence, and an idolater, is said to 
have submitted, and adopted the faith of l8l4m. 
The name of this fortress Is not given, but 

(I) Foruhta, aad the Hiihibu*s*Sajr. Aa the apnn^ wuoo ic, 
however, meotiooed, ud a$ Hij. 405 commenced the SOlh May. 
AJ). 1018, Mehmdd mnat have ld% Ghazoi lathe end of the 
preceding Hijin ;ear 408; which woold contepood with the 
spring of AJ). 10!$. Mohammedan hieUuiass. not attending to 
the &ct of the seasons, west of the Indus, being the same as thoee 
in Europe, and forgetting Che particolar commencement of the 
Hij. yean, are constantly commlrting snek bloDders. 
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appears to have been the same as Mlrit*”. From 
hence the army marched, along the banks of 
the Jumna* to another fort not named‘; the 
same, as we learn from other 80 urce 8 ^ with 
M&hwan. near Matra; and which was the 
capital of the of Bindr4ban. The then 
governing R&j& in this province was Kulchand, 
who attacked the Mohammedans, and was de« 
feated. This unfortunate Hindd chief, after 
the issue of the battle, fled, along with his wife, 
and was pursued; when, seeing no means of 
escape, and doubtless to avoid pollution, he first 
murdered his partner, and then slow himself. 
Eighty«f)ve elephants were taken by the Mo¬ 
hammedans. The troops next advanced against 
Matra, or Mathuri, not far distant, and then 
the most venerated place of Hindtj worship. 
Here the people of Ghasni were so struck by 
the magnidcence of the buildings, that, says my 
authority^, no words can express it. The pa¬ 
laces and other buildings, which were many, 

(*} Femhtt qnotee the Htbibs'^Sair. in Mierting: thtt the 
R4j& ef KMiatij adopted the fiith of leUm; but thie hietory aekee 
no each umiHod : end It le erident, from a comptheoa of the two 
eecouati. that Feruhta has tranaferred the narratiTe of the Ha- 
hfbu.a-S^ refar^og thie nameleu fort, aod made it applicable 
to Kaaanj. 

(") Habibu-i-Sair. Feriahta. 

p) Hablbe-a-Bair. 
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are described as being built of stone and white 
marble; and such was the feeling of wonder 
excited in the mind of Mahmud, that, while wrb 
ting to the nobles of Ghazni, he said, “ Should 
any one propose to build such a town, he could 
not do so in two-and-twenty years, with the 
assistance of the most skilful architect, and after 
expending millions of dbirs.” But bigotry 
stifled, in the breast of Mahmdd, every nobler 
feeling; and though the art of the architect 
could raise his admiration, it could not make 
him generous to stay the work of destruction. 
The solidity of the temples alone resisted his 
efforts: the idols were broken down; jewels were 
carried away of immense value; and every thing 
combustible was given to the flames. Twenty- 
six days were thus spent: the king marched 
along the bank of the Ab-Gang, or Ganges, 
where he captured seven fortifleations, and ar¬ 
rived at Kanauj on the eighteenth of Shabin^, 
or end of December. Six or seven months had 
elapsed since the army left Ghasnf: the Panjib 
rivers on the route had, at this season of the 
year, impeded its advance; and the solicitude 
of all was relieved by seeing before them the 
object of their wishes. The Riji of Kanauj, 
who is called by some Korih% and by others 
(4) HabfbQ-s-Sedr. (0 TtbtVkt Akbarl, 

D 
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Jaip4l", warned, no doabt, by the fate of Mati'a, 
and perceiving the hopelessness of resistance, 
sued for. peace, and paid a tribute; though it is 
asserted, by other accounts, that he fled. This 
was followed by fresh conquests; where the 
blood of the idolaters was made to flow, that 
the intolerant spirit of Isliun might be grati- 
£ed, 

The recital of the enormities committed du« 
ring these barbarous expeditions sickens and 
fatigues the mind by the sameness of the narra¬ 
tive ; towns were captured and set on iire; 
temples destroyed; idols broken, or converted 
into currency, when found of precious metals; 
the inhabitanta pillaged and carried into cap¬ 
tivity; while commerce and cultivation were 
totally ruined and neglected. Such were the 
numbers of the captives carried away, after the 
sack of Matra, that a slave was sold in the Mo¬ 
hammedan camp for ten dirhems, or about five 
shillings of English money. Yet the unsatiable 
mind of Mahmdd was not satisfied with the suf* 
feriogs he had inflicted on idolatry, or the 
wealth he had acquired; and, when affairs in 
other quarters left his thoughts at liberty, he 

C) Tb« Hiibnni-ft'SMr ciJ)» him Jsdpil: «bo is tite s&mo, w 
doubt, Jtip^ U, the ooti of Anan^ Pil $ but otberwiie called 
Korftb, froa the eppellation of bie tribe. 
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again turned his attention to India. Two more 
expeditions were undertaken against the de¬ 
voted country; one of which was directed 
against the fort of Kilinjar, and the other to 
the temple of Somnith, in Gnjaxit- The 
undertaken to revenge the 
attack on the Rij4 of Kanauj; who, in Mah- 
mtid’s absence, was put to death by Nanda 
Rkjk of Kalinjar, as he had submitted to the 
Mohammedans, and accepted their alliance. It 
is difficult to reconcile the con£ictlng testimony 
of the original authorities^ in this matter; 
though it appears, that, puzzled by the contra* 
diction of dates given, for this event, they have 
made two separate expeditions to Kilinjar, 
where only one took place “. About the time 
«t of Mahmdd’s seventh expedition, the 

sovereignty of India had 
been transferred, at the death of Ananga Pil, 
to his son Jaip41 II*, who, if not the RAjA of 
Kanauj, is the same as he who fied when the 
Mohammedans approached that city. If the 


(*) Feriahta ud the I^bak&t Akbftr^. 

(^) The author of the Tebakfit Akbeil plecca Mebipdd'a fiiat 
amr^ to Kilinjar* Etij. 410, or the jeer after he had taken 
Kanauj; but Ferishta gives Hij. 412 aa the date. The secoad 
narcb is placed, by the former, Hij. 418* and by the latter, 414: 
but either one or both mnec be errong. 

(*) See firigge's Feriabta 1. 
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Kor6h family were not the original lords of the 
latter, but to which opinion I incline, the Riji, 
who brought on himself the hostility of the 
neighbouring princes, was one who had gained 
the good will of the king of Ghaani, and was 
appointed to the office. But, be the truth of this 
transaction what it may, we are told that, when 
the Mohammedan army approached the banks of 
the Jumna, Jaipil II. who had repeatedly fled 
before the standards of Isl&m, now assisted by 
Nanda Rijd of KMinjar, took up a position on 
the eastern bank, witli the ostensible motive of 
giving battle. The Hind* host of horse and 
foot, though far exceeding in numbers their 
opponents, and supported by six hundred and 
forty elephants, struck with panic, decamped 
during the night; but, the story of their being 
routed by eiglit persons^, from the army of 
Ghazni, is too ridiculous to deserve notice. 
Wliile the Mobammedans advanced to K&linjar, 
their march was distinguished by the usual ex¬ 
cesses ; the fortress was invested and besieged; 
and peace was, after a time, purchased by a 
money contribution and a present of three hun¬ 
dred elephants. 

The last crusade against idolatry, in which 
the king of Ghazni was engaged, was an expe- 

(T) S«e Feriihtft ud th« Akbart. 
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dition to the temple of Somn4th, situated near 
Diu, in the province of Gujardt. Poetry and 
fable have been alike employed to adorn the 
narrative and magnify the importance of this 
conquest. But, if the record of past events 
borrows more from fancy tharj memory, and 
substitutes amugemencfor instruetjon, the order 
of knowledge is inverted; and, where history 
ought to have commenced, fable has not yet 
terminated. In this matter, doubt is better than 
credulity; and, if we hesitate to give assent to 
much that has been said of Somn^th, we will 
not insult the spirit of philosophy. The district 
of the Gujajit peninsula, now called 
Bfibrewir, of which Billiwal Patan is 
the chief town, was formerly known by the name 
of Patao Somnith. It derived this appellation 
from the title of a celebrated idol, whose temple 
existed in the neighbourhood; and the Brih- 
mans of the country assert, that here Siva was 
worshipped under the symbol of the Linga,or 
Phallus*. The symbol then venerated was one 
of the twelve famous Lingas, or Phalli, which 
were of old set up in different parts; and of 
which Mahik&l, at Ujain, and Rhinnith in 
Southern India, are well known to Mohamme¬ 
dan history. The former was destroyed by 
(0 Appeadut to the Mirit Ahmedi. 
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Shams-ud-din Altunab, two hundred years after 
the time of Mahmdd of Ghazni; and was> we 
are told, formed on the same plan as Scannllth^ 
This is conclusive evidence that the assertion 
of the Brihmans respecting the temple of Som* 
niih is correct; and Mab^eo, or Siva, waa 
the deity, who, under the title of Swayambhii 
N^ith^, or Swayam N&th, the eelf-existent, was 
there worshipped. On the authority of the 
Habibu-S'Sair, this idol was formed of cut 
stone, five cubits In height; of which three 
cubits were visible, and two were below the sur* 
face. The Hindds then venerated the idol more 
than any other«; the attendants washed it 
daily with water brought from the Ganges’*; 

(*) Tbii grsae tsmpU. in Milwft. wu dMtroyed A.D. 1933. 
Seo Priggs's Periihu I. p. 94. 

{^) Derivad frani ihre* Stnikrit wrdi, Svttjfamy ttf 
MoMir, ^ Bhdy Milting, and'fW Mf<A, Lord; but which 
ii io{neliin«i, for Mk« of brovUj, pronounood Swiyom Ndtb, 
without the modiel rudieuK Tbli would be written by the 

Mohimmedani .y b.4j^ Swayoot N^lh ; which, by the neglect 
of (he poiota end the reduplicated ^ ya, becomei .yU<^ 
Somndih. But Colonel Veni Kennedy, remarking on tbia note, 
eayithat tb^ name ie rather derleedfrom and 'TTO’, 
lord of the mooo; a name of Sira undec which he ii generally 
wonbipped. 

C) Hahtbu*»*Sair. 

<<) Raaratn.i.safi, cjuoted in the Mbit Ahmadi. 
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tbe reTenue of ten thousand villa^es^ was as* 
signed foi* the support of its tetnple; two thou* 
sand Brahmans performed the ceremonies of its 
worship; five hundred dancing women, with 
three hundred musicians, were ready to perform 
before it; many smaller images of gold and sil* 
ver, in the temple, surrounded this the greatest 
of the gods; and three hundred barbers were 
waiting to shave tbe devotees who sought admit¬ 
tance to the holy place. Such was the popularity 
of this obscene worship; such the faoaticism 
of its followers, that tbe princes of Hindtjstdn 
devoted their daughters to the service of the 
temple^; and, at the occurrence of an eclipse, 
sometimes as many as a thousand individuals 
came to perform their devotions. The religion 
was of old common to Arabia and India; and 
there is reason for believing, what the early 
Mohanunedan authorities assert, that Lit, wor¬ 
shipped by the idolaters of Mekka, was a similar 
deity as the S wayam Nith of the Hindus^. Bu- 

(*) My copy cf the HabibQ.ft.Seir says teo thoBssad, acd is 
Bopportftd in this acconat by tbe appeo^i Co the Mir^ Ahmadi, 
which qaotea the astbonty of tbe Raiizatu.B.8a^ ; but Coloae) 
Brio's Ferifthta ftays only two thotmod. 

(t) Feriehtft. 

(t) The Habiba-ft>Sair qaotea the foUowiog tsibs horn 
Tuid-od-dSn Atde, as an anthority for this opinion j— 
"The army of Mabndd found foSomcith the idol whose osme 

was 
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ring the seventh century of our era, the worship 
of Siva, if not prevalent, was at least known in 
the west of Xndia^; and existed, for some time 
after, in friendly union with the heterodox faith 
of Jaina. But to trace the origin of the two sects, 
their connexion, enmity, and disunion; or to 
show by what means the last gained aacendency, 
would occupy more space and attention than can 
be here devoted to this interesting subject. 

The fame of the temple of Swayambhd Nith 
at length reached the ear of Mahmud; wlio, 
several years, had been projecting another ex¬ 
pedition, for tlio destruction of the vain idola¬ 
ters. Accompanied by thirty thousand horsei 
besides many volunteers, he lefl Ghazni the 
^ iM. 10th of Shab&n, Hij. 416': and in the 
middle of the following month, arrived 
at MultAn. An inhospitable desert lay on the 

H«rodotu» (6. III. c. S.) nolicea AliUt u one oT tbe 
idole vonhipped by the aoneot Arebe; bnt makee it nfeaiOe 
hj ideatifying it with Urania. The name cf this goddoa 

ii probably from the Arabic lUJiat, which aignifea the 
homed Moon, and the Son. T^a aaaertion of the father of 
hiilcry ia, therefore, recoocilfiable with the opinion of Moham- 
medan wntere regarding the idol at Mekka, which wan, they aoy, 
a male d»ty. and the aome with Swayare N4cb. 

See traaalaUon of an inacription from Abd, dated SaioTBt 
7S7, A D. 671. 

Habibu-t'Sair, 



ix^ute to Gujar&t; water and provisioQi were to 
be carried where none could be procured; and 
twenty thousand camels were laden with sup- 
plies. The army came to several fortifications in 
the desert, which submitted without resistance; 
sacked Ajmlr; passed Nahrwilah ; and arrived, 
at Somnith, in the month of Zulhijjoh. Here 
A.D. im. the Mohammedans beheld a large for* 
tress, whose walls were washed by the sea. The 
people within, anxious to view the strangers, 
crowded to the battlements; the Mohammedans 
advanced, and dispersed them with their ar¬ 
rows ; and an attempt was made to scale the 
walls. The Hind68, who now returned to the 
works, rendered the last abortive; and conU- 
nued a brave resistance till night made the 
besiegers retire. On the following day, the 
siege waa renewed; the place captured; and 
five thousand Hindus slain in the storm. A 
few, by escaping in a boat, saved themselves 
from the vengeance of the enemy. Mahmud, 
on entering the temple, observed a covered 
apartment, whose roof was supported by six 
pillars set with jewels ^; and here stood the idol. 

apartiae&t v&e the rece&e, 
which ia placed at the extreme ead o£ the teraplo dedicated to 
Bi?B. Six pillan are as many as coaid ht. in all probahiUty, 
stodded with jawele, and no more ue meotaoned in my copy of 



The latter was broken io pieces by the king’s 
own hand; and orders were given to his at¬ 
tendants, that the piecesr carried to Ghazoi, 
were to be cast before the great mosque in 
honour of the triumph obtained by I8l4m. By 
this expedition incalculable wealth was col* 
lected, and exceeded many thousand dinars; 
though the story of the jewels found in the 
belly of the idol is the invention of some narra* 
tor, who loved fable more than truth. Mali- 
mild returned to Ghazni by the route of the 
Sind desert, where his army suffered greatly 
from the scarcity of forage and water; and, 
though information was brouglit him that Pa- 
rama Dova^ greatest of the Indian R4jiU, lay 
with an army on his way, he pursued his march, 
not deeming it advisable to follow him. After 
much labour and suffering, the troo^ arrived at 
Ohaznf in the following year"^. 

A.D. uei Four years subsequent to these events, 
this great conqueror breathed his last. He had 
attained his sixty-third year, and died of stone 

tbe HBbibv.e-Sur. Othora, who hare fuaed that chls de* 
•cxiptioD applied to the «hol« body of the temple, enuiaerate the 
piUan from thirty-iix to fifey.iix. 

0) nia vee e title aigaifying supreme lord, end wu applied 
to the Sdji of Nahn^ilah. 

(•) TabakAt Akbari. 
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in the bladder; a disease, which, at this period 
of life, is equally common in its attack, it is 
suited to wear oat the last energies of a vigo* 
rous constitution. Mahmud, in sta¬ 
ture, was of the middle size; in face, strongly 
marked with small pox®; in spirit determined; 
in disposition vindictiTe and unforgiving; a 
wrangler in the religious doctrines of Isl4m, yet 
a follower of its most superstitious sect; pos¬ 
sessing vanity, to patronize learning as a mean 
of extending bis fame, though avarice, a stronger 
passion, made him forget bis purpose obsti¬ 
nate, bigoted, and energetic, he could at ooce 
awe the minds of the seditious, and secure the 
support of his subjects: who, loving him as a 
saint and their leader, shed tears of regret when 
he left his sceptre to weaker hands. 

With the decliningpoweroftbe race 
of Simln, the kings of Crhazni, from 
the humble situation of provincial governors, 
had raised themselves to extensive dominion. 
The quarrels of neighbouring states gave them 
a pretext for the necessity of interference; and, 
though not scrupulous in this matter, they jus¬ 
tified the march of their troops into other coun- 

(®) Perisha. 

(*) See the Tukenihi4*SbMUi. by DeolM Shjth, for hU 
treatment of flrdansl. 
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tries* as state expediency aiid self-preservation, 
while their only motive was a hope of adding to 
their territory, through the weakness of those 
they pretended to assist. The provinces of 
Ghazni P, Kibdi, and Balkh, with part of Khori- 
s&n* had been bequeathed tohia children by Sa- 
buktagin; but such was the extent and rapidity 
of the conquests made by Mahmdd, that, in 
no less than thirty years after, the empire of 
Ghazni extended from the Persian Gulf to the 
sea of Aral, and from the mountains of Knrdis- 
tin to theSatiaj. With the exception of Khi- 
zistin and Firs* yet remaining possessions of 
the nearly extinguished race of Bawaihii, this 
mighty kingdom included the whole of Persia, 
Transoxiana, and the Panjib ; while it embra¬ 
ced every variety of climate, through twenty 
degrees of latitude and thirty of longitude. 
The decease of its founder was the signal for its 
decline; which was equally rapid as its rise. 

At the death of Mahmiid, two sons 
were left to dispute the succession to his throne; 
but, as these were twins* whose priority of right 
was only established by a few hours, each con- 

(>) The proviace of Ghftui ie tbe nae ta thet called Z«bu> 
Ustifi. when dietin^shed froa K&bdi. 

See Gihbo&’ft Komen £apife. toI. x., p. 83* where thej 
are called Bowldea, 
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Bidered his claim equally legitimate, and re> 
solved to decide it by the sword. The will of 
their father had been evinced in favour of the 
elder; and, though his dying wish indicated him 
for bis successor, the younger was little disposed 
to yield obedience to a decision, which he con¬ 
sidered, no doubt, founded on caprice. Moham¬ 
med, the name of the former, mild and winning 
in his manner, had secured a father’s aficctiou 
by filial duty and implicit obedience; and 
though Masfid, the younger, had more striking 
qualities to sway the multitude, they were little 
calculated to win a parent’s love, though they 
might occasionally command his regard. The 
former, though gentle and tractable in disposi¬ 
tion, possessed little besides which might com¬ 
mand respect: the other, bold and independent 
in his language, might sometimes offend his 
father; but. distinguished for feats of strength, 
loved for liberality, and admired for his valour, 
won the hearts of the army and the nobles, and 
calculated with certainty on success. The 
Khalif of Baghdad had been privately instructed 
by the late king of Ghazni that, in addressing 
him, he was to insert the name of the Prince 
Mohammed before that of Mashd. The letter 
was read aloud in court, at Ghazni; some of 
the nobles, in their zeal for the cause of the 
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latter, expressed indignation and surprise at 
the circumstance, but the answer of Mas'ud to 
them was characteristic of the man. “Concern 
not yourselves,”, said he; “when swords are 
truest, we may write what follows^.” 

Mahmdd contemplated, as would ap¬ 
pear, the contest of the brothers for bis throne: 
and arranged, as far as circumstances would 
permit, that his favourite might 6nd every fa¬ 
cility for possessing himself of Ghazni. Masted, 
who had been sent to rule the most westerly 
dependencies of the empire, had his seat of go¬ 
vernment at Ispahdn; while Mohammed, nearer 
to the.capitsJ, directed the affairs of Transox- 
iana, and resided at Jurjin*, la the ancient 
Hyrcania, south-east of the Caspian. When 
the intelligence of his father^s decease was 
brought to the latter, he immediately set out 
for Ghazni, and was crowned with the approba¬ 
tion and aid of the late king's relations, who 
executed his will in this respect. The wishes of 
the army and the nobles, however, were all in 
favour of Masdd, who, leaving governors in 
the provinces of Persian Ir4k, made all possible 

(0 Feriehti. 

(*) loji&a, on the Ctsfdui, mutt bo CBirefully di^bi^thod ' 
from Joi^ist^, GhijjiatiD, or Georgia, which alto fonned part 
of the Gbaznian ocopire. 
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expedition in advancing to Khoris^m, with the 
intention of asserting his right to the throne. 
Mohammed made preparation to oppose him, 
and marched to Talci-ibid, not far distant from 
Ghasni; but the nobles, having formed a con¬ 
spiracy, seized and confined him; while they 
hastened to join his more fortunate 
rival. The aspirations of the younger were 
realized ; the conspirators joined him at Heriit; 
the army marched by way of Baikh to Ghazni; 
the elder brother was blinded, as the greatest 
mercy which can be extended to a rival in the 
east; and the crown of Ghazni encircled the 
brow of Masdd. 

Notwithstanding the many eminent qualities 
which distinguished this prince, and which ap¬ 
peared to indicate him as born for dominrbn, 
his administration proved less vigorous than 
was anticipated, and the extent of the empire 
was considerably reduced during his reign. 
The causes which occasioned such things were 
perhaps beyond the possibility of control. The 
pastoral tribe of Turkmins had found a brave 
and active leader in the person of Toghrul Beg, 
sprung from the race of Saljtlk; and, while these 
warlike barbarians were professing obedience 
to the king of Ghazni, they continued to com¬ 
mit aggressions against his people and his 
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power. Though long superior, the tioops of 
Ghazni had now met their equals: victory did 
not always accompany their standtuds; and 
the northern parts of the kingdom were all but 
severed from the monarch's control. 

The rise of such formidable rivals proved an 
auspicious event for the feeble states of India, 
by directing the attention of the Ghazni go¬ 
vernment to other parts of its possessions. But, 
though Mas6d was no longer able to afflict 
HindustAn with the desolating warfare which 
had been carried on by his father, the country 
was not altogether exempted fi'om foreign inva- 
A.oiw. sion. Au expedition was undertaken 
HiaiL against the fort of Hansi, eixty miles 
west of the river Jumna, and then the capital of 
Sewalik, or that mountainous country which 
separates the province of Dehli from the sources 
of the Ganges. The place was taken ; the 
troops advanced to Sonpat, of which the ruler 
ClepAl, or Deva Pil HaruAC^ fled; and a Mo« 
hammedan governor was established in the 


(') Hiib xb the title given him hy the Tebikit Akbnri $ bnt 
Lieut.* Col. Brigge’e FeriehUi <alU him Depel Hnny. We mey 
coeeldde that this person vu a follower of Buddha, aa hiB. title 
of Hariaath ia a deBignatioa of that daty, who, in the SanaVrlt 
inscription from Buddha GayA, or Boh Ax, ib called Hari, and 
Harita. (Bee .4.S. t. p. £64.) 
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place. After ordenog the Idols to be broken. 
Masiid went in pursuit of the fugitive Riji; 
who, being surprised by the king, lc«t most of 
his army, and escaped with much difficulty. 
The troops soon after returned to Ghazni; and 
Majdud*', the younger son of Maatid, was ap¬ 
pointed to the government of MultAn, and the 
Indian dependencies of the empire. 

Wliile the aggressions of the Saljuk Turk¬ 
mans were daily becoming more daring, Maaild, 
with singular infatuation, neglected to pursue 
those vigorous measures, suited to check en¬ 
croachments on his territory. Though the 
nobles endeavoured to dissuade him from un¬ 
dertaking the expedition to India, representing 
that the troops might be more properly em¬ 
ployed in expelling the Turkmans from Kho- 
rhsAn*. he would not attend to this good advice, 
and sulTered in the end for bis obstinacy. In 
his absence, the power of his formidable enemies 
had increased; the property and lives of his 
subjects were made their sport; and, as one of 
his nobles said, “ thongh once but ants, they 
had become adders y.” The several members of 
the subjugated race of Bawaihi, who, as lieute- 

(■) In Colonel ?eri^U he is sometimes celled Id&- 

dood. 


(s) H&bn>n-s*Sau. 


(’) Ferishtn. 
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nants of the king of Ghazoi, continued to conduct 
the government of Persian took this op¬ 

portunity of regaining their independence, and 
excited a rebellion. Masud, too late perceiving 
that all these causes threatened to dismember 
his empire, maiched against the Turkmitns. 
Several engagements were fought with various 
success, till the army of Ghazni, marchiug to 
Sirakhsh, in Khor/lsin, was opposed by the 
latter, and met with defeat. The king soon 
after withdrew to bis Indian possessions, with a 
view of recruiting his army, and repairing his 
losses i but the troops, becoming discontented 
on the road, mutinied, and dethroned their 
leader. . His blind brother Mohammed was now 
elevated to the vacant throne, and Masud sent 
to prison, where he was soon after oasassi* 
nated. 

The blind Mohammed did not long re¬ 
tain his ncwly-acquired dignity. Modiid, the 
son of Masiid, was not without suspicion that 
his uncle had been privy to his father’s murder. 
The former received the news of this event by a 
letter from his unde, who afected to lament a 
brother’s death; and the ansv^er to the fratri¬ 
cide was as biting and sarcastic, as condolence 
was ill-dissembled and uncalled for. in his ne¬ 
phew’s opinion : May God lengthen the days,” 
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said he, “ of so merciful a king, and grant that 
his mad son Ahmad gain glory in the practice 
of regicide, till he obtains his reward at our 
hands!*’ At this time, Modud was at Balkh, 
whither he had been sent, after his father’s 
defeat and retreat to India. Indignant at his 
uncle’s supposed hypocrisy, this prince, on first 
receiving intelligence of the event, was anxious 
to march directly on the Panjib, that he might 
revenge his father’s murder. From this he was 
dissuaded by his friends; who induced him first 
to go to Ghazni, and take possession of the 
ancient capital of his ancestors. His approach 
was hailed with acclamation by the citizens, 
who thronged to meet him. From this he hast¬ 
ened to the banks of the Indus, to oppose his 
uncle's army, which had marched from Lahore. 
The struggle of the parties was soon decided; 
a battle was fought between them, in which 
ModM was victorious; and his father's murder¬ 
ers were put to death. There was now no rival 
to oppose his pretensions to the throne of 
Ghazni, except his brother MajdM*; who had 
been left, as before noticed, in the government of 
the south-eastern states. Hansi was, at this 
time, the capital of the younger brother, who 
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refused to bear allegiance to the elder. The 
latter had failed by persuasion to bring the 
other to obedience, and had no choice left him 
but to trust to the sword for the issue of the 
contest A force was sent to the Panjhb; when 
Majdud, hearing of its approach, left Hansi, 
and hastened to oppose it. Soon after, however, 
he was found dead in his bed, without any previ¬ 
ous complaint; and left his brother undisputed 
possession of the kingdom. 

Revolt among its principal governors, Increas- 
ing encroachments by the Saljiik Turk- 
mkns, and the domestic quarrels of 
its princes, had much embarrassed the affairs of 
the Ohasni government The Hindiis were 
not slow in perceiving this change in the power 
of their conquerors; and, having experienced 
nothing from their goverament in the height of 
its prosperity but insult and dishonour, were 
glad to perceive the day of retribution approach¬ 
ing, and hastened to assist in its downfall and 
disgrace. Priestcraft was at work with the 
credulity of tbe people, and zealots of all parties 
perceived it was their interest to unite against 
their oppressors. A numerous host was coh 
lected, under the command of the Rkjii of Debli 
and his confederates; and Hansi, N4grak6t, 
and Thinesar, were retaken; the dilapidated 
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temples were rebuilt ; idolatrous rites re-esta¬ 
blished, and the Mohammedans of Lahore nar¬ 
rowly escaped the horrors of a storm. While the 
relatiTC power and knowIed|^e of parties, since 
those days, has turned much in favour of us 
as conquerors, the principles of human nature, 
and the incitement to action, are indelible and 
unchangfeable; and the lesson ought not be 
forgotten by those who have succeeded in 
possession. 

BiwifSiu order to fill up the periods of fable, 
and bring down its history to the time 
^^o^n Mohammedan annals of India 

IWUlttlT^ -rr .. , 

commence, the Vojdya monarchs ot 
Bengal, cotemporary with the Rajput princes 
bearing the title of Pil, are made to succeed 
them in the general system of Hindu chronology. 
This, as will presently be explained, is founded 
on misconception and ignorance. The last but 
one of the Yoidya Rij4s, Lakshroana Sinho, is 
well known to Mohammedan history as Laka- 
mir, and gives name to an era in Bengal. 
Their original seat of govern merit was Naddia*; 
but Gaur, or Laknauti, on the left bank of the 
Ganges, near Maid a, afterwards became their 
capital. Cotemporary with this state was that 

p) ^ejreaded, ai would appear, %t Naddift, situated near tbe 
junetion of the Jellioghi and K^mbdzAr nvere. 
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of Benares and Gaur; which was governed, 
in the reign of Mahmud of Gh^ni, by R4j4a 
of the Buddhist persuasion; of whose former 
existence and belief the urns found at Sarn&th, 
four miies north of Benares, and the inscription 
on the statue of Buddha, afford us unequivocal 
proofThe contiguous Hindd principality, 
north-westward, was K&)injar, tributary to the 
Buddhist princes of Benares; and furtl^er east¬ 
ward than that the kings of Ghazni do not appear 
to have advanced. The first of the Benares 
family, Bhdpdla, otherwise named Mahfpila, was 
succeeded by his sons Sthirapila and Vasanta- 
p4la, who erected the temple of Sarnith If the 
8rf Deva F41a, of the Mongfr grant and in¬ 
scription from Buddal^, be not the same person 

Sn A. R. Vol. V. p. US. 7h« date of tho Inicriptioo. 
eonmnDoratiag tho co&itnoUoa of ediAeoa dodioatod to Buddlia, 
ia gamvat JOSS. A.D. 10S7. 0/ tho princea oamod, the fint wu 
MabfpJili whole loni were Sthinpila, aod K&vapUn. 

(0 On the genealogies] lilt of (hia family, aee A.R. V. p.lSS, 
and Vol. XV. p. 46 S. 

C^) A. R. Vol. 1. p. 12S and 13S. Tbt date of the fine ia the 
33rd year of the lUji’i rclgo, and not of the general era called 
Simnt, which coomencei fifcy*iiz yean hefore Chriat It wai 
tha cuatom for the Belhara enpirora. or Lord Proteeton of India, 
to date their reign from the laat of their predeceaior: and of this 
we are Infonnad by the two MohtimiiedaBtravalleTB of Renaodot, 
who wrote a Hij. 696. A.D. 11 r$. It haa been uaaal to place the 
date of tbeae tnTela aa far back aa the end of the'mnth century 

of 
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aa the last, though differently entitled, he cer¬ 
tainly succeeded this family, not long after A.D, 
1027. Ten years subsequent to this time, the 
name of Yaso P41a occurs. He issues his com¬ 
mands in the fort of Karrab*, but ruled the 
realm of Kausamba, or Rangamatty, situated 
on the Brahmaputra river. This can be no 
other than Sri Deva PAla, who was mighty lord 
of the great Sugats or Buddhists, and had for 
his subjects the Gaur, Rhoso, Laasata, and 
Bhoto, or the people of Bahar, Kassay, Lhaasa, 
and Bhutan. He travelled on his pilgrimages 
from the sources of the Ganges, at Kedar N4th, 
to GtSkema on the ocean and overran the 
kingdoms on his route. These conquests were 
not permanent; but the occurrence of such 
indicates the unsettled habits of the military 
class of Hindijs in those times. As the prince 
who made them is said to have acted according 

of oni en, or Hij. 2C4; im^Xy beoaiue the commentator, Abti- 
Zaid al*Hasan. of Sinf, htA mentioned e rerolstion w)ucb hep- 
peoed in Chinn nt thin time. But. no the original mnanneriptcoa*’ 
mined obeemtione on theertent and eirctisiference of Datoascoa, 
and of other dciea ent^eet to Nfim-d'dio, nnole of the oele- 
bnted Saladin, vith the date when it wna written, Std, Uie 
OTtdeDce goee to prove that the invela conldnol have taken place 
earlier the end of the eleventh or twelMi eatary of ov era. 

(•) See A. R. TV. p, 433. 

Tb» Gdkema mentioned in the grant 'a Giikema on the 
Malabar ccmC. sad not Gokemak on the frontiere of Kesbmir. 
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to the Sh^stra, or the law, aod emulated a God 
in his actions, he may have thus received the 
title of Sri Deva PAla; while his other title of 
Yaso Pila would express his celebrity. On the 
west of India, Dhtirlabha Ghalukya had abdi¬ 
cated. at Nahrw&lah Patan, in favour of his 
son, or brother, Bhima RijA I; and made his 
pilgrimage to Gayi,. One of the Gohila family 
occupied Ajrotr, and, in the south of India, the 
Bel&! princes, who afterwards took possession 
of Dwdrd Samudra, had swerved from their alle¬ 
giance to the Oh61a R&j&s, and founded a new 
state north of the Krishna 
There is nothing more perplexing to the reader 
history than the variety 
wtuatia*. of uanjes hy which individuals are iu 
different places designated; and this practice 
has been a fruitful source of error, from the 
period when Greek historians first made known 
to us the history of Persia, even to the present 
day. An acute discrimination of the analogy 
and differences of historical facts, and an exten¬ 
sive knowledge of the several revolutions and 
rise of kingdoms which took place, can alone 
guard us against the commission of mistakes 
in this matter. In no part of oriental research 
will such be found more necessary than in our 

C*) Sm M‘K«iizi« Collection, Vol. IL p, IS, 
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inquiries after the early- history of the Hindtis; 
when indiriduals are sometimes d^iiT^ated by 
the appellation of tbexr tribe, at cdbers by their 
religious or military titles; and, as synonymous 
terms are indiscriminately used for the last, the 
causes for confusion are namerous, and their 
effect not easily prevented. Rijiputras had at 
this time the appellation of Yerma, or Yarman, 
which was the customary desigTiation for the 
military tribe, as that of Sarman^ pointed out 
the Brahmans, or sacerdotal class. The former, 
at the present day, is used to distinguish the 
Arracanese Buddhists of Kshatrya or Rijput 
origin, as Dr, Leyden informs us': and this 
similarity of appellation, among tribes west 
and east of the Brahmaputra river, is one of 
many facts, which go to establish their common 
origin. These Rijpdts, called ** Yerma Ksha¬ 
trya,” in a Sanskrit grant^ Jaya Chandra, the 
last Hindtl ruler of Kanauj, were sometimes en¬ 
titled Bhunuhara Bribmans’, or lords of the soil. 
Among the Rihans, or Burmese priests, they are 

(^) These sre the barUriaa phOosc^bos of the Gre^ vho 
were celled SsncAB«. See Open QemeMti* JleecMJra*. edit. 
Sylbor^. fd., p. 90$. 

0 Xfi-Yol. X. p.S9l. 

The dete of diis ^noC is Seomt oi 1294. AJl. 1177. 
SeeA.f.XV. p. 16D. 

(b Id the Bnddil hiseriptioft, R- 1. p. 134. 
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called Biammas, and are thought to be the first 
inhabitants of the earth. 

A member of the SilhAra tribe of Rdjp^ts, 
A.D. M9. having the appellation of Gonka 
UM^auiaa. conqucred Kirhata Kiindl 

Desh, Mdta Ronkun Desh^ and the country about 
Merij HIb Bon Mara Sinha Riji, who appears 
to be the same as Marichand of Dekhan tra¬ 
dition ^ reigned at Pan ala, and U styled Maha 
Mandala Ishwar, or master of an eKtensive 
region, and lord of the city of Tagara. About 
fifty years subsequent to this, the H&jds who 
ruled over the Gantiir and Pain ad districts, near 
the mouth of the Krishna, were also styled 
Gonka^; and, though these had the additional 
appellation of Ch6la, the probability is in favour 
of their relationship with the earlier R&jds, who 
ruled further west on the banks of that river. 


The Chalukya, or Solanki tribe of Rdjputs, 


A.o,i»n. 

Cb«iBk7w«f 


had been established in Gujardt and 
Kh&ndesh some time prior to the de¬ 


struction of Soranith. A branch of this family 


bad come from the westward at that time ; and, 


(*) Sttikrit gnfitiA ny pMMMion, ^ted OSp, A .P . 

10S8. 

(*) Sm Scotr» FeriihJa, Vdl. I. latrodoo. p. XI. 

(*) Sec Introdac. U> the M'Kenzie CkdJectioii, p. XCI. end 
CXV. 
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not long after, one of them conquered the terri* 
tory of Rantala’ desa, or the country about Kal* 
yani and Banawasi. The person who made these 
conquests was ViraRaya, who hadaiso the appeb 
ladon of BhnranaMallaVira; and was, as the 
inscriptioD tells ns, the foe of the kings of Ch6}a^. 
The reign of one of this family is remarkable for 
a revolution in the Jaina religion of the Dekhan; 
by which the well known sectaries and followers 
of Siva, who are called Lingayais, were first esta* 
blished in the country. Yijala Raya, the indivl- 
dual then reigning, endeavouring to repress the 
extension of this belief, was pnt to death by the 
enraged followers of its founder, ChennaBAsava*. 

Mohammedan conquests bad so disorganized 
KabMM the petty principalities on the banks of 
the J u mna and Ganges, and so upset the 
constitution of Hindu society, that a favourable 
opportunity was left for a military adventurer to 
establish a new dynasty in the Doab. The last of 
the KorAh family, who ruled Kanauj, had drawn 
on himself the hatred of the neighbouring RAjas 
by accepting a Mohammedan alliance, and was 
put to death as UQ worthy of the Hindu name. This 

(P) See lotrodac. to the M'Eesitie CoQeetipa, p. 

(«) See.^.5. CCp.4SS. 

Bidaw Porine extracted m tbe M'Eentie Gdlectioii, Vol. 
II. p. 10. 
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was the cause of Mahmiid of Ghazni's ninth 
expedition to India. From that time the vacant 
throne of Kanauj was to become the prize of 
any one who had the inclination and power to 
contend for it. A candidate at length appeared 
in the person of Sri Chandra Deva; who, only 
eix years prior to the revolution which extin* 
guished the Jaina religion in the Dekhan, 

conquered by his own arm the unequalled 
kingdom of Kanyikubja or Kanauj'.” His 
grandfather, Sri Pi], otherwise named Yoao- 
vigraba, claimed descent from the solar race 
Irom which we learn that the appellation of 
Rahtore, by which this family became celebrated 
in the annals of India, could not have been 
assumed prior to the conquest of Kanauj by Sri 
Chandra Deva. This prince visited the holy 
places of K&si, Kuslka, and northern Kosala, 
which are now known to us by the names of 
Benares, the Ktisi river in Babar, and the modem 
Fyzabad in Oude. Conquest could not have 
been the object of these visits, as the power of 
the recently acquired sovereignty was curbed, 
on the south-east, by the Pdl princes of Benares; 
and the evidence of grants seems to establish 

0 Se« incriptio&e and fraote rdaU?^ Co tbia J, R. 

p, H7. and Vol IX. p. 441. 

A. Vcl.IX. p.44I. 
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that, while the conquests of the latter were 
extended to the soatb, aJong the sea coast, those 
of the former were carried westward into Milwi. 

The state of Warangal, in the Dekhan, which 
became celebrated in the Mohammedan 
w tf annals, was established by a feudatory, 
or relatiye. of the Cbalukya family of Ealyani. 
The person who accomplished thift was Kakateya 
Pralaya; whom some genealogies make the son 
of Bbavaoika Malla, the same as Tira Raya. 

After the deathofModud, in A.D. 1049, the pro- 
cSSStm ®f Saljhk Turkmins conti* 

D ued to increase, while the fortune of the 
house of Ghazni was on the wane. During this 
period DO extensive conquests were made in 
India, though there were occasional aggres* 
sloos committed on its borders. N4grak6t was 
retaken in the time of Sultan Abd61 Rashid; 
and, during the reign of Sultan Ibrahim, pos¬ 
session of some places in the Panjib was 
obtained. The kings of Ghazui, however, had 
lost a great part of their paternal possessions 
on the west; which bad been wrested from them 
by Toghrul Beg and Alp Arslan, the victorious 
leaders of the Turkmins. The former, for a 
time, escaped total expulsion from th^ ancestral 
property, as Masud 111. of Ghazni bad married 
the daughter of Malik Shah Saljiik, otherwise 
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named Jal41-\id-din, or the glory of religion. 
But the limits of the empire were now so con¬ 
tracted that the royal family resolved to reside 
in India, and made Lahore** their capital. An 
officer was soon after sent to carry on a crusade 
against the Hindhs; during which, it is said, he 
passed the Ganges: but there Is cause for doubt¬ 
ing whether the Mohammedan successes, in the 
then weakened power of the Ghazni monarebs, 
could have been very great, against the vigorous 
Hindd leaders who ruled tlie kingdoms of 
Kanauj and Benares. 

SnDcvaPhlawas succeeded in the governmeot 

of Benares and Gaur> by RdjdPdla, 
who bad been appointed YavaRdji^ or suc¬ 
cessor, previous to his father’s death; and the 
throne of Kanauj was occupied by Mad an a P&Ia, 
son and successor of Sri Chandra Deva. 'We 
cannot but regret that the timeof Srf Deva Pdla’s 
death may not be accurately ascertained ; but, 
knowing that he reigned thirty-three years, and 
having identified him with Yaso Pdla, whose 
ascertained date is A.D. 1037, we shall not be 
far wide of the truth by fixing the accession of 
his successor in A.D. 1070. The states of Kanauj 
and Benares were distinct at this time; the 

c*) Feruhu. 

(*) Sm Mongfr grant. A.R. I. p. ISS. 
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general title of the miing family in the former 
lieing Cbandra. while all the princes of the other 
bore the appellation of P41a; and Mohammedan 
authorities recognise the two separate govern* 
menta of Kanauj and Mongir. The last, which 
comprised Benares and Gaur, extended its autho* 
rity not long after into Orissa and Dravira. In 
as far as the wealth and power of those who 
governed infiuenced the literature or religion of 
the Hindus, we may reasonably regret the want 
of their histoiy: though we have lost little by 
the absence of other details, which would pre* 
sent the same unvarying narrative of robbery 
and oppression, that are characteristic of quar* 
rels among a seml^barbarous people. 

The aovereignty of Benares andGaur had been 
n m i m il ^ansferred, as would appear, to Sr( 
Sura Piiia; who succeeded R4j& Pila. 
During the reign of this prince, the countries of 
X^tkal, the Hdcs, Dravira, and Kunjara, were 
subdued, and annexed to the kingdom of Gaur^. 

In the transcript of iht inscription, which 
informs os of these conquests, Guijara is read 
for Kunjara; but, aa neither western Gnjar4t 
nor the small district of tbia name in the Panj4b 
can be the countries intended, an error has pro¬ 
bably crept into the copy, by which Kunjara, or 
(r) See BuMti Inacrptioe, p. la A~R, I. p. 196. 
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u cxjuiitry abounding with. elephants, haa been 
converted into G arjara. The country of Kunjara 
is that now known by the name of Tipperoli, 
east of the Ganges; where the people, being 
of Scythian origin, were appropriately enough 
termed lidos*. Utkal is the province now. 
called OrisBo, east of the Godaveri river; and 
Dravira % though limited in its most coi^Bned 
sense to the eastern shore of the Peninsula, 
between tlie Palar and Koartil&ir rivers, has 
been Jicre extended to include the maritime part 
of TeJiugana. 

By the traditionary history and native annals 
of Orissa, the fact of its invasion, from the north, 
about ibis time, is sufficiently well authen¬ 
ticated The VanaivaK, or genealogical list of 

(*) The Kft eomt, ac the ftiuaroit of the bay of Bangs], from 
pmt Godaveri to Cape Hegraii u knowo bi the Por&Dai by the 
name of Kahnga, or a coonUy aboQnding with oreehi. In the 
end of the first century of onr era, it was eo known to the 
Roman troders: for Pliny telle ne, that the people called Caliogie 
coast hard open the tea (Book ir, chap. XVil). la chap. XIX, 
he gives a noet accurate deecriptioQ of them: "When you are 
over the Gangea, the first region upon the coast that you set foot 
into is that of the Gandartda and the Caliagis. called Parthiales: 
(Quest. Ihos named from the people having the manners of Parthi- 
ans?) The king of this country bath in ordinary for bis wan eighty 
tbooeand foot, one thoosand boras, and seven hundred elephants.” 

(*) It originally iocltided Arcot and Madras. 

(^1 See Mr. Sterling's nccount of Oriaea. A. R. XV, p. 26r. 
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its priDceSi has erroDeousty brought the invader 
from the banks of the GodaveH, or lesser Ganges, 
and styles the new race Gangi-Vansa. The 
person who snbdoed the province was named 
Serang Deo, or Chor Ganga; and was probably 
the same as Sura PUa of Ganr. It is impossible 
to determine whether the invasion of Orissa was 
conducted by the Supreme Raj is of Gaur in 
person, or by their military ministers; but no 
doubt can esist that the change of dytiasty in 
the former was effected through the influence of 
one or other from the latter. The cognate 
origin of the letters of the Mah4vaJipuratn 
inscription*, and those of the Bhalt alphabet, or 
sacred character of the Burmese, and the tra¬ 
dition that the temples there were executed by 
the Dharma Riji, or a northern prince, are 
other proofs confirming the authority of the 
Buddal inscription, with regard to the conquests 
which were effected in the south. 


A.D. lift. 


Masfid in. of Ghasni was eventually 
succeeded by his son Bairam, who is 
more distinguished for the pannage 


(*) iM>w koova by the mxm of the Sevea 


is situted to the wuth of hfadni. Aa Mcoaat of 
the iaemptioQj, by Dr. B^nn^Ue. wtD be foond in Vq]. H. TVm#, 
eitd fnrdtwuifbniiatiOQiii^be eoDectedfrom the 
^penofbCeeios. ^ XJS. V(d.Lp. 145, 

aadV.p. «9. ' 


F 
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he extended to literature than for the conquests 
he made. His death happened after a reign of 
thirty-five years ; during which time he alter¬ 
nately occupied Ghazni and Lahore as his capital. 
In this reign the Arabic version of Bidpay's fables, 
called the Kalila wa Dimna, which had been 
translated from Pehlevf by Abdallah ben Mo- 
kaffa, was rendered into Persian. Many learned 
men at this time found a liberal patron in Sult&n 
Bairam, who united to an uncommon desire for 
knowledge a noble and generous disposition^. 
The poet Shaikh Nizimi was one among the 
many who experienced the benefit of such 
enlightened liberality. 

Soon after his accession to power, Sult^ 
Bairam was engaged in an expedition to Lahore, 
for the purpose of chastising Mohammed Bahlin, 
the refractory Viceroy of India; who had been 
appointed to the government by bis rival brother, 
Sul tin Arslin. The Viceroy was defeated and 
made captive: but, being subsequently pardoned 
and reinstated in the government, effected 
several conquests in the country of Sewalik. 
Having soon after excited a rebellion, Moham¬ 
med Bahlin was again defeated near MultAn, 
and perished in his flight. 


C^) FeriihtR. 
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. ^ ^ ^ Jaya Chandra, tha last Hindfi sove- 
reign of Kanaoj, and one of the most 
celebrated charactersofRijput history, 
was at this time appointed Yara R&j&, 
or designated successor and associate in the 
empire of his father, Yijaya Chandra”. He is well 
known in the legendary history of the Rijputs 
as the riral and enemy of Prithri Riyi, prince of 
Ajmir, between whom a contest for pre-emi¬ 
nence, as supreme potentate of India, was con¬ 
tinually kept up, till the Mohammedans, under 
Mohammed Ghori, interfered and ruined both. 

Some time previous to the accession of Jaya 
Chandra, the snpreme power of the P4l princes 
of Ganr had terminated with Niriyan P61a, 
the last Jf his race: and to this canse we may 
ascribe the contests which followed between 


(«^ truuiltzioo of t gnat of bj Ur. Colottrooke ia 
A.R- DC p. 441. Ibepom wfao uftde die grant «u tbe list 
Eiji ot Eiaitq. who, bj moe errcr. is dure nlJoA by the neme 
of his Vijiji Qtaadn Dera. It a plunly sated in the 
gnat tfait it wss gxrao on the ocffwico of his insngiinlioa as 
YtTS Riji; end here Chudrs Dera could not poeeibly be 
meant; the MohiniincdsB infona ns dnt Jajn 

Chaodra, iHienelsiD in battle by tbe troope of Mohsmmed Gbori, 
b&d attained old age. It is evident from another grant 

by this &imly, (A. R. XV. p. 449,) that Vijayi Chandra and 
Jaya Chsodra iroe fathv and aoo; but Mr. WDsod, mhie coed- 
cacDts, ^pcsn to be wroog when he sieigns the first gnat to 
Vyaja Chandra. 


Ft 
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Jaya Chandra of Kanauj and Prithvi Riyk of 
Ajmfr. Benares and the north-western part of 
that kingdom became the possession of the 
Rijha of Kanauj, while Lakshin ana Sinha, or 
Lakamir^ last of the Voidya RAjhs, seized on 
Gaur and Bahar. 

The family of Ghor, who originally possessed 
the mountainous district of Rhorisin, south-east 
of Herit, was raised to distinction by the suc¬ 
cessful wars of Ghiyisu-d-din Mohammed of 
Ghor; who had succeeded to the government of 
his native country, at the death of his cousin 
Ali-ud-dln*. He conquered the greater part 
of Khor&sin, and expelled the Kh^rizmians. 
Previous to this time, the chiefs of Ghor had 
connected themselves with the kings of Ghazni 


The HBbfbij*»*8iir thec when Moharamed fiakli- 
tifcr Quiy, one of the of Kuttu*d*dfn Albuk, tint 

Moheumedan kin^of Dehlf, took poueuion of Geur atxd BeDga]> 
A.D. ISOS, the mjk Lakam^r had beeo i& pOMonion of hia 
throoe Mveat^ jom. K« W probably succeeded as a mioor, 
and muit have comme&eed reigning A.D. 1183. This wiQ be 
found to agree exactly with Abul-Ful'a accoimt of hie era, from 
which the people of Seogal data thdr tranaactions. When Akbar 
iasoad ^e 6mas for oetablJehiag the nahi era, In Hij. 
the ara of Lakshmaiia 8iaha was then in its I66th year, and mnit 
bare eoase^aantly commenced Hij. SSS, or A.D. 1138. Fariahte 
u therefore in error whan be placaa the first Mohammedan con- 
quart of Bengal in Hij. 68r, A.D. 1191. 

(*) On the anthoritr of the KholiiattQO>Akhh&r. 
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by marria^; bot, as several of tbe former had 
beea put to descth by the latter, a fierce enmity 
was produced between ^e families, and ended 
by the Ghorians establisbiog their anthorlty over 
the possessions of Ghazni on the min of their 
rivals. 

Gfiiy4sa«d-dln> being firmly fixed in 
the government of Ghor, conferred the title of 
Shahibu-d-din Mohammed Ghori on his brother, 
and appointed him his Ylceroy at Ghasni An 
army was conducted the following year into 
India, where Mnlt&n and l)cba were subdued. 
Having again marched his troops into that 
country, A.D. 1178, Shahibu-d-dln Mohammed 
Ghori, by the route of the Sind desert, advanced 
to the confines of Gujariit; where he was 
opposed by Bhima Deva Cbilukya*, lientenant 
of his brother, tiie RAji of Nahrwalah. The 
Mohammedans experienced a severe defeat on 
this occasion, and suffered many hardships in 
their retreat^. 

The power of the Ghaani princes, 
who had for some time maint^ed a 

EbbAm-t-Sur. 

(ij 8*fiikrit iua^tioiu Ctmb AM, AJL XV, p. 890 
and 801. depart ahhna Den to be of the Oiilvkyt. race, ead 
not of Uie •» veatei by ibe ilirft Atmiedi. 

(k) Fenbta. 
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semblance of sorereigci authority in India» 
was now completely extinguished: Khuarau FI. 
having been made a prisoner, aarrendered 
Lahore to the Ghorian. Six years previous to 
this event, 5hahibu-d*dfn Mohammed Ghori 
had invested this capital; but. being unable to 
take the place, concluded a peace with the feeble 
representative of the once powerful house of 
Ghasni: the latter having agreed to deliver up 
his son, as a hostage, that the articles of the 
treaty might be fulfilled. The terms of the 
treaty were not observed, however, and the 
Gborian, again obliged to invest the town, failed 
in an attempt to capture it. Treachery at length 
secured to him what force was not able to effect: 
and the empire of Babnktagin was transferred 
to Mohammed Ghori. 


i.i».nr. No Mohammedan rival remained to 
conquests of the Ghorian in 
!$.*' India; and his thoughts were now bent 
on extending his possessions in that country. 
The Hindu rulers of Kanauj and Ajmfr were 
the only authorities who had the means of de¬ 
feating his pretensions; and such, when weighed 


against the arrogance of the champion of Islim, 
would be as nothing in the balance. Mohammed 
Ghorf conducted his troops towards Ajmir, by 
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the route of SirbindH which he captured. He 
then took Kohram and Samana*. The Rij4 of 
Ajmir, at this timet was Pnthri whom 

the T4rikhi Alli names Gola, tboQg;h more 
correctly wntten Gohila, as such was the ap¬ 
pellation of his fribe^. Having beard that the 
Mohammedans bad taken those plaoesr be ad¬ 
vanced with an army of RijputSr to stop the 
march of the Ghonans. The parties sooo ^ter 
came to blows; but the right and left wings of 
the Mobammedaits being broken, took to flight, 
and leit their leader, with the centre, to main¬ 
tain an uneqaal contest. Mohammed Ghori, 
though forsaken cowards, was lumself un¬ 
dismayed; and, notwithstanding many of his 
friends continued urging him to leave the field 
of action, he turned a deaf ear to their intrea¬ 
ties, till unhorsed, and about to become a cap- 

(t) 'nrfkbi Atf afid TabaUt Abbuf. Coioaal Brigga’g 
Fembta the treopa captan Babtmda, bot tbef tppeair to 
bare kept man to ea^L 

(*) Both t h» pla'^T? ait frara Siriund, aadimmediat^y 
vest from tba Gognr Birm. 

(*) Legesdai^ biatory ammMcfy Dames bis w3>e dka Cbobaa; 
bat tbe msOTptioo from Band, deled AJ). 1168 (JJi. XV. 
p. 4M), uy>—'* He was as aatmmial momi for aa oraameDt to 
tbe fomamaat of die tribe ef tbe GolaknUu” lUa is excdJeot 
authority, utd prorea dtat tbe omae cf Chnhan was only adopted 
•boot tbe time. 
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tive. A fierce struggle here commenced be- 
tsreen the Rijputs and the Mohammedans, the 
former endeavouring to carry off the Sultin, 
while the others made desperate efforts to pre¬ 
vent them. Fortune at length favoured their 
exertions; and the troops of Ghor, having by 
one determined effort driven back the Hindt^s, 
released their leader. Mohammed Ghori, who 
thus narrowly escaped from an untimely death, 
was mounted by his followers on horseback, and 
carried from the field of battle. He had not 
gone far when, becoming faint and weak from 
the loss of blood, they placed him in a covered 
litter, and immediately continued their flight, 
till far beyond the danger of pursuit; notwith¬ 
standing the R&jputs made no effort to follow up 
their first success^. On arriving in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lahore J*, Mohammed Ghori disgraced 

(*) T&dkbi Alfl. F«rlaht« ttjt, that he wi» punued; hue 
thii author hu Ueaded two diSiereDt battlea iato one; end lo 
freqnentlj mixes up hie sanative with latnlous accemaU, maniu 
Mctiired in Isdla. that, thoug^i bo ma^ be ooseidered on the 
whole a goo6 hietorian. many of hie aieertione moat sot be 
iisplicitly relied on. Feriahta wm only a cannier, and not 
always a jadlcloua one. He oonld not have extenaively atadied 
the hiitory of the country, or tbe beano; of facta, axid> ie very 
contradictory in his dates at diffrrent place*. 

Colonel Brigp’a Feriahta has Ghor, but be did not reside 
there, aa appears. 
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the officera who had deserted him; and, haviog 
compelled them to bang about their necks their 
horses’ mouth-bags, filled with grass, sent them 
into the city with this badge of infamy. During 
this year the Sultan remained at Lahore, to re¬ 
pair the disasters of defeat, and then marched 
to Ghazni. 

The disgrace of defeat weighed so hearily on 
the mind of Mohammed Ghori, that for several 
years he remained inactive; and, sorrowful for 
the event, was so vexed with those who had 
caused it, that he would not permit any of the 
disgraced nobtee to approach him, or pay their 
respects. Having at length, however, assem¬ 
bled an army, witbont pennitUog any one to be 
privy in bis counsel, he marched for Peshliwar. 
At thig place an old man of Ghor came oat to 
meet him; and, after having performed the usual 
salutations and respect proper to be observed 
before sovereigns, the sage requested to know 
what were his intentions; for, though there 
were many speculations regarding them, no one 
knew with certainty whither he was going. 
Mohammed Ghori informed him. that, ever since 
his defeat by the Hindus, he had neither slept 
soundly nor indulged in pleasure; and, though 
little might be trusted to the troops of Ghor, be 
nevertheless felt confident that God would aid 
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him in consulting the interests of the true faith, 
by conducting an army bto Iudia<^ To this the 
sage replied — ‘'Please God, your wishes will 
be so accomplished by our kinsmen, that your 
heart will be delighted : but let me advise you 
to forget their past offences, and so honour them 
with your confidence, that they may serve you 
with zeal, and omit nothing which may contri¬ 
bute to success.” This good advice was fol¬ 
lowed; the disgraced nobles were called to the 
presence of their leader; to him they excused 
themselves, saying — “ Though we know what 
our master suffered for the past, we had yet no 
remedy to offer; and prayed to God that he 
would again invade Hindfistin, to give us an 
opportunity of wiping away the stain on our 
character. Thank Heaven, the time has now 
arrived when, by a victory over the idolaters, 
we may hope to have our wishes accomplished, 
and the load of sorrow, which has weighed down 
our hearts, removed'!" They were all again 
received into favour, and honoured with proofs 
of their master*s regard. 

After having passed the Indus, the 
Ghorians advanced by the route of 
the Panj4b to the neighbourhood of Dehll; 


WTSrfkhi Alfi. 


W TirtkW Alfi. 



while the Hindus, under Pritbyi R4y4, prepared 
to oppose them. The former were yet distant 
two stages from the camp of the enemy, when 
their leader made a feint retreat in the direction 
of Sirbind. Prithri elated by bis former 

success, and imagioing the inraders were panic- 
struck, porsaed the flying foewho thus retreat¬ 
ed, four or fire stages, without indicating a wish 
to engage their pursuers. The R4jp6ts sent 
the Mohammedans a message of defiance, telling 
them — “ Like thieres, who enter the dwellings 
of men, and fear pnnishment, you fly before 
us; but it is now fit you stand a battle: fly not, 
therefore, if yon respect ^e honour of your 
government.’' To this an answer was returned 
by the latter, that they, mistrusting their own 
prowess against that of their pursuers, were 
obliged to fly. The retreat had been thus con¬ 
tinued, till the former reached the town of Na- 
raini, since called Tiranri*, situated between 
Kumai aud Th^nesur, on the banks of the Chit- 
tung rirer*. Here both armies encamped; the 
Mohammedans occupying the western and the 
Rijputs the eastern bank. The latter, with 

(*) FtfiattL Una pV* i$ ieuiLecu miks nuuth of lUnesoj’, 
tnd ie liuertod in Mr. of C&ML 

(*) Feridits callft h the Suntt^ (Somwiti) Birer, which la not 
Iv s&d ha emd Us igaovuee of geognphr. 
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their leader, had been lulled into fatal security 
by the well-dissembled fears of the other; and 
Shah&bu-d»dia Mohammed Ghori, perceiving 
he had thus accomplished the object of his re¬ 
treat, made seven thousand cavalry pass the 
river, during the night, with orders to attack 
the enemy's camp at daybreak. His instruc¬ 
tions were attended to; the Mohammedans as¬ 
saulted the Hindds, and took them by surprise; 
Frithvi R&y&, in the drat moment of panic, 
endeavouring to escape on horseback, was 
prevented by his followers, but, having sub¬ 
sequently mounted his elephant, bravely led on 
the Rijpdts; and the contest was maintained 
till nightfall, when victory declared for the 
Ghorians. Many of the Hindis were slain; and 
Prithvi Riyi was made captive. This proud 
RAjput chief, when brought into the presence 
of the Sultin, refused to do him homage, by 
bowing his head before him; but one of the 
Mohammedan attendants, indignant at the insult 
offered to his master, seized the fallen monarch, 
and bent his forehead to the earth'*. On being 
asked by the Ghorian, how he would have 
treated him, bad it been his own fate to become 
a captive, Prithvi R&yli replied, that he had 


00 Tiifthi Alfi. 
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prep&red ^Ideo fetters with which he intended 
to load bis prisoner, had be himself been con¬ 
queror ; hat DOW Uiat the day was his enemy’s 
he was ready to bear whatever might be inflict' 
ed on him. He also advised the Ghoriao, that, 
if his desire was to seize on Hindustan, he 
ought to proceed without delay to do so, as 
there was no one remaining who possessed 
power to oppose him; but, that if gold was the 
thing be fought for, he would present him with 
as mnch as his soul might corel The former 
replied, that the conquest of the country, not 
the possession of gold, was his object in con* 
ducting his soldiers into India; and, having 
carried Prithvi Riyi along with him, he ad* 
vanced against Ajmir, which contained the 
treasure of the Hmd4 Prince. Ajmir, with 
several other strongholds in that quarter, 
was subsequently captured; and the Sultiu, 
soon after having returned to Gha£ni, appointed 
Kutbu-d-dln Aibuk, one of the royal slaves, 
his depnty in India. 

ms ^ The war which Shabibn-d-din Moham- 

med Ghori waged with Prithvi RAyA 
for the monarchy of India, is alike celebrated 
among the Mobammedaus and RAjpdts; bat, in 
the legendary bistory of the tatter, the exploits 
of this greatest among their heroes are embel- 
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liahed with all the poetical exaggeration that 
could alone render this subject pleasing to a 
people, whose vanity was gratified to hear their 
household bards sing the actions of their ances* 
tors. There is nothing improbable, or highly 
coloured, in the Mohammedan narrative of this 
transaction, given on the authority before 
<}uoted; and, though it differs considerably 
from that given by Ferishta, it seems on the 
whole more consistent and authentic than the 
account of that author. No doubt exists of this 
action having been fought at Tirauri; but, 
according to some authorities, the troops of 
Ghor, before they offered battle, had retreated 
westward of Lahore. With regard to the mo¬ 
tives which induced the Qhorian to invade 
India, we leam, from the Mohammedans, that a 
desire to support the interests of Isl&m, and a 
wish to wipe away the disgrace of former de¬ 
feat, were the only ones: though the Hindd 
legends would lead us to suppose that, in a war 
between the rulers of Kanauj and Ajmir, the 
former, when the losing party, determined to 
betray his country, and leagued with the in¬ 
vader. It certainly appears that Prithvi R4yi 
was not supported in this war against the Gho- 
rianby assistance from Jay a Chandra, of Kanauj; 
but ^e supioeness of the former, on this occa- 
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sion, may be with more reaaon ascribed to bis 
jealoQsy, as a riTal candidate for the supreme 
monarchy of India, than to revenge; and there 
is no good foaodaticn for the belief that bis 
more favoured opponent had carried off his 
daughter or his mistress. The supreme mo¬ 
narchy of India had become vacant, as we have 
seen, by the death of Niriyan Pila, of Gaur 
and those who set up their pretensions to the 
paramount title were the Princes of Ajmir and 
Kanauj. Jay a Chandra, who ruled the latter, 
was of the Rahtore tribe; and Prithvi RAyA 
though a member of the recently established 
tribe of Chohan, was more oommouly styled a 
Gobiia, after the parent stock. If we may be¬ 
lieve the Rijpht legends, and in this particular 
they are not unworthy of credit, the former 
resolved to perform the RAjasdya* sacrifice, and 
seal his supremiacy. Prithvi BAy&, who consi¬ 
dered he had a superior claim to the honour, 
absented himself f^m the ceremony; though 
most of the other RAjis their homage to the 
monarch of Kanauj. The former was represent¬ 
ed there, in effigy, as the doorkeeper. His 
subsequent arrival, in disguise, at the court of 
Kanauj; his conquest of the affections of Jaya 

C*) a nenfice performed by a muwm] nwurch, ettended by 
all hift Otbutuy priDCes. 
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Chandra’s daughter, her flight from her father’s 
house, his apathy in every thing but love, and 
indiffereDce to the affairs of his kingdom, even 
when the invader was at his door, are so many 
poetical inventions to adorn a tale, but do not 
suit the gravity of history: notwithstanding 
they have been adopted by the historian, Abul- 
Faal Tlie manner of his death is also a sul:ject 
of doubt; but the Mohammedan account, that 
he was slain by order of the Sult&n, after this 
victory, is agreeable to their usual policy. 

Though it be related, by Hindu 
fJKT'"* legends, that, in the war between 
Shahibu'd-dln Mohammed Ghori, and Prithvi 
R&yA Jaya Chandra had called in the Invader, 
there is no evidence to support the truth of the 
assertion. Mohammedan authorities are quite 
silent regarding this matter; and we cannot 
suppose that the latter, who have been long 
accustomed to detail the events of their history, 
could have passed such unnoticed had it taken 
place. But, though not actively aiding the Mo¬ 
hammedans, Jaya Chandra, by having become 
a tame spectator to the downfall of his rival, 
bad materially aided them in subduing India; 
and soon after he had cause to repent of such 
indifference to his country*s cause. Success 
only serves as a stimulus to ambition, or to 
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render its possessonDored&Hng;; and Mohammed 
Gborl, who had accomplished the ruin of the 
Prince of Ajmfr, and possessed his country, 
resolved to destroy the power of his rival. 
After the defeat of Prithvi R4y&, the troops of 
Gh6r, who marched for Ghazni, had wintered 
the following; year in Pesbiwar; and Eutbu- 
d-din Albuk, Viceroy of India, having; in the 
mean time sabdaed many of the cities in this 
country, seized the inhabitants, and sent them 
as slaves to his master. The Hi.ji of Kanauj. 
now the greatest sovereign in Hindustan^ pre- 
pared to rereng;e this wanton cruelty, and com¬ 
menced hostilities against the Mohammedan 
possessions, with seven hundred war elephants, 
and one hundred thousand cavalry. On hearing 
UM. of this movement, the Snlt&n imme¬ 
diately returned to India, and effected a junctlou 
with the troops of the Viceroy. The nulted 
armies of Gh6r advanced to the banks of the 
Jumna; where, between Cbandwar and Eta- 
wah, they were met by the Hindils. Here an 
action was fought, in which the latter were de¬ 
feated, and Jay a Chandra slain r. The death 
of the latter was not known till after the battle, 
when his body was recognized by his followers; 
who identified it by means of the golden studs 

(t) TtriUd AtS and Femhtt. 

6 > 
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with which hb teeth, on account of extreme 
age, had been fixed in their sockets. Of the 
seven hundred elephants, which had been 
brought against the Mohammedans, ninety 
were taken; among which a remarkable white 
elephant is mentioned, that refused to make 
obeisance to the Sult&o, and had almost killed 
the rider, who endeavoured to force the animal 
into compliance. A knowledge that the Rdj&a 
of Kanauj, like the monarchs of Siam, retained 
white elephants in their service, combined with 
other facts, loads to this opinion, that the for* 
mer observed the Buddhist religion*, and wor¬ 
shipped these aniinaU. 

oeuNir ub- Shah4ba-d«di n Mobam med Ghorl en • 
to«Jcua^ tered Benares after this battle, whore 
he loaded four thousand camels with jewels, 
fine clothes, and rarities of every description, 
and sent them to Ghazni. At this time many 
other cities of India were captured, and the 
country subdued as far as the confines of China*. 

(*) The Jaiaft fod Baddhiat ajiteraa of ihiih were of old ^7 
little r«coo 7 od froca eecb other: and the difereneea which now 
jgatUy a divieion appear to be of modern origin. 

(*) CT&rfkbi Alfl.) Mr. Gilford, in hia essay on Vikraaidi' 
^ and SdliTihaan (.d JZ. IX. p. 908), has cummitled a reioark'* 
able afiaehroniav, by ascribing the conquest of Kakha TUj, or 
Cachar, with Rangsnatti. or Kausojoba, to Mslmiiid of Gbasof,' 
in AC. lOir. 
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^ Soon after the defeat death of 
the R4j h of Benares, Mohammed Ghori 
returned to Ghazni; and the viceroy of India, 
having fought several battles, extended the 
Moh amm edan possessions in his absence. He 
defeated the army of Bhima Deva, of Nahr- 
walah; ravaged Gajarit and Ajmiri entered 
the province of Agra; laid siege to the hill for¬ 
tress of Siana \ north of the river Chambul; 
where, having heard that his master had left 
Ghazni, in the month of Muharram 
Hij. 592^ and was advancing into India, he 
abandoned the siege, and went to meet him at 
Hansi. The united armies, having again 
marched against Biana, took it; and Mohammed 
Ghori subsequently laid siege to Gwalior. The 
R4ji of this place bad defended the fortress for 
nearly twelve months, when the disturbed state 
of Khor&sin, and the hostile incursions of the 
Saljtik Turkmiios, recalled the Sult4n to 
Ghazni. Having left his general, Bahi-ud- 
din Toghru), to continue the siege of Gwalior, 
marched from India, doling the 
month of Saffar, in the following year of the 
Hijra. Gwalior still held out for some time 
against the Mohammedans; but the RijA tired 
of their persevering efforts to take it, sent at 
(^) P^rtahtn- {<) 'nrikfaj Alff. 

G & 
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length a messenger to the Viceroy, Kutbu-d- 
din Aibnk, and instracted him to tell the lat¬ 
ter, that, though he would not deliver up the 
fortress to Bahi-ud-din Toghrul, he was wil¬ 
ling to give the other possession of it, and would 
pay a tribute to his master. • On this the Viceroy 
mai-ched against Gwalior, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of BahA-ud-dIn Toghxol, who resolved 
to resist this interference; when his'death hap¬ 
pily relieved the former from all anxiety regard¬ 
ing this matter. The Rkjk was subsequently 
reinstated in power at Gwalior^. 

Supreme Rij^ of Nahrwilah, 
Bhima Deva Chahikya, assisted by his 
feudatories, Prahladana and Dara Versha% the 
rulers of Chandravati, assisted by the Riji. of 
Nagore, made an effort to wrest Ajmir from 
the Mohammedans. The troops of the latter 
were, at this time, dispersed over the provinces; 
but Kutbu-d-dln Aibuk, with the few soldiers 
he could collect, marched to oppose them, and 

(^} On the Qmt«d authority of the T&rikhi Alfi aud Ferubta. 

These are called Walha and Darebarz by Periahta; and are 
mentioned in the Inscrip. Avx, and XVIII. ^‘on Ahd, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. 'Wilaon, A.R. toI. XVT, The magnificent mina of 
Chandravati, aitoated on the veatera face of the Aravalli Moun- 
tajoa of RijpQtana, were viaited not lon^ dnoe by Sir Chariee 
Colville, and aeveral other geotlemen. ThU andent city ia only 
fourteen tnilee eaat of Abd. 


was defeated. Id this action tbc Viceroy was 
severely wounded, and carried to Ajmfr; which 
was DOW besieged by the allied army of Hindils. 
When intelligence of these movements was re¬ 
ceived at Ghazni, reinforcements were imme¬ 
diately sent to the assistance of the Viceroy. 
Ajmir was maintained against the besiegers 
till the arrival of the troops from Ghazni; 
when the enemy, retiring, were pursued into 
the district of Sirohi. At this time, the rulers 
of Ohandravati, who were encamped near Abu, 
resolved to defend the passes into Gujarit; and 
the Viceroy, hearing of this, attacked and de¬ 
feated them with groat slaughter. On this 
occasion vast spoils were obtained by the Mo¬ 
hammedans, who now advanced into Gujarit, 
and captured Kahrwilah. The Viceroy, soon 
after retracing his steps to Dehll, took the forts 
of Badadn, Kalpi, and KiHnjar^ having thus 
reduced the country as far as the junction of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. 

S^SSJi’ Mohammed Bakhtiir Khilji, who com- 

manded a division of troops under the 
Viceroy, was at this time sent across the Ganges i 
to possess the province of Awud^, which be 
reduced. Here he obtained much spoil; and, 


(•) F«rnbta. 


(*) CwiCDonly called Osdo in the 
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h&vkug rendered b mi self formidable by incrcasit^g 
his military force, excited tbe envy of the other 
eommandera who were serving under the Viceroy. 
Soon after, this general appears to have conquer¬ 
ed the northern part of Bahar, or Mithiia; and 
his enemies had become so jealous of his suc¬ 
cess, that they left no method untried of preju¬ 
dicing the mind of Kutbu-d-din Aibuk against 
him. The Viceroy yielded so far to their cla¬ 
mour as to enter, at one time, into a design of 
murdering Mohammed Bakhtidr Khilji ; but, 
having been persuaded by some of his intimates 
to commute this sentence, he determined that 
his servant should decide his fate, in single 
combat, againat a fierce white elephant*'. The 
latter was successful, and rose in the estimation 
of his master, who subsequently conferred on 
A.s. im. him many favours. Mohammed Bakh- 
ti^r Khilji was again sent into Bahar; the 
south-eastern part of which, or Mogadha, was 
subdued, and Gaor, its capital city, taken. The 
Rdjd of South Bahar, at this time, was Laka- 
mfr, or Lakshmana Slnha*, last of the Voidya 
monorchs. He had reigned over the country 

The same elephant, no douht, that vi$ taken fim the 
lUyi of Senves. 

0) Theee facte have been itrangelyconAraiided by Mr, Wilford, 
in bis euay of Vikramiditya end Siliv^aoi, A.R. IX., p. 190: 

and 
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for seventy or eighty years, and was renowned 
for his equity and liberally*. When the Mo- 
bammedan general took Gaor, the Hindu mo¬ 
narch escaped; and the former, not long atler, 
declared himself independent of the Viceroy, by 
reading the khviba in his own name. 

A.p. im After the Gakkars bad. in the be^* 



ning of thig year, murdered Shahab- 
ud-din Mohammed GhoH, Rutbu-d- 


dCn Aibuk was left undisputed master of all 
the Indian pcssesmoos that belonged to the for¬ 
mer, excepting Bahar and Bengal, which owned 
the anthority of Mohammed Bakhtiir Khiljf. 
From thU date the hrst Mohammedan empire 
of Debli may be said to commence; and was 
sucessively ruled by different families of Af¬ 
ghans, till the establishment of the M<^hul 
dynasty by the celebrated Biber. 


ftod Mr. Wilsctti lA fbUowaig him, hu comnulted e «niiU- 

ia bu comments <id the AM XVI., p. BSfi. 

The inha, or T Mfr, MUhoad, asthw oi the Hablbo* 
**Stir. beebeoi coneidond (fae eeme with M4] Deo, of 
Gqafit; hot the CbeldiTn Biji t£ Kehnrilih. end the V<w^ 
motiMth of Geor, hod no eooaeium with each other; and Ginartt 
wu never invaded hj MohapHoed Bakhtiir Khilji, as aoppoeed 
by 'Wilfbrd. 
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A. 

vkmiak MiMvacum, au^noxNa to tsb tbanilator. wbich 
BAVB BB8M AaTBRRBD TO, Al ACfTUOBlTlBB BOB THR BAC1B OB 
m IIBTOBfOAL IHTRODOCnOK, OB KAY VB BlUAma OCniD 
IH TBB AKHOTATIONf, 

HBbfbii-»-8ur, compiled liy Mtr Khvwud 
otheririM oftned Mirkhond, {& the e&d of the fifteenth ceator^. 
1 poeme onJp the lecood Bolome, wlueh u neetly imtteii, end 
does act eppeer to boTe been copied in India. 

TdHkhi Alfl, or tbs hiitory of one thoound 
yean, by MoUah Ahmad, the eon of Kaar Allah of Nlnereb. 
Thii fsisral hiitory of Mobammsdaa troneaetaoni Y*fti compiled 
el Afra, la Hi}. 996, A.D. 1687, by order of Mohammed Jelfil* 
ud'dio Akber, Emperor of Dehh. It is one of the general works 
need by Ferishta in eostpili&g bis general history of India. The 
second and third Tolumei of tbs work ere in Diy poesoasion, end 
wire uken from a copy which ones belonged to the library of 
Kbuld Mansal BebUor Sbih, the eldest son of Anrangstb. 

TabaUt Akbirl, by Kiainu^d'dia Ahmad 
Bikhihi, the son of Mohammed Mokim, of Kir&t. It is an ex- 
eelleat general history of ladle, conpoeed during the reign of 
Akbar, sbont Bq. 991, A.I>. 1688. The plan of this work appean 
to have suggested to Psrlshta the idea of his general history of 
India; and this author has borrowed from it largely. Nis4ni*nd* 
dta Ahmad was Dakhahi, or military paymaster, of the troope In 
Gnjarit, and is frequently mentioned by the author of the Mirdt 
Ahmadb My copy of the work was written in Hij. 1071. AD. 10$0. 

4«U jf^\- Akbar Niaab and Ay(a Akbari, by tbe learned 
Shaikh Abul Fail, the renowned mukister of the Emperor Ahbar. 
My copy is complete in three volumes, andwes copied, Hij. 1044. 
A.D. 1634. 

Tfirikhi Feriabta. the history of Ferishta, which 
bu been well translated by Colonel Briggs, The Peralan copy 
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to vhkh I ban oeetantaU; refemd ac«e lithognpbed 

ftt fiombaj. 

or a wmoir td Elags, 
1Ufi*iui*dM Ibnhlm Slurisf, oi ll»a aa&or lived m 

the tdse of Ibrthim Adil Ilf of ud commeaced to 

write ahOQt the time dial Ferufata fiaiibed bisbiktory, or A J). 1608. 
*Ajs work b a meiMir 4tf dte >atbor*a owb trace, from A.0. 1559 
to AX^. 19^. and b my rcre. 

JaUagir Kdisah> a hibtDry of the £iaperor 
Jah&ngir of Dehh, written Motamad IQtio. Thia weak wu 
ued by Cdknttl Dow m ^ oocoM nlune (tf bia 

Indian biatory. 

ilA TMUd by Mired Amina, 

This history (rf the Empme Shdh Jabdn. the bSher of Amngzib, 
afibrded for bia life in Ccdonel Dow’s seeoad nlame. 

Tdriki THiafi Khdn, aometimes <alled 
the Uurtakhah<al«Labdb. an exc^lest history of India, from die 
time of fidber, written by Hohanuned Hfahira. connnonly enti¬ 
tled Kb ff Ehdn. I raty pceacea the aaomd rohme, contaimiif 
the reign of Aoraiigdb. 

f f^ V RuiMt AlaiiigW, or Tictonea of An. 

rMgifb,wTitteBbySWdda.aNdgarBTdhiBMof Gii}«dt. The 

mthor wia a apectatw «f die occnrreoeea he details: and was 
in the aerrke of the Slaikh-ol-ialda), d« sod of Abd-nl.Wahhdh 
AhmaddbddL This wo* is very fire, and was coined at Nahr- 
wdlah Fatan, m Blj. 1189, AJ). 17 * 9 . 

Madar-al Oirard, or biography <rf the by 

Ssmadmo'd-daolab Shdh Kswda Khdn. Two copim of tiiia work 
era in my poaseasoa. 

Dirtjj.ttl.AmalShdhiMhdhl.orthe 
^ imp^ regaktiraa and piitkal dmskioa ol Hmd i Wdr and the 
D*hsn, compiled by Mouhi Ibakv lAL 
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Hfift Dcltro, a gf«ograplxie«J and biograpiticcJ 
treatiae. composed by Aralti Abmad Bait. 

With regerd to the eyatem ot ortbogrephy fbhowed ii) this 
Iraiuletlon, it la neceMary to^ay a few words. Most of the 
consonDDU are to be pronouoced as in English. The lisping 
is ei pressed by ty iiulead of adopted by some oriental 
ortbographers} ^ by// ^by chy ei in the word eharehj ^ 
hy Irhy a gutlarat, aod pronounced like the Greek x, or the 
Gem an cA, as io the $eoteh word hch; uvle hy 
by by s, Ac. In epellioglbe vowels^ (') Fat'he, 

lies beenexpreieed by 0 ; for (,) Xiere»f»eein the Italian: 
for Zemcna, or Pash, (')j u or o,aceerding to whet the pro* 
nunoiation eeeme to require. The spelling of some names, 
familiarised by time to the Eiigliiii eor, end not far wide of 
the proper pronuncialton, bos been retained. 



PREFACE 


r* fn 

M I E AT AHMADI*. 

«• 

Ml&fiOK OF ABMAS; 

A mSTOEY OP GUJAHAT- 


Accoadinq to the inefiteble will of destiny— 
«truly he is appointed rice^ereDt on earth, from 
the presence of him who is lord of every coun¬ 
try, and who giveth to whomsoever he chooseth,” 
—it has been decreed, that Ahu-Nasr Muji* 
hidu-dniiQ Ahmad Sb4h^ should bear the en- 
sig^is of Royalty, and the seal of Khilafat. 
Being adorned with the signet of Prophecy, and 
bearing the exalted title of Kiblah of the world, 
and Kaba of the universe, the same is a king 
great as Jamsbid^ and an emperor, whose 
court is exalted as the sky. He is styled pro¬ 
tector of the glorious religion, such being re¬ 
corded by the power and will of God, (granting 
nobility and conferring favour) and has be¬ 
stowed on the world both ease and comfort. 






» 
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Moreover, the glad tidings of the clemency, 
kindness, and justice, of this mighty king, (who 
cherishes his servants and consumesjhie ene¬ 
mies) having spread abroad into the four c^uar- 
ters of Hindust&n, let all subjects and vassals 
observe the usual obedience, and perforin the 
customary services, giving thanks for such great 
presents, as are the blessings of this fortunate, 
prosperous, and tranquil age; and, praying 
continually that the state may remain stedfast, 
let them cot oppose or resist the sublime de¬ 
crees, tliat are to be honoured like those of 
fate. 

And let this be known to governors, and 
keepers of the royal records, that, in past time, 
and after the passage of Aurangzib Alamgir 
Pddsh&h^ from this transitory world, there 
happened to be confusion in the settlement and 
arrangement of the countries of Hicdijstin; 
and, because of the discord and innovation of 
that time, both trouble and perplexity began to 
spread themselves over the four quarters of that 
country; while ease, satisfaction, and security, 
necessarily and inconveniently disappeared. It 
being the will of God, that confusion should 
daily increase, and that there should be a cor« 
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rupt negli^ei&ce, both in the basmess of the 
treasTiry and administratdoti, an anzioue desire 
to mutiny arose in erery heart ; and, ambitdon 
being produced in every,mind, each Ni&im* of a 
province grew disobedient and refractory, and 
became independent. 

Wha^efore business generally, and the im¬ 
portant concerns of civil govemment, being thus 
impeded, fell into neglect and arrears; while 
the ordinances and regulations concerning snch 
matters being lost and gradually forgotten, the 
treasunes and magazbes became empty, as the 
hands of the poor. With respect to the Sdbah 
of Ahmadab^ ^ Gnjaritt, after Hamid Kbin^ 
in the year of the Hijra 1137, A.D. 1794-25, 
had pot to death Shnj&at Eh&n Bah&dur', the 
deputy of Mobirbu-bMulk^ in that province, 
he usurped the govemm^t lands and arrears 
of revenue; and, seeking to get rid of the ser¬ 
vants and assignments, gradually obtained the 
volumes of the records, from the Register Office, 
where they bad been accumulating for years. 
In this manner the revenue exdiequer became 
useless. Other governors, perceivbg this, re¬ 
tained the management of the province in their 
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own hands, without the assistance of a minister; 
and, as there was neither inquiry nor question 
made from court concerning; this, the collector- 
g;eneralsbip of Gujarit, once the most import¬ 
ant of any in Hinddsthn, was thus in a manner 
set aside. Nothing, at present, remains but the 
name and the remembrance of the office; and, 
as the affairs of the revenue court had been 
ended, the keepers of the records were scattered 
here and there, looking after their own affairs, 
or searching for employment; and the usual 
yearly records of the districts ceased alto¬ 
gether. Moreover, the volumes of the cur¬ 
rent business passed for the most part into 
tho possession of Hhmid Kh4n; and such as 
remained behind were entirely disregarded and 
neglected. 

Truly, according to the saying, ''times 
change with men,” the period of the latter part 
of Mohammed ^hih’s^ reign will be explained 
by the blessing of God. 

The writer of these pages, being appointed 
revenue administrator of the province, in the 
first year of Ahmad Sh4h*8 reign, Hij< 1161, 
A.D. 1747-S, saw nothing to be done in this 
appointment: and, having ascertained that the 
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records* like the office of the admuiistrator, 
were only known by name, be made dffigent 
search and inquiry r^;arding the affairs of the 
Sdbahs, Cities* Sirk^us;* Par^aoahs* and Towns* 
^ whilst registering the village lands and pay¬ 
ment, the present revenoe and asse^ment; and 
being, moreover, goided in these matters by the 
advice of. T.afti. of the Eait Tribe* who 

became his assistant, and had kept the provin¬ 
cial accounts, as did his lather and forefathers, 
he thns collected the whole in the form of a 
book. He employed himself in correcting and 
arranging this, and, having bronght it to a con¬ 
clusion, named it the Mirdi Ahmadi, or a 
History of the Province of Gnjarkt. It was 
also his intention to send one copy to the re¬ 
cord office of the province* and the other to the 
Imperial Court; thm being no such renter 
known, on acconnt of ^ose accidents which 
have been mentioned. But, while anxious to 
forward the latter copy through J4w{d £b4n 
Nawib^, who was then the Emperor^s Lieute¬ 
nant and Minister, (and r^arded this your 
servant,) it happened that unkind heaven took 
away the Kaw4b's life; so the strong wish* 
then existing, that this book should be made 
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perfect, became void; and, on hearing; of this 
distressiog; event, the correction was deferred 
and delayed. 

Doubtless, if this book, which is useful in other 
matters besides those of the province, be equal 
to what I wish it, and be presented at the Im- 

E rial Court, and be honoured by the inspection 
the revenue accountants, (who collect g^old, 
d whose si^ht hath the virtues of the philo¬ 
sophers’ stone,) it must obtain a thousand 
thanks. 

And amongst its uses there la one, that it 
points out the origin of the and in 

f/ what it differs from the Hijra, of which none, 
in their researches, have hitherto found out 
the enigma, or true signification. While writing 
this book, the author was anxious to ascertain, 
from the annalists and accountants of this 
country, when it commenced: but, though he 
sought for explanation and information among 
the revenue writers of the government exche¬ 
quer, no one could solve the difficulty. And, 
though he found neither mention nor record of 
it in the histories of former kings, the same be¬ 
came obvious and intelligible, after much labour 
and consideration; and,' having discovered, 
through his poor understanding, all that regards 
this innovation, and the time when it came into 
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use, aod in what it differs from the Hijra, he 
Imd down the method and mle for finding it, 
and annexed it to this Tolume. If it were God’s 
pleasure, that the author’s life should be spared, 
and sufficient leisure left him, amidst the anar¬ 
chy of this province, be resolved to detail its 
commencement in a separate work, and leave 
it as a memorial of hint in the present record 
office. 

But what leisure and quiet can be obtained, 
for the completion of such things, in these 
perverse and unsettled times?—and where is 
the man who can thoroughly understand this, 
or one so perfect as to here appreciate per¬ 
fection truly paukful is the labour of him 
who wonld attain perfection: according to 
the saying, ** Perfection comes in the decline 
pf things, and then the time of failure is com* 
plete.” 

Agreeably to these words, which are full of 
truth, “ perfect yourselves in learning, that you 
may be honoured by the world : for he who is 
imperfect has no value in my sight" And be 
ye joyous, satisfied, and thankful, until tht time 
when things be made manifest, from behind the 
curtain that conceals them. 

But as the book, just mentioned, contained an 
account of the landholders and governors of 
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these parts, the time of Akbar’s" conquest, 
along with the affairs of the revenue admin is- 
trail on and taxes* the author's intimate friends, 
being aware of its preparation, frequently in- 
treated him to separate the historical and re¬ 
venue matters, into distinct volumes, for these 
reasons: First, that the above book was too 
voluminons and ponderous, as is the case with 
records, and that it was not proper to make 
known to every one the business of the treasury 
and revenue, or the regulations of government; 
and, secondly, that the affairs and condition of 
the landholders, from the first appearance of the 
Mohammedans in these provinces, with those of 
the rulers of the Debit government, to the pre¬ 
sent time, ought not to be combined with the 
business of the revenue and administration. 
They said, moreover, that the historical portion, 
with only a small branch of the other, should 
be written as such works usually are, in order 
that men may profit thereby, and that, contem¬ 
plating with awe the things which have passed, 
one might more easily learn and remember 
precept by example. 

Though these pages possess not such excel¬ 
lence as to be accounted any thing among the 



crowd of books, the author has complied with 
the wishes of those friends, to the best of bis 
ability; and, after allowin g ten yca ra tn elapse 
without hnisbing it» he at leng^th changed the 
introduction, from what was originally intended, 
and brought it to a coDclosion, in the year of 
the Hijra 1170, A.D. 1756, being the fourth 
year of the Aaku-d-din Alamgir r 11 .; which 
was a period of great anxiety, and a time of 
constant contest, as will be here explained. The 
preface too, which detailed the state of the first 
transcript, has now become the commencement 
of the present work. 

It must not be concealed, that, in what relates 
to the Rij&s, who preceded the dominion of the 
Mohammedans, and also in what regards the 
rnlere of the province, nnder the Patan govern* 
ment of Dehli, prior to tbe Gi^arat kings, the 
information was not wholly to be depended on: 
but such parts of the history as seemed well 
authenticated have been here abridged. Tbe 
account of the several transactions which took 
place, during the individual reigns of the Guja* 
rit kings, is selected from the Mixdt Sikanda ri\ ^ 
a history of that sovereignty written after its 







termination, in Hijra 1020,* A. D. 1611. The 
history of the period commencing with Akbar's 
conquest of the country, and ending with the 
tenth year of Aurangzib's reign, along with 
what relates to the governors of the province, 

I haa been ejctracted from the Akh<^>Ndinah*, ^ 
\ the and Pddihdh-Nd^h^. 

‘ But, as no written record of the transactions 
after the tenth year of Aurangzib's reign was 
procurable, the account of these, up to the pre¬ 
sent time, is given on such authentic informal 
tion as could be obtained from the old men of 
that period. 

And now regarding the author of the work. 
When he had attained his ninth year, in the 
beginning of the reign of Bahiidur-Sh/ih'' 
Khuld-Manr,i], corresponding with the Hijra, 
year 1120, A. D. 1*708, having come from Burhd.n- 


j ^\' tJi ^ Vr' ^ 

* la th« the date ii 1120 , bat is aa evideat error of 

the copyU(’« i ae the author eaya, in another place, that it wm 
written forty yeare after the deatnjottoa of the Gajarit monarchy, 
which took place in Hg. 980. The author of the Mirit Sikandari 
raorecrer nentio&a himMlf aa beipg coDcaraed io Gojaitt trana* 
actions which preceded the death of Akbar. 
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pur into this cooDtry, he soon after began to 
write, in an abridged form, whatever made a 
strong impression on his mind; ajtd selected 
all that was authenticated by trustworthy 
chronicles^ concerning the governors of the pro* 
vince. The oripnal intention being to detail 
the past condition, the several transactions and 
misfortones, the desolation and confusion of 
this country, such gave rise to the production 
of the Mirdi Afmadi: though a description of 
the whole transactions would have been too 
Long and troublesome, yet, bad it been his in¬ 
tention to write such a work, the author might 
have accomplished it; but, as he has only 
chosen to detail a portion of these, with the years 
and months of their occurrence, he must be 
excused where his information C^ed him. The 
summary also of those things he witnessed has 
been written with care and attention. 

But, previous to commencing with his design, 
it is necessary to say something of the state, 
extent, and revenue, of the province in former 
times ; whilst he trusts, that, if the learned 
reader discovers mistakes or errors, which are 
unavoidable, he will amend and correct them. 



SECTION 1. 


CHAPTER r. 

(PBS2.{U{»AIT OaSBKVATtONa Of TUB (TTAtS OF 

It must be known to discriminating and 
inquiring men that the country of Gvij&rit, 
which ie one of the principal provinces in Hin« 
dhathn, is in the second climate. It has a 
temperate atmosphorci generally; but, In places 
on the sea coast» the air is variable. 

^he soil generally is sandy, and produces all 
kinds of wheat in abundance: though the 
greater part is cultivated with bqjri, which is 
the usual food of the horses in KachS and even 
of a great part of tbo population there. In 
former times, good wheat was not to be ob* 
tained, but it is now generally procurable. In 
some of the districts, the fruits of the autumnal 
and spring crops, being blended together, are 
cultivated at such seasons, cither by irrigation 
or the natural rains ^ 
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The fields and villages, for the xoost part, are 
surrounded by hedges of the prickly pear; by 
which they are completely fortified in the course 
of time. Many fruit and otiier trees, such aa 
the amba and kftirni, cover the face of the 
coDotry, from the neighbourhood of Patan^ to 
the town of Baroda*, being a distance of a h\m- 
dred boss. Here also we find cucombers and 
ficssApotw of a good quality, with melons of dif¬ 
ferent kinds; which, when sown in the beds 
of rivers, are produced of an excellent quality 
and abundance, both during the cold and hot 
seasons. Such, however, are not procurable in 
Sorath. There are likewise different kinds of 
odoriferous herbs, fruits, and v^tables, used in 
these parts, whose names would occupy too 
much space in detailing them. 

The houses are all built of burnt bricks, and 
are roofed with teak wood and tiles. In Sorath, 
however, they use stone instead of bricks. 

The Kach horses possess activity: and ate 
so well proportioned in thmr make as to bear a 
comparison with those of Arabia and Irik. The 
cattle of GujarAt, that run weU in draught, are 
of a very white colour and handsome form. The 
panthers are incomparable hunters;, and the 
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buffaloes of this quarter are also very well made. 
Large elephants were formerly hunted in the 
territories of Rajpipalab% but, the passage in 
the mountains being now closed up, they are no ' 
longer found. 

In respect to warlike instruments, the swords 
ofSirohi^ are celebrated everywhere, and there 
are no better reeds than such as are procured 
in this country ; so that they are carried to Hin- 
di^stdn, Persia, and other countries, for the 
manufacture of arrows. 

Rings, like those of Yemen, necklaces, and 
cups, with handles for knives and daggers, are 
manufactured at Khambiyat, from cornelian 
of different colours and these, with a variety 
of ivory instruments, when carried into the 
neighbouringcountries, are exchanged for other 
commodities. Cloths also, like those of Persia, 
Arabia, Abyssinia, Constantinople, and Europe, 
are made and coloured here. 

^ootber article of produce is salt.*) In all the 
places near the sea-shoro, there are enclosed 
fields, called, in Hindi, kiyari; which are 
filled, during the cold season, from reservoirs of 
salt water near them; and, the salt, when con* 
creted there, is collected. But that procured at 
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the port of RhambiyatS resembles coarse sand; 
and, possessing a considerable degree of bitter* 
ness of taste, has the virtue of recmiting the 
strength of debilitated persons. The black 
salt, named black stone, uid which is called 
in Hindi, is made at the above sea¬ 
port by boiling a grass, called morand, in the 
manner usnoUy followed in piocuring murdor 
sang*. This salt is then carried into the neigh¬ 
bouring countries both by sea and land. There 
is yet another kind, procured from the saline pits 
at the town of Janjwirab^, in the par^anak of 
Biramglin^; and similar salt, when obtained 
from the water of the wells, is of a white colour 
and good quality, resembling bits of sugar, 
is carried by the merchants into MMwa^ and 
other places; and all the revenue collected 
therefrom is included in the settlement of the 
aboTe-mentioned parganahA 
Another article of manoiacture here is paper. 
Although the Daulat&bid and Kashmir paper 
be fine and beautiful, it is not equal to what is 
made at Abmad^bid, either in point of white¬ 
ness or purity. Several different kinds are pro¬ 
duced ; all of which are faulty in being pene- 







* This ii • TitnoQs oxide of leid. 
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trated with innumerable small holes i caused by 
the particles of sand, from this sandy country, 
which adhere to it during its manufacture, being 
rubbed off in the* process of polishing. Not¬ 
withstanding this, it is much prized for its 
whiteness, aud is carried, in exchange for other 
commodities, to the cities of India, and Arabia, 
and to Constantinople. 

The tealc wood here is only used for the ceil¬ 
ings and pillars of dwelling houses, or the 
building of ships; bat the black wood, which in 
quality and appearance resembles ebony, is used 
in the construction of bullock carriages and 
other things. 

In the mountainous country, about Idurs, 
there is a quarry of white stone, which is pro¬ 
curable in no other port. The lime made from 
this is used in stucco work : for the walls or 
terraces of buildings; and for fine edifices, 
pleasure-houses, and mausoleums. If employed 
in plastering, it takes so fine a polish as to 
reflect the light as a looking-glass. Wheri, in 
the reign of Flrdaus-Asbi^nl-Shih Jahin^, the 
royal buildings of the citadel of Shihjab^n&b4d 
(Dehli) were repaired, the lime made from this 
stone was taken from Gujar&t, by the King's 
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order* and used in their coDstmctiOD. The 
maasoleums of the Mohammedan s^ts. the 
temples of the Hindus* and other public works 
(an account of which will be detailed hereafter*) 
are erected with this lime; as are also nume¬ 
rous canals, water reserrcurs, wells, and other 
tike buildings. 

Thongh the water of the wells is salt* yet, 
were all the other good things of this proTince 
made a subject of praise, another yolnme would 
be requisite: for it must be noticed, that tra- 
Telters all quarters bare heard of this 
country being proverbially good above all 
others. 


In the present time* the settlement of the 
province is accomplished hj five thousand 
cavalry, mustered by the N^zim; in addition to 
those of the Faujdfirs and other vassals, pro¬ 
vided no addition be requisite for other services* 
than those belonging to the usual business of 


the province. 

^ith regard to the extent and revenue of ^ 

this country, in the reign of Sultin Muzaffir^ 

III., who was the last of the Gujarit kings, ^ 

and during the administration of ItimAd Khin \ i 1*^ 

in the Hijra year 979, corresponding with the ^ 
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year of the Hind6 eraof Vikramiditya 1627,* and 
with A.D. 1571, the whole coUectionf from the 
government lands, and those assigned in J&gir, 
was 6,84,0050,000, or five arabs\, eighty-four 
kroreiy and fifty thousand Oajar&t 


(*Thii era begiu 56 ye*rt bafoM tlM CbmUui «rA, tnd tbtt 
suDbu auM bs tubtraeted from it to make them eorreapo&d) 
[tTbe provioceofG^jarit, when taoet donriahing coder its own 
Mohammedao kiDge, cooiiited of twenty*five tirkan, or diatriota 
maDy of whieh bad been conquered fnm the neighbouring pro* 
vinoee. The whole of the reveaoej at chat dme, amounted to five 
onU, eighty-four kroM$, and fifty tboucand rsa^Mot, equal Co 
2.<^d6,002,000 4am». When the counCry waa conquered by 
Akbar, a now political dletribotlon of tbc dietriote took place; 
and Otyar&C then ccoalited of nine aiVAorr. It ia curioui to 
contmat the original revonne of the provinoo, when independent, 
with wbat It afurwarde became, tndar the amperora of Debll. 

etatenenta which are given on the aothonCy of Gladwb'a 
tranilation of the Ayb Akbari, FraMi^a Life MriiAir 
the Daatdf«ul»^B ial of Che empire, by Thakor lA l. are aa follow r 
Reveoee of GojariVt when indopendeat, 

Coaueting of 26 Sirkari 8,$S6,OSO,C»CN) daou. 
Akbar'e reign 9 do. 

Jahdogir'e do. 9 do. 

Aurangsfb'a do. 9 do. 
hfohuiDmed Shih’a 9 do. 

'nre above exhiblta the revenoe greatest m the time of AoruDg- 
zib. and leaat in that of Akbar; a prince who did not exact too 
much from the peopl^ 

t According to the Indian computation, one hundred thousand 
mpeee form a lah. one hundred lake one Arere, one hundred kroreo 
one sraA, one hvadred oraba one kherrab, one bnodred kbarraha 
one sank. 


85 , 768.1619 
60 , 0000,000 ' 
60 , 7649.166 ' 

48 , 7844,000 
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there being then two kks and three thou&and 
horsemen mastered in the kingdom, (^here 
were, in those days, a bandred tankchiu to a 
rupee, and the same is now reckoned at forty 
dams; so that the whole amount would, at the 
present time, be eqaal to fire kr&ru and forty- 
seven * of rupees. A sum also of twenty* 
five Utks of Aooni, and one krort of t^rai^bnia, 
that were two parts greater, being altogether 
nearly eqnal to five krores and sizty-two laks 
of rupees, was collected annually fh)m the kings 
of the Dekhan \ the European and Arab ports, 
and from other quarters as hereafter detailed^ 

Sultan Babhdur ■, after capturing the fort of 
Chito^e^ in the year of the Hijra 956t, A.D. 
154S, fied from the emperor Naslru-d-din Mo¬ 
hammed Humiyun Pidsh^*^. On this occa¬ 
sion be took refoge, on board of ship, at the 
port of Diu^ (where there is a strong fortifica¬ 
tion surrounded by the sea,) and was fraudu¬ 
lently killed by the Europeans. At this period 

^ * Tbe UBOUDt to be fire Irort * nsd d^W*four U3tM of 

rupeei.^ 

f Tliere is berc a It ms ia tbe month of Runs- 

2aa A.H. 941: Mwcb, AJ). ISU. 
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the Europeans took possession of the above* 
mentioned harbour, as will be explained in the 
reig;n of that prince : and the kingdom of Gu- 
jarit soon after going to decay, the tribute from 
the ports was no longer paid. 

During such time as the power and sove- 
retgnty of the Gujardt monarchy continued to 
increase, the several sirkars, and ports, which 
were then made subject to the government by 
conquest, were attached as parts of the country. 

this manner twenty«five sirkars were ob* 
tained, and are named as follow; 


Sirktr* 


Ji3dbpi)r4. 

iilore' (io RajputtBi). 
5figore*r (io Rajpatana). 
Sutti* (BiiW«&). 
Maabol** <EknD^7). 
Danman* (Daonuit). 

Rim 


jA' 

[•j^ Jar'll’ ' 

( '■ 

\* A tiritv, ordiitrsci, is called l9uman weit of the 
JodUi. Erery or prorioce, is divided ioto lo maoy 

dirtricte, » Wriw, and Uism b^a fiobdivided into mahh or 

+ which u eighty mileg N.W. of Ajmlr, \» now wb- 

j<n to Jddhpdr. 





in 

( Sufar Bin—inh*- 

9 

8intu^. 

# 

Esehc. 

% 

SoBwdc^i 

# 

Ikud-Rejpdri* ^ the Kookufi). 

4 


9 

Berodt*. 

# 

£biodi\ 


Nsdote*. 

9 

Sibet^ (Snnt). 

$ 

Chinpinir^ 


Pstan*. 

# 

Soradt** 

9 

Narinsgv*. 

9 

Godfanhr. 

9 

MtUhfre (b Ehaadesh). 

4 

Nedarbdi' (Kudarber in dictn},y 

{^e personal establishment of Soltin Muz- 
affir III. and others, at thk time, consisted of 





4S^jU ' 


(•/“/' 


* Sonth. or die 

taqqit Sesrtahtn* asd the as the 

Synstn vka* of Pudetny's googt^hy, most aot be confomded 
with Sdnt, Dov oneZ^ fnj‘J Soret is the fbnser 

is in the ooet vescero side o( Gn^sriih esd in (het pvt now 
<•*0^ Kehliwar: esd is to oconqiess the xDoontujis of 

Jiinagsrh tc the distioa od tturty nuke. Ihe fbit of Micogtole, 

geuenUy iacloded m 
of Pt^emy. 

thi* district, is die hfmogloasujD Eaiporiirm 
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thirty thousaud horsemea, with estates of thirty- 
two mahls; of which the revenue amounted to 


ninety laks of rupees*, 

equal to 

ninety krorcs 

of Gujardt Umkcku$y 

and was * 

divided in the 

following; manner: 

Hmm. 


SuHdn MuzaSr* 

10,000 

690,000,000 

Itimdd 10^Ti Waz(r‘ 

9,000 

600,000,000 

AlagbKbdn Habahi'* 

4,000 

110,000,000 

Jabjah&r Ehitn* 

8,600 

60,000,000 

Maliku-a-Sherkrt 

8,600 

40,000,000 

WiythU'l'Mulk* and others 

8.000 

60,000,000 


36,000 

600,000,000 










^ Tbe tTftveUcr Mn&delslo, wbc wu in Gujuit id 1038, or fertf 
fiv« yaon nftar it b«c»is6 w^Ki to Pobll, My», tbiit tho wbolo 
r«veou« of Gojir&t wuounted bvatoforo to oi^hwon milliooa 
of {fo]d rTyev, 48) oot coeioting the cuBtome of Berodo uid 
Bhrocb, which were oetrly eight hvodred thouMnd ctowdb. The 
(nveller Therenot, who followed him end wee there in A.D. 
1666, eeyOi "it paid tbe Moghul36»&00,000 FVencb livreaend 
these. calcuJetod attenpeoce btlf*penDy would make £1,116,626 
English money. r'TVnvfs m Me Iniiei, Chep. zrul.) There- 
not's Tl^t to India took piece in the eerly part of Aurengzib'a 
reign, and tbe revenue, u stated by bin, wUl be found to cor¬ 
respond very oearly with the amount of It giren, in a former note, 
Os native authority: for, eeeuoiog tbe nedisra value of a rupee 
at^. then 60,7849,196 dana s 16,196,288 nipoea •- £1.619,6^ 
t Tbe copyiit of tbe originel mannscript has evidently miBCOn* 
cdved the name of the person here intended. In the Tstekant- 

ul. 
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v/ 

✓ 


(fifteen krorcs and fifty iaJu of Gnjarit 
tankck(u, eqaal to fifteen laJcs and fifty tliou* 
sand rupees of revenue, were obtained from the 
customs and other taxes of the city of Ahmad a- 
b4d: of which total there were the following 
items 

/ TUlRbW- 

I The culciTBCMD of tbe knd* 1 

■ 

Thzea on regeCeUeB . 100,000,(00 

T» on eobtgv dO.000.000 

U. 5.000.000^} 

(making up the sum of thirteen krore^ and fifty 

of fonlrcAas.) 

Connected with the police department, the 
following sums were realised: 


Itiym 


IVem 

the ofice of the KotwU 

16,000 

t 

the Kn mnrket 

50.000 

t 

tbe sale cf cattle and horaea . 

36,000 

t 

the aale of lae . 

5.000 

a 

the mano^ctare of vim 

10,000 

a 

tbe opinm market . 

5,000 

a 

tbe eOk eoarixt . 

18,000 

a 

the tax on porterage 

5.000 

t 

me tax on prieite measecgea. 

1,500 

t 

the fines oo v^hts 

5.000 


wnttea by cUfi'ad>diR*ShiiiKi, emtecDpmry with 
the cbtncCen nbore nMAtiooed, Ualih Anllo Imidiid'hldk, 
. who waU he the p aao n here menat, is 
aleo Qodeed. There wQl be ottanfam, in a fntnie note, to refer to 
the ori^nal passa^. 


1 
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RuptM. 

Prom the tax on abopa . 

16,000 

t the revenue of the i2 Furahs *1 

> 2,600 

of the city , .J 

g the coUcctioDa of the city gwe 

18;000 

/ the other Puraha 
• the tax OQ confeetiona and other') 

) 4,000 

thinga . . . J 

• 6,000 




The whole amounting; to the sum of two 
of tonkchdi, or two laks of rupees, os above. 

^he revenue of the parganahs, that were hxed 
as a provision for the Sutt&n and others, altoge¬ 
ther amounted to the sum of forty laki and fifty 
thousand rupees; being in detail as follows: 


Pftrgft&aib PiUtd* 

• the 

Jigk or J4U)ab4r Kb&a« 
« Mohatd&btd* 

« Nari&d' 


VSIIaffii. 

S70 


}" 

S6 

m 


RnjMM. 

9.UUO.OOO 

4SD.D00 

SOO.OOO 

700,000 

400,000 

40,60,000 ) 


(^f the amount received from Khamb&yat, as 
inserted above, there were 60,000 rupees from 
the cultivation of the towns of Dhowans, Mah- 
mddpur**, &c, and 400,000 (four laks) from the 
collections of the city, tax on supplies, port du¬ 
ties, 


Jhj * “ 




Jfi “ 


0 
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Regarding the bajidars, or ports, they were 
twenty-three in ntimber; of which the port of 
Rhambiyat, being registered separately, there 
were 6 re other places belonging to Gojarlt, viz. 

1 of Sbrocb*. 

% • t S6ru» 

$ « c GbogA'. 

4 * « Ehutdiir”*. 

4 * « mcdT*. 

which, being pac on one side from tbe total col* 
lection of 34,000,000, (tbirty^foor laki of mpees) 
left a rereone from tbe remalnlDg twenty-two 


parts — 

Is che Siikar of waUt, 

• $ Sontii** 

» • Bondftrf ihah^ % 

• « DM . . 1 

t t PArbudir . . 1 

« • ) 

t t ?«c£n DU 1 

t $ Ma»fl£r' I . . i 

5^' 4/’ ^1*4- 


* U«otioi>4d IB Mudshlo’s p. 16. 

t Tilt port of l^nh a st&oted raljiid, on a ihej. asd £.&.£. 
of Did Poiot. Tliia aod ttw n foOotfWg porti hekti$ co the 
poa^ of Kahtiwar. 

I 'Hda place, the UoM^loaBem Eo i pwi c u n of Pgd 1«&;« though 
spelt Idaagldi \yf the Sf^iammedan writen, ia ilvaja called 
MangTole bj the DahTes. la MaTnMa1o*t TVaveU it ia apeit Man- 
gerol, and is eud to be far the gzent ijtiantltiea of tinea 
cloths made there. 

1 S 
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In the Sirkar of 



$ 

Bandar Tal&chah ' 

. 4 


t 

‘ . . 

, 1 


t 

Goriya • 

, 1 


t 

Oib^T * 

, 1 


a 


. J 


• 

ChiJtll* 

. 1 


17 

amounting to fourteen laks of rupees. 

The parts held In jdgir by the cobles were 
as follow. 

The jdgir of IkhtiyirU'UMulk*. who served 
the State with ten thousand regular cavalry, 


CODSlstlDg of tho 


KitfMI. 

Puganah of Ahmaditogai' ^ 

44 

400»000 

* r Partoti * ... 

di 

noo.ooo 

» • Jaloro * . . 

li) 

800,000 

0 / Hurvlr* 

a 

300,000 

t 1 Mrtrftaali^ 

» » Mehkar*, coataming two hun> 

drad and forty^fira towna, 
out of which, ho«cvar» there 

102 

d00,000 

ware fifty held m EnAm by 
the Kdjfi of tdsr, and fifty by 
the lUjfi of Ddngarpfir, leov- 
mg balance • • .< 

HO 

200,000 

# * Pipldd^ 

86 

dOO.OOO 


p^\'‘ 
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The 

VidMaiDlaebHd^ 44 

B^iew. 

. 400.000 

• • Bhpur‘ 

166 

. 400,000 

# , Rn>«i« 

. m 

1.000.000 


9tl 

4,600.000 


Thus forming & total of eleten pargaoahs, 
giving an assignment of revenue for forty-five 
kr&res of Gujarat tankckas, or forty •five laJc$ of 
rupees. 

The jdgirs of Sayyid Miran®, and Sayyid 
Himed^, who were the children of Sayyid Mu* 
barik KhinP, and served the State with four 
thousand cavalry, consisted of 

fWlfr Tasted 

'n>e I^rpnjb of 615 160.000,000 

sixteen kr&rcs of tanlxAas, or sixteen laks of 
rupees. 

The jdgtra of Shir Khin Fao14di, with 
seven thousand horse; of Hasan Jam^^ with 
five thousand, with the assignment to the 
Shahz^dah for five thousand horse, and of the 
Rijpdts for three thousand, consisted of 

City of Potao, its ia> 

wnial diMA, aad police tiiee 

PargtDab ofPitw* ... 419 2.6W.OOV 

« « BMitagu* 13 8.500.000 

, « B(ub»$u* 1 45,000 

‘ “ 




US 


Par^oah of Bije^6r* 

• « 

. t P^n|>dr* 

• • DIm* 

* » Jalon^ 

« . Karbl^ 


IWitf. ToukeluK. 

96 dir.OUO 
110 660,000 
180 626,000 
23 865.000 

400 3,600,000 
399 8,600,000 


18,768,000 

The whole collection of ten parganahs. 

^hen the current value of the iarikeha in the 
Patan parganah waa ieee than of Gujar&t 
generally, but was fixed in Jhaliwfir^ and 


Karhl at the same rate os that of Ahmadd- 
bidj)the whole collection was one arah and six¬ 
teen hroret of tonkchoi ; being equal to one 
kroTt and sixteen laki of rupees. 

The jd^\T9 of Rustam Khin^ and Jangiz 
Khin^ the sons of Imid-ul-Mulk, who served 
the State with twenty-five thousand cavalry, 
and had charge of five tahnah^, each tahiah 
having five thousand horse, consisted of twenty- 
seven mahli, or parganahs, yielding a revenue 
of two knyrti and twenty-five thousand wwA- 
and dianghU ^; which, according to 


^ ^ V * 

* Tb«Ae ck8Hf(x(i are wb&t tbe tt&vdJer MuideUlo csUb 
66) Ropaiiu chag'imi which w«r« of vtrf good silvor, oud worth 
half a crown Frenub niuoey. 
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the current value of the Ahmadiblid tonlrcAa, at 
that time, was equal to one arob, sizty^two 
krore^, and fifty tbonaand tankcho^, or one 
knyre, sixty*two laki^ and five hundred rupees. 
—Rg. 1,6200,500. 

WkU Tms. 

Of which wm cbe SiHctr oi tb« pcvt of 
Sdnt, melndijig port datitt, pyo vfai oB* 
tax, and the ranc of the cahiTated tud 
in the eeijfahoQThMd, yielded 


Also the Sirkar of 


SCakL TWw. 

Barode^ andtha cnltiTatioeictf its enviroiis. l 

Cku^lah. 

600,000 

PargsBsh, aad eooa&y roond Baxoda 

dos 

3,600.000 

Dnhhda^ .... 

44 

600,000 

Sbendr^ *...... 

4$ 

600,000 

Bahdduiyir* ..... 

S7 

300,000 

SsowinhUrah* ... 

S3 

300,000 


*07 

6.000,000 

The above, consisUng of seven 

mohls, 

or par- 

ganahs, and four hundred and 

seven 

towns. 


yielding a revenue of sixty laJe$ of chasigizU. 
Also Sirkar Bhroch®— 

CkBfUa. 

Parnaab of Bhroch. and adghboig h ood. Dot*) 
bcbdin« the poet . 

, , HaoaiH^ . . .86 400,000 


1 m 500.000 






ujiwU. 


* Hiis place ia Sumore in the mapa. It » eituled 

UDmadietelv oo ^ Nertniddah. 
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Town. 


Pargasah of Cejbbrah'' 


iS 

160,UOO 

t / 

Goralb&nfa^* 



SOU.OOO 

P 4 

(irpirn . . 


lOd 

1800,000 

» • 

Ctailrmiindwi* 


1 

60,000 

# t 

Kulab^ 

. 


400,000 

$ f 

Jambdair*^ 



800,000 

$ * 

Oklaair* 

, 

65 

800,000 

f a 

AtllurT 

, 

86 

800,000 

4 4 

TarUs4r* . 


18 

100,000 

$ 4 

Aiood* and “) 




4 4 

Makbrtl&bda^ 1 


86 

400.000 


m 7 .^ 00,000 

Being in /ill twelve niahls, or parganah8> five 
hundred and fifty-nine towns, yielding a revenue 
of seventy-five laks of cItavgitfU. 

Also Sirkar Cb&mp&nfr'^ 

Tmm. 


Sirkar Chibopftair. Parfanih Cbiinp&nir» 


and cenotry ndjaoent 

. 

; " 



JiJj' ' 


,K' 

U 


^1' 


•i^\ * 

jU J_,4. ‘ 



* 1 bare aoniQ doabt regudiDg tlia plaM boix inUaded. Id 
th« origloil manuscript tb« name is written Qoralb&nb, end i» 
probably tbe sme as Konil on the Merbuddab, in Arrowamlth's 
map. 

t Tba Ooipar of the maps. This ebas^ of the letter r and / 
b common m Iba aaniee of places in India. 
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M 

Dthwad* 



. too 

Haol^ 

* 


34 

Tairndiobbusoah * 



IOC 

ZUjod^ 


* ^ 

22 

Jb.^od' 

♦ 

• 

17 

03 


Beiog in all eight makU, or parganahs, four 
hundred and tventy*threc villages, yielding a 
revenue of fifteen lak$ of chon^lsU. 

The Nasiru-l-MoIkf, who served the 

State with twelve thousand horse, consisted of 

Pvg«aihN«darUr 25,00,000 

* SoItSopi^ i5,00.000 

t HiMl>eh tad Nondft 10,00,000 

JjlW' 

■ QADM of dus i^Ace. wtudi is with s FWih^ ossaJ 
in Ssd<Um. is pfoaottftced as here wiitta. 

t Ihe places ase%Bed for this J^gir bstong to the proviace 
of Sidi AS bo Hsda, who, as aiiminl of tbs great 

Ottonao EiQperoi SoMn^n I. vss snfar s d to caxrf a Aeet down 
the Fenian Golf, to crtuse egeiost the Fortngnese in the seas of 
Ijidia. maktt mention o( thia Nasm-l-hlelk. in the Miy4wi-1.M*» 
milik, or Mirror of Coontrien. Mr.TOn flenuBer of A^omahaa 
given some exWaets from the booh, in Vel, IL d dm Bombay 
Liternry Trsoancticon. Sitf Afi ben Hnseip wna in GqariC abont 
tbe si»d of AD. 1554. and notiees thedeothof Nssim*UMolh 
soon after. As thfa event bappeoed in the rdgn of Ahmad Sb5h 
II, who was the predecessor of Uoaafir III., the author oi the 
Mirit Ahmadi arrs in mdoding bis j^fr here. «b3e profcadng to 
give tha polhieaJ t^risfons oftbecoantrr ia therdgn of tbe latter. 
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Amounting in all to three makh, yielding a re¬ 
venue of fifty laks of changUU, and which are 
equal to twenty-five krores of tonkchas, or 
twenty-five laki of rupees. 

Moreoveft Bohrji, zaminddr of Bagl&nahS 
possessed the forts of Mfilhir and Sabler ; and 
performed service with three thousand horse. 


(*) the w«et«rn and n^ntaiooui diatriec of KbAndub, 

i* dlvldod from Saofpminfr by tbo Cbaodd ranp of Ghnuti. Mul- 
ber and Salber are two fortt bolonging to tbU part, which may 
lay claicQ to aomo antiquity. It wai gevornod id formor tiaoa by 
Hiodd Rdjda of ita own, who, ia A.!D, 1870, wore obliged to pay 
tribute to Malik Rdjfc FarAki. the founder of the Mohammodan 
Khtoa of Khiindeeh. Tbo title of tiio Ri^fi wLo paid tribute wae 
Bolujl; and we find two deecendanU eimilerly deiignated, in 
A.D. 1839. during tbe reign of Bab&dur Sbdh of GujardC. At a 
lobeequent periodi om of tbe fatnUy wae incorporated among tlio 
Dohlee ofHehll by Aurangelb; and, regarding bia anceatore. the MaA* 
ainiO-Oneri, orMemolre of tbe Koblee, bee cbefoUowingpaaeage: 

jUj V'ij 

J J ^ 

jflj rJ-l Jo* j\ 

jOii j i)^T ^ cilAT 
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The of the Kamilu-l-Malk' consisted of 
the Sirkar of Godhrah^ cont^oing; twelve mahls 

Jy util jt} 


wV ^ 


Jej j\ '* TW o«estcn of Boluji, 
the zaoin^^ of Begiiiah. beving held the doznmioa of thie 
eonnOy for fovteea hoodrtd Tttrs. t>Umt deoeoet from 
Jeychead lUthore, who was lUji of Esnsq: aod of 

them, while niUng. ofat^ the same of Ibey had ^ 

power formerly of coiamg moaey. asd, as the ouuulry was 
hetweea Gojarit and the I)Abei>, bore a ooouDal eUegi. 
eoce to each altenatdy, aeeordag to the prepondenoee of 
power os either eide. Of <id, while Che; paid tribate to 
Gojaiit, the relers of Ebfndesh. who were m tbezr tmmediate 
adghboarbood. coatinaed Co phader >1*^- On the former 
eotutr; becoming solgecC Co Ai^ (Akbar) m Hlj. 960/ 

AJ>. 1679, Bok^i came and paid bh reqwo to hhsat Sih^i 
aad, as Che emperor's brotber*z&'law hCrsi Sharfo-d-^ Hoe* 
ssio, who had rebelled, was throagfa Che cooaCr; of Bag* 

Uoah ea hU wa; to the Bekhaa, Bobiji sored and d^veied lum 
op to Akbar. who rewarded accord 2 B|i;." Though the an* 
thonC; of the MaisSm-l-Omari. ueo; Mohammedan 
bo<^, » belt completel; at fonU with re g ard to the dironolog; 
of Hindd hisCor;; yet the daans made b; thie forail; to descent, 
from the R^fs of Eanaq. would seem aathende: as the present 
fund; of Jddhpdr Bathoces trace the esse cooDOkm. Jays 
Ghaadrst or 3ej Chaad. when defeated, in AJ). 1196, b; Kathn* 
d*<It& Aibok. was drowned io cneeii^ the Ganges. 

C) It is impoesible to determine the proper name of the indi* 
Txdnal here noticed noder the title of &inilQ*]*Malk. There is 
no one mentioned, in Ihe huTory of UuzafSr III, b; this 
^jpellation: and, aC that time, this part of the eoootr; appears 
to have been landed in the J4gtr of Rnetam Kbdn: who was, 
according to ancoonts, the nephew of Malik Arslan ImadQ* 
I'Molk, or bis slate, acecediog to odmre. 
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or parganahs, out of which the revenue of two. 
mahh was settled on the zam(nd4r of SiUh 
aud ChattAr4l K(i]U for the services they per- 
fomed. Deducting these, there remain ten 
mahls; yielding a revenue of fifty laks of 
ckatighU, being about twenty laks of rupees; 


or being, in detail— 



Pargacah Gedhrah 

T«*W. 

in . 

ClitsfW*. 

. 2000,000 

/ Sehm . , . . 

. 

. 1600,000 

. Viral 

42 . 

. 400,000 

/ Samdoh. callod eorae* 

times NaiihiUid J 

4S . 

. 800,000 

M Ifoclab 

S6 . 

. 300,000 

• Amb&b&d 

43 . 

. 300,000 

• Jhilod 

64 . 

, 700,000 

a Monsah . . 

34 . 

. 10,00,000 

« Kaddblnah 

S4 . 

. 300,000 

« Pahmod . 

13 . 

. 300,000 


SOI 

7300,000 


Being, in all, ten mahls, five hundred and one 
villages, yielding a revenue of seventy •two laks 
of cAanghris. 

The of Qhoznavi Khin, son of 

Malik Khinjf Jalori, who served the State 


{*) lo Olidwin'a trftDslftUoQ of tho Arln Akbwl. thii 
writMD DbuiiDd<j. Tho name not appear on the xnap* but 
the paiiganab meant moat bo near the aoureea of the Mabve 
River, ae all the others lie hetwecD tbeee and the Vindhya range 
of mountains, N.W. of the Nerbuddah River. 
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with seven thousand horse, amounted, as sepa¬ 
rately detailed, to the sum of ten krores of tank- 
chas, or ten laks of rupees— 

Hie omit of JaJore. cutatsdn^ of 

n&Ur, and Judbpdr. franivbidi 300,070 

tb« ” tax «u taken .J 

From the gor enmi ent lands, of «ludi~^ 
tbe fourth part bdMged to &a mmln* > •> ^,005 

dkrs sernng Gbazotv^ Ehka . J 
the of Kagoro. tbe fot 

which, after being aevenl jeers rained, 
was rtatored, at tbe request of M«iiV 
Ehinji, bj the SaJtte, where half 
the lax>ds of the Fugaoahs belot^ed 
Co the tnltw of tbe S^pdts, serv. 
ing ixader Ohiaaei» with two thoo. 
sand home .... 

Frem tbe TeJdka cf UIrtah. in tbe Sv*** 
kar of Nagore, of whidi half the Pto> 
ganah belonged to die camlndkre o* 
jojiog the fiMfth part of tbe nrmot ; 
and who, nzidv GbazBtTt Ehbn, wMi 
two thonwmd tune, were (o assist the 
king of Ahmadibfd, in case of war, 
with dz thoosaad horse 


365.000 


SOO.OOO 


955.145 


Thus amounting in all to nine lakt, fifty-5ve 
thousand one hundred and forty«five rupees. 


p) or talp€t, lands that |iaj a foil rent inco the public 

^easorj of Che pannonoC aothori^. Ihe term is used in con> 
tredistinctioo to the osofroctnarj ioberitance of the snl called 
tsK&sni. 
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Moreover, Rai Jey Sing, the zarafndir of 
RAjpipalah, who served the State with three 
thousand horse and one thousand foot, was ex* 
cused the payment of the tribute. 

The jdgkB of Fat’h KhAn» Rustam KhAn, 
and others of the Baliichi tribe, who served 
the State with fourteen thousand horse, con¬ 
sisted of the 


Farganab 

of fUdbanpTir 


UkhieUt* 

]»)0,000 


a 

Suomf 


. eoo,ooo 

/ 

« 

Mdnjpdr 

. 

soo.ooo 

t 

# 

Kolcre 

. 

700,000 

a 

a 

TIrwamb 

, 

. 900,000 

$ 

a 

Morwarub 


400.000 

• 

a 

Santbalpdr 


800,000 

» 

a 

Tbnrtid 


U00,000 

f 

a 

Mdrbl 


1000,000 





78,00.000 


(*) Ilie 7\irkieh Adxtural, tlmdy quoted, nodcet Fftt'h 
IQiin; but deai^nfttes bim by the came of bii tribo. lo £vo 
d&ya cuie to th« town of ?atui, wboro wi viaited the tomb 
of the ancient Shaikh Nizimi. Here Shir Xhdo and Mdu 
Khin were colleoling troope, esd preperiog for war with Bolody 
(Btildeb) Sika of lUdbeopdr. (Bombay Literary Trawct, toI. 
It., p. 9.) 

(1^ The treveller Muidelib leje (p. 6$), that the nahmidis 
ere made at Sdret, of a very baae alloy, are worth abont twelve 
pence iterhog, aod go only at Sdrat, Beroda. Broitachia, Cam* 
baiya, asd thoae parte. There were twenty*aiz/eyee in bU time 
to a fluAmtfdA and fifty.foor to a rupee. 
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Forming a tot&i of nine mahU, or pai^anabs, 
which yielded a revenue of seventy'five inks of 
mdhmiidU, being about equal to thirty Zoite of 
rupees. 

Moreover, the Rajput landholders ret^ned the 
revenue of their hereditary estates, or VTuUum, 
on perfonning service to the goveroment, viz.— 


f Borw. 

Prtajft RAhtore, the Ider suoludii, k«epii^ vp 2.000 

Sahaso], 2aiDtodir <i DtDgvpdx, rebming . 1,000 

WagbOah Sahlab, who, withdieeBjoymeDtoftiie 
whole 0^ Jhalliwtr, ratauad 
Jam who feor hondred grdisu de* 

]>eodaQta ia the pi wr in ca of Sontfa 
JahiaEhaagtif. tha giiaindir erf Bdhj, who poa- 
Maaed 1409 towu, aerrad the goronxMl iHth 

Tbejogfr of Amin Khito, Fat’b Kb&n, and 
Tatar Kh4n GhoH, who with nine thousand 
horse served the government, consisted of Taluka. 



JO&agarb, eoataiuDg oightf^eraft ataWr. of ' 
wtuchaa^eBteeniBahla, mdndiagtha porta, 
being counted aepaawl^, there remam 
serenty luiUa; of whidi tat parganaha 
and ten kasMa yielded a coUectioo of one 
irore of rupeea, eqoal to erne iron of 
tbra&Mt and tweaty-fiTe Uth erf trfaa 




10,000jno 


(4) A tens of Saaahnc origao, riwening a moothfd of graaa, 
which ii now figunSiv^y eaad to ezpreaa a feudal £aof. » poe- 
—; the feofiee, or pnmfamr. ia namedgraano. 

(') Tlua ia the aecond anmig the ascestoia of the piwaeot Rad 
of Sack. He otrtaised power AD. IS49. 



And. though there was no proper government, 
such was collected to the time of Sultan Ba¬ 
hadur. 

Moreover, the whole number of bandars* 
amounted to eighty-four; from which, deducting 
the twenty three belonging to Gujarit, and the 
sirkar of Sorath, which were accounted for se¬ 
parately, there remained sixty-one, of which the 
collection amounted to one krwt of iiraAfwis. 

Regarding the port of Dili, and the kashalu 
in possession of Malik Riyhz, and Malik 
Toghin, these were attached to the country of 
Sorath, and thus named — 

BcmdAr Did, 

• Bhisi, 

s 

. IMbin: 

IbCAbltii*. 

being in all font yielding a revenae of two Uh 2 , 000,000 

From the bandar of Damman, a dependency 
of Sorath, where there were seven hundred 
towns, a collection was made annually, amount¬ 
ing to forty-three ktks of rupees, 

^ - IbrthM*. 

Eqoal» forty-flve Idu of 46,00,000 

(i) Tboogh tbe irord toicbir oaually OMa&a a port, ic also 
bears the signification of a trading town or mart ; and ia this 
sense it most be hero ooderstood: u many of tbe bandars here¬ 
after enumerated are ai foreign coontrica; to which eommercial 
agents were appointed from Gujarat, or between which and the 
laUer a trading intercourse was kept up. 
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The ports of the Europeans, being in all 
twenty-five maliis, yielding a revenue of 

j^raUttU. 

Tw«oC 7 Uk» <3f rbnhtmie 20 , 00.000 

The names of these were— 

Bafidor 

» Utihiil 
f fie3Aw&l. 

• Bawni (Basaein). 

» Duda”. 

• Punellf. 

/ AkauL 

» Sorab. 

» tfalliBn. 

/ Bhimry (amr Bombay). 

• Daod*R&jpdr1. 

• Goba*. 

/ Maobai (BotnWy). 

/ Kbarrikot. 
a KibUaa. 


0 aothcpT of the Mliit Ahmad! spells thU aame as here 
wnttea; and the Oaveller Bartheroa it Ceral, He visited 
BUnagar, the c^tal of Kaniagba, now called Bijaagar, or 
Amagtiady, aad touched at this fort, m the end of the fifteenth 
cantory. This place, whieli is now abandoned, is on the coast of 
the Xonkec. immediately acnth of Bombay, end ia called ChanI 
in the maps. 

KeTadsnda. ia the Kooian. »tuaied close by Cbeival. It 
formerly belonged to the Portuguese, wbo built a fort and 
cbnrdiea thw. 

(*) llue is Goa, ivhieh is called Ia Sanskrit Gova: and. ns b 
and V ore constantly permuted in that langnage. it is here cor* 
roptly spelt Goba. 


K 




ISO 


Butdar Kokha?. 

t DaiB. 

« KaUi. 

$ M&ldb&r. 

• M«td«e. 

• Dhaom> 

t Nandar. 

$ SbaaViti. 

j NaTivDgtr. 

Prom the bwnda/ra of the Arabs and others, 
that were twenty-six inahU, there was a reve¬ 
nue of twenty-five laka of {brM)nia. Their 

names were— 

Bandar Maakat. 

* Ekraneh. 
j Baarah (Buaora). 
t LoebL 

t Labii (Lari Bunder, in Siad). 

» Harmda (Ormue, in the Feman Golf)* 

, Sa«eb* (in Fenla). 

« Kike. 

t Pelmaarf (in Sina). 

» MUgQt. 

, Makkina. 
t Maltah (Malta 

(T) In the tjareli of Ibn Batlita, (tmnalaMd by Profewor Lee) 
who arrived in In^a A,D. 1882, and took ahip et Kaabaiya to 
go Bonthverd, there it the pert of Xde beyond Ooha aentioned, 
and may be the aame a» thie, 

(«) Thia ia Che town of Seim in Pereien Irik, between which 
and the coeat of India there was formerly an exlenaive commer. 
cral intarconree. 
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Buidiii 6(11". 

/ Hodirwah. 

/ Piiomab. 

• Baduji Kh/ui. 

• Bidu* {ft city ut the D«klian). 

• FaH>bal. 

« 

i BidftrduD. 

• Mftllftkhfih (MaJacea). 

• Bedmaft. 

« Ealliyia**. 

« Bbar. 

« lUkftl. 

• Java. 

Reg^ardm^ the English ports, there were four 
maWi, and those of the Dutch (WuUendey) two 
mMs, being together six mahU^ paying a tri¬ 
bute of ten lakB of ihrdkinds. 

In addition to the above. Nezeu Shkh Bheres, 
Xdil Sb^th Bijapdri, ImAd Sh4h Ber4n', Kutb 
Shib Gulkandavi, and Kija Ali Khin Bur- 
hinpijri, gave twenty-five laks of hvn^ in tribute 
yearly. 

Inasmuch as many may doubt the truth of 
what has been now related, let them compare it 

(•) This ift the Sovly. cr Swaldv, fteu Sdrat, which ww for- 
nerlytlM port of thftt ci^. Tberenotio hla Travela (p. 27) nysi 
that io conaeqaence of the Customs beiD|^ after Slater, no ship 
was ftUaered to fO there, since the year 2660. The rereoue of 
the Sdrat Customa are stated by Iheve&ot at twelve lake of 
ropeee. 

(^) This ie the Cailiany of the Behban. and not the one near 
Botobay. 

K 2 
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with what has been written in the Tdrikhi 
Sikand ari^ regarding die power and greatness, 
the possessions, and wealth, of the Sultims and 
Nobles of Gnjar&t, and they may there inform 
themselves. If [ hod written even more than I 
have done, I should be justified: for of these 
things there is proof in the written account of the 
power of Malik Ay&z, the slave of the Suttin 
Mohammed Begarrah. The remains of superb 
buildings, such os forts, mosques, tanks, and 
wells, yet to be seen, also testify of these things: 
and though there be no mountains in the neigh* 
bourbood of the city of Ahmad4biid, yet oU the 
buildings are of stone brought from a distance. 
^The detail of the sirkars and copied 

from tEe regUt^a of_Mdi ^hand (who with his 
forefathers was the keeper of the records to the 
Nisimat), has been inserted hero; and, as no 
other list but this was obtainable, many names 
of ports and other places may be erroneou^ It 
is a tradition, however, that Sikandar ben Bali* 
lu), the King of Dehli, said, *‘the magnificence 
of the kings of DehU consists of wheat and bar¬ 
ley, whilst that of the Ring of Gujar&t, who has 
eighty*four ports under him, has its foundation 
on coral and pearls*.'* 

(0 pow«r 4iid vwhb of the km^doiD mast hare been at 
OM time WTf great Manddaks b his IVaeals, tells us " that 

there 


13S 




^ survey of th e extern t. and $)f the 

province was made when taken possession of by ,'if, 
Akbar ; and embraced itl _8ijbaKs, sirka^ . ^ 

p^rgan ahs, and towns. It was tlien ascer- \ 
tained that, from Binswdrah and Malwa, on 
the east, to Dwarka or Jiggut, on the west, this 
province was two hundred and ninety kroh 
long, Its breadth was found to be three hun» 
dred kroh^ measuring in the following manner: 
from the city of Ahmadibid north to Birgaon. 
in the sirkar of Jalore, and shbah of Ajmir, 
one hundred and ten kroh; from the city south 
to the port of Siirat, one hundred and ten kroh; 
and thence to the passage of the mountmos, at 
Khanapur, situated on the borders of Kh6n- 
desb and Bagl4nab, a distance of eighty kro^ 


UMre ift a. vast ind« drivea ia mft&y commodides iU over tbe 
Vl&gdou of GuzuretU; but pvticolerlf la cotton and lineo clotha, 
ffUcb are m fairous and fioenesa equal to tboao of Hollaod; aa 
also in aeveml eilk itode, aa eoidoona, which are of several colours, 
aotioe, le^ata*. onu$, of gold asd ailk, wbicb 

voioen comnunlj nuke oae of to cover Uieir faces withal, ira* 
t^e 8 tr 7 , or al/ealifg. chitriTtgis. or aUeaked carpets to ley 
over cheats and cabineft, quilted coverlets of silk or cottoa, which 
the/ call g90drie$, (Gnddree) or noUs, tents, pernios, or erviar, 
whi^ they make use of instead of conches, eadeU or bedsteada, 
cabineta of Icejue, ehesa-boarda of tortoUe-ahell, aeala, beads, 
e^dhis, bdttoos, and rioge of Ivory, amber, rock^erystal, and 
agate/’ iTraveU of hfandelslo, translated into English by John 
Davies, p 66.) 
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this time there were tweoty-6ve sirkars 
belonging; to Gujarit* as before detailed, oioe 
of which, being conquests by tb;e Gujar&t kings 
from other subahs, were afterwards attached to 
their original countries. This a iTar> gftpeDt was 
ef fecte d goveuunani.^ 

S bab&bu-d-d in Ahmad Khin* 

1678, by an o rder from the Emperor; and the 
names of these sirkara were-) 


( 


Sirkar 

# Jtlan. 

• KtfOre, anicad to t^ aSbsb e/ Ajafr. 
« MiUUr 
« N»darb4r 


Utacbae to 


• Fittfiit 

* D&AIMO 


pula of the TU'KoBku, 
to the Eofopeaoa. 

^ made tfao [iiiianaainn of (ba Niadra 
/ Diod-RAjpjri L aod g o veuM peot of Ahxnad* 

J nagar.) 

^Of the remaining sixteen sirkars, which 
longed to the DehLl goyenkment, . ten were 
entered in the imperial roisters; but. as the 
airkar of S^iHt had aasi^ed over to the 
revenue writers, nine strkars only are entered 
in the collection from the subab of Gujariit, 


namely^ 




Sirkar AhmadAWid 
Bhroeh 


MOb. 

33 

U 
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Pfttaa . 

tftJO*. 

. 17 

• Bwodo 

. 4 

t Nedoto . 

. IS 

t Cbimpioir 

. U 

• Godbnh 

. n 

« Sorath 

68 

« Nftv&oagor, called la]dmiui|;ar 

. 17 


184 


(The 


3 


latter, during the teign of Sh4h Alam I., 
was seized on by the Jam, a zamind^i* of that 
part; and is now in bis possessicu^ 

(Jrhe whole number of airkars, arranged as 
aboy^ contained one hundred and eighty-four 
ntahls, in cluding cities and parganahs, in which 
there were fifteen ^rts and 10,465 towns, ex¬ 
clusive of those poss^sed by the zamindir^, 
and not inserted in the revenue records. The 
fields belonging to these were, in the time of 
Rij4 Todar Mai, measured bv Akhar’a order , 
and found to con taip,. l2>3fi0f5Q4 hi^hs ajjd 
nine hUicaks ; out of which there we re 8, 374,49 8 
and three fit for cultivation. 

The remmnder consisted of waste land^ 

(The sirkars of Sorath, Godhrah, and IsUm- 
nagar, which, with forty-nine vuihis of other 
sirkars, were not measured, do not appear^Ln 
the revenue registers^ 

((A) In Q adwm’ a^fayulation of ^ rneawe- 

Doot ia put down at S,024,153 kig«hs.) 
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(J'he sirkars not includ^ in the re?enue 
sessment, and bekwgi pg to tamlndAre, paid 
the peskk(uh (tribute), when enforced, to the 
governs of Se province. These were) 

C Sirktf P&ftgvp4r 

s BtMwftnb 

« Ctfh. «*Ued SoWunia-Nigu 
*' « &roU 


t ^^^"***^ 

« lUm N*fir) 

^of which the ptshkash had been settled, how* 
ever, on the revenue writers at the port^of 
Stirat. Though the above, in former times, 
were not dependent on the Diw&nship of.the 
province, the collection thcre&ozQ, including 
the sirkM ofjSrat, with the remissions and 
deductions on the public_increaae,^aiiipu.TitedJ» 
799,645,213 dams, .CTAlUto the reign of Mflham- 
Ship 

(twenty Arorei^eightyrtwo lois^.six bundled 
and forty-two dams (20,8200,642) of the above 
sum were fixed for the imperial use and royal 
expenses. A sum, also, of 2,2000,000 dasru was 
set for the Nisimat, and person^ 
of the SirdSs :’*so* tha^ without the tribuU 
from the samfod&rs, there was ^e sum of 
t wenty-four iaks of rupees belonging to th e 
Niisim. The remainder was settled to wy the 
Omaris, Mansabdirs, and other servant^ 
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(pearly ooe Anwe and twenty of deansy 
collected from fifty thousand lAgahi of land and 
one hundred and three villages, with one lak 
and forty thousand rupees, in money, were 
variously given away, as rewards and pensions 
to religious orders and establishments, agree¬ 
ably to instructions from the government 
^he whole annual revenue, at present, is one 
krore, twenty-three laks, and fifty thousand 
rupees, whDst the whole annual expence amounts 
to one krore of rupees. In former times, how-^ 
ever, the surplus revenue payable to govern¬ 
ment amounted to sixty laks of rupees, not in¬ 
cluding the paid to tbe Sirkar, and to 

the Nhiim or provincial governor^ 


CHAPTER II. 

Tl(£ OSdIKKIKG ovrrre RriCODOV O? dOlAHAT. infDBR ITB BA/4R.' 
AKD THE ?Ot)HDAT(ON 0? THE 9ITT OF PaTAN. SOUSTIMES 
NAWSO A^HrLWABAB. OK HAHEV ALAR. 

In ancient times, the country of Gujarit was 
possessed by the Rhjputs and Kulies; when 
every chief, being independent of another, was a 
person of power in his own domain. The army 
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of R&jii PhdrS (Poras), however, then Deva 
Rij4 of Kanaaj, aod g;reate3t of all the RAjas 
of Hindustifi, waa annoaliy sent to collect the 
tribute; and, alter having done so, returned to 
the capital.' 

One of the Rijn's Blaves, named S&want Singh, 
having committed some fault, was put to death ; 

(*) GUdwiii'a BMihtioft of tb« Ajfa Akbori bu kero lUjA 
Sirry Bbordeo; bot. ct nforiAf to tbe ongiail text, 1 fisd thet 
the Btfoe b fhocdeo. preceded by the Soeekht 8r(, ineefi* 
proiperow. Tbe mm of PMr, or Foroe. would tppeer to 
bAte been e geMrel title. Alexuder the Greet, after eroeeio; 
tke rirer Hydaqiei, entend liM tvriioriee of thebnve Porue: but 
the poeecuioM <d tbt ecber Bone, palled by the Uacedo&iexu the 
Coward, lay b e twagn the men Ace et iuw aed Hydraotea; asd 
from due we aay bier, that tbii word ii a tide a&d sot a nai&e. 
I am o 0 t Bodi bdloed tordy oa tfae etynolofy, which would 
trace the crtgia of tbie word lo the name d % ooaparmcirely ao* 
dem tribe of fUjpdte. eaSed the ^ewere; bat cMtaider it hai 
beeo applied, b a peoeral ^ny. to deugMte the Sovereign of the 
eaitem eovntry: and b derived from the Seailint PdrM. maa* 
io^ Eaetem. It te boe eo ap^bd. I woald tad that there 
wu ODCt a couieuoD between Eanaej aad Gojarit b evidect 
fron what Abd Zeid el*Haeao ef Sbaf, the Arabian traveUer. 
b the middle ctf (be ninth cec tar y. wye of the ladiaaa, *' who 
have devoteea and docton known byrikeMaecf Breioise. Hiey 
have poeta abo who eocopoee venee, atdkd with flattery, b ptabe 
of their kinga. AiCrologaa they have, philoeophera, eoothuyea, 
end aee who obeerva the flight of birde, particolarly at Kaoage, 
a great city b the kbgdom of Ootar." By the krt. Gqar. or 
Gojirdt. b meant; though Goser. b the above extract froro 
Renandot’a IVaveUeie. 
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and, aa his hoase was plundered at the same time, 
his wife, while pregnant, fled towards Gujar&t. 
On her journey to this country, she bore a son; 
who, being discovered in the wilderness by Rij4 
Sll Deva^ was carried to PaJanpur, and there 
brought up by him. This boy, on arriving at 
man’s estate, became so food of evil oompaoy, 
that, soon following the ways of bis companions, 
he turned highwayman and robber. Having, at 
length, seized on some treasure on its way from 
Gujar&t to Kanauj, he was. from that time, 
blessed with the smiles of fortune, and esta¬ 
blished his power and independence. Soon after 
be became intimate with a marketman named 
Champa, who weaned him from his evil propen¬ 
sities ; and, having now assumed the title of Ban- 
Rij, or Bansrij, he laid the fouodation of the 
city of Patan, and made it the seat of his 
government. This occurred five years after he 
had first become independenU; and from that 

This b s said sot a oftme, of the then raling lUji. 

Thus the femoiu Bhoje u called Seda Ohara (aee A.R. IX. p. IS 7); 
and, according to ‘Wilford, this Saila Deva, cr Sil Bera. waa a 
moat bol^ maj), aentiooed bp Uasddi, who mote about A.D. 
947. (-i.B.iX.p. ISI.2.) 

(t) An intereadog comwentarp on these traditions, written bp 
Mr. WiHord, will be foond in A. 22, IX, p. 18d*S7. According 
to Wilford, Bansiji is a coiTuption of Fa» Rdjii, or king of the 

forest. 
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time, antiK the foundation of the good city of 
Ahmad&bid, Patan cod tinned to be the royal 
residence and the capital of Gujar&t 

When Ban Rij had resolved on founding the 
city of Patan, he went in search of a site 
favourably situated for the amusement of the 
chase; and, having at length met a shepherd, 
was informed by him where a suitable place 
might be found. The shepherd, whose name was 
Anhil, stipulated that the city should be 
named after him; saying at the same time, that 
he had there seen a hare beat a dog by her 
exertion and agility. The ground was selected ; 
and when a population had collected, received 
the name of Anbilwirah. This became known 
by degrees under the name of Nahrwil ah; which, 
when the population increased, and the town 
became a place of note, was changed to Patan: 
for, in the Hindi language, they cal) a favoured 
town and a royal residence Patan. The era 
of the foundation is 802 of Vikram&ditya, cor> 
responding to A. Hij. 130, A.D. 747, or, as some 
say, to A. Hij. 202, A.D. 817. 

Three royal races of Hindus have successively 
ruled over diis country, namely Uie Cb4wura^, 

forest, who ww food m (he wilderaas, A.D. 696 ; and at fifty 
yean of bvQtNahnetiali. A.I>. 746. 

0) Tboofh I prefer readiag the oaiBeof Uua tribe Ch4awa, 

aa 


^4 
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Solankbi', and Ba^hilah races. Accordiog to 
the Ay in Akbari, the total number of indivi¬ 
duals belonging to tlie tribes who held power 
amounted to twenty-three, and these retained 
possession of the country for five hundred and 
seventy-five years previous to the period when 
Gnjarit became subject to the Mohammedans. 

Of the Ch^wura race there were seven in¬ 
dividuals ; one of whom, Ban R4j, who first 
established the principality, appears to have 

as well kaovn deeignatioc of one of the thirtj-eix rojal 

races of Rijpdts. yet the origi&ai text of the Ayln Akbari has 
plainly J&wndin ^byW, and that of tiieMirit Ahtnadf, JiiwudHh 
The transition from JiiradUi to die name 

Cbiwura becotoea very easy on the obTioas prlndplea of Pgraiart 
writing and Indian prODoncJatioD; for tha AraHe^ ^ being 
pemutable wi^ the Peraisii and Sanskrit c%. (^, ^ whilst the 
Arabic d. pronotmced hard In dte In£aa dialecta, assumes the 
* sound of the Sanskrit d, 7 jironoimced like r, Jiwndih. from the 
month of an Arab, becomes Chiwura by tba pronuariation of a 
Hbdd. 

(*) The Solsnkhl is the same tribe as that nsraed ChA- 

lokya, in Sanskrit. Serenl of the Cbilokya tribe were the 
fbunders of Hindd States, in the south of India, about the be^n* 
ning of the eleventh ceotary; end there is an inscriptjon. by one 
of this race, on the pillar of an old Bindd temple, within tbe fort 
of Bijapdr, announdng a grant of land to the Brahmins, in tbe year 
nUofthe S^vdhanam, A.l). UdS. Tbe lUji who gives this 
grant Is named Chilukya MallaDeva: the same, probably, as the 
RakshsmsUa Beva of the Coragode inscription, daring SAlivAhson 
11 <U, A.D. 1181, and which has been translated (J.R. IX. p. 428.) 
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lived sixty years, and the others raled as 
follow:— 

BuBlj. 60 

iog Sij 36 

EUffl.orBUmft^ ... £6 

Kijfc Bthe. 

A6j6 Sio^* ... 26 

lUji Bimit SiB^ .... 16 

R^i S&irtat, or S6ftiiT>t Siogfa 7 

The Ch&wura tribe ruled one hvmdred and 
ninety-six years; after which the power passed 
into the hands of the Solankhi tribe m this 
manner. Siwant Singh Chiwura gave his only 
daughter in marnage to one of tlie Solankhi 
tribe; and she becoming pregnant died in child¬ 
birth. The child, however, being cut from her 
womb, was preserved; and, as the moon was 
then in her 19ch mansion, called Aful in Hindi, 
the boy received the name of Mtil-Rij. S&want. 
Singh brought up the boy as bis own; and 
having, in a drunken fit, named him his heir, 
afterwards denied he bad done so. At the death 
of Siwant Singh, Mtd R4j found an oppor¬ 
tunity to possess himself of the government; 
and from him descended ten individuals, who 

(*) Tb« tUDes an ben wiittea after the ^vacaal matuer of 
proBOttsdDg (bem: but the c wn c t SaAikrit dc&gnetioa voold 
be lUji Vijaym.Stttha. 
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reigned two hundred and fifty years and six 
months: 

M6iiuy 

Jomtod"' 

Bflba 

Ddilfi, the brother of Jeu^nd^ 

BUm Deo 
R&jd Kinn 
Sid Bdj Jey Singh 
Ei^oware Pil 
Aji who poisoned hie meeter tad seized 

hie power ..... 2 I 

Ifftkbii Mdl Deo, who wee descended from the 

brother of Bhlm Deo ... 30 

S52 6 

(>) Tht individoeU of this frioily are eounerated in an anscrip* 
tioB, from the temples of Abii, vduch has been translated by Mr. 
H. Wilsoa. A. R. XV. p. 288. 

C*) These three names are coiruptions of the more correet 
Sanskrit designations. Gimvads, VaBaiha, and D^riobha. Mr. 
Wilford says that BUba, bmttg a weak man and blind, was sqo 
ceedad by the two sons of his brother. Ddrlabha and Rijii. 

bA.D- 1025. C-d-i^-D^p.26S-) 

0*) Diirls, or more properly Diirlabhe. who was tbs nephew of 
VeDs^ha, according to Wilford, abdicated the throne of Paten, in 
Smnvai 1079, or A.D. lOSS, (see A. A. I. p. 238); and, if 
the length of his rogn be there correct, it began A.D. 1011. He 
it is said rioted Miinjs, bnt, as Mahmdd of Ghami invaded 
Gojarit, A.D. 1036, and Jami'md was there leigniog, the above 
period most be erroneous, as by Major Tod for his pil* 
grimage to Geya. and bis interview with Mdnja. Diirlabba, 
according to the iCam^ia Pida Charitra, quoted by Major Tod, 
(A. A. 1. p. 23S) abdiceled the throne in favoar of his son, 

Bbima. 


>Mn. 
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Uflothi. 
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In the reigo of Jamtnd, A. Hij. 416®, A.D. 
1025>6, SultAn Mahmdd GhazoaTi marched for 
Somnith by way of Multdn ; when, having in- 

BhimA. Uku wu tw«}T« jtmn ifter tb« eooq«t»t of GnjaKit bj 
Mthsdd 9( Ghuai, ta 0 fciit wfueh biipptfied is JLD. lDdC« 
chou^ Tod w Hiiid6 lutbonty in 

A3. » 0 U. Diirbbbi. tftcr ibdkXing, m«d« A fUgntDMgt to 
: tod, if we tSow twdee Teon for bit rtlgn. be msat htve 
done M io A3. lOSe; or. if be rofoed only eiffat yetn. A.D. 
tCiM. Wilfard. m quoted la e former note, bu not emd con* 
eldenUy in fixiei; (be befiaoui( of hie ret^n AD. lOM; end if 
Ddrltblm wu tbe brotber of Jemdnd. Vellebbe wu probetdy the 
ume u DUeeUlm, the tnebontn. Tbe eeqeetan thnt be «u m 
derivM eoee eopport from tbe edaowledfod ibortnete of hie 
reign, end the feet tbet both be end PfcbiehUat beeune blind. 

Tbit it (hi frM dele of hlabadd'e expediboc to ladit. da* 
ring whieb be oepcond the cdebrtced temple of SoomAth : tboogh 
Keriibu. in bia Usatory. emneonily plum tbe commeaceBcnt of 
tbiamtrch intfaemontbof Siebdft of A.Hi]. 4lfi or A.D. 1094. It 
wu during thia lut mentMocd yeu thet Mibnidd led in army to 
tbe Oxtti. tod eettled rbe tfidre of M4wtri*D*Xabr. or iVtne* 
ositnt. From (hence be letomed to Qmcn!. end wintered there. 
Kisfonn-d'dfo Ahaad. tbe tiubor of the TtbeUt Ahbnrii after 
pUciiig the expedition to T^nneantat, in Hij.4U. mye: 

j ^ ^^Jki WjAi 

*' FVoB) thence retwDCDg to Gfaiaeen. be ipent the winter 
there, tnd carried that eune tniy into Hinddetio, with tbe inten* 
tionofcaptnrisgSocDodtb.'’ A» the winter of A. Hi). 4U fell in the 
end of A.D. 1094 and tbe three foot montlu of A.D. 1096, Mahmdd 
coold not hare ourdwd tot Hinddst&n Wore the end of March 
in chat year; tad, ee be wee fti& further obliged to delay hit 
intended expedition Co Indie, in order to OToid the rtinv eeaMn 

of 
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vaded the territories of Nahrwalah Pataj], 
Rij4 Jam6nd quitted that city, aud fled. 
Mahmud, after capturing Nahrwilah, made the 
necessary preparations for his army to march 
on Somnath ; and, in the month of Zd*L>kadah 
of the same year, accomplished the conquest of 
that place, . Having afterwards received intelli¬ 
gence that Rdji Jamiind, the ruler of Nalirwi- 
lah, had at this time takeu refuge in a certain 
fortP, distant forty-five farsangs, Mahmud re¬ 
solved on capturing i t. He accordingly marched 
against this place, which, oo his arrival, waa 
discovered to be a fortification surrounded by 
deep water on every side. Two divers were 
brought to him; and, being asked regarding 
the depth of the water, replied that, althongh a 
passage might be effected at a certain place, yet 
should the flood-tide come in while mahing the 
attempt, all of them must perish, Sultin Mah¬ 
mud, after confidently intreating the divine 


of that coQQtrj, which commenced in June, he did not begin bis 
nareh for Somnitb tUl the tenth of Sbah^, in Hij, 41S, or the 
eeveath of October, 10S6. He reached Mnltho about the middle 
of Ramax&n, or the tenth of Korember following ; and did not 
aJtive at Somofithbefore the mootb Z6*l'hijjah, A. HJj. 4IS, or the 
end of Jtnnsry, A.D. 1Q2S. Khoodamir’a Hiatory of the Habi- 
bs-a-Sur ia m)* antboriCy for theae dates, and is folly sopported 
by the accoont m the Tabalcit Akbvi. 

(^) Hue fort 18 called Gondeba by ^rlahtu. 

L 
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fiLvour. advanced through the water vnth his 
cavalry, and safely landed them below fte walls 

of the fortificaUon. Riji 
observing this, quickly took to flight: and the 
array of Islim. after obtaiumg «> enormous 
booty, put the people of the garrison to 
sword. The author of the Rauiatu-s-Saffi has 
given a curious account of this transaction. 


CHAPTER III 

It has been generally reported that Sultto 
Mahmdd, after capturing SomnAth, wished to 
remain several years in that quarter; m the 
country, being open and ertensive. plewed him. 
There were then wondertol mines m that part, 
yielding pure golds; and ail the precious stones 
of HinddstAn were the produce of the mines of 


(,, «d. of to 

B«ia>47 by lau !Uo o( with t’iew of 

wbethJ goW cooU be frw the It «. 

moSe thetMAmdd bwrd of »ch ilUfteti end thu u 

rSiU™. CBv-i-V IVV"-L J. *«) 
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Siriiodib, (Ceylon) which was then a dependancy 
of that country'’. The nobles, however, repre¬ 
sented, that if SomD&th was made his capital, it 
would be too distant from Khoris^; and the 
Sultin, now adopting the resolution of return¬ 
ing, said it would be necessary to appoint some 
one who would regulate and retain the country 
for him. The king’s ministers told him that the 
only option left was to give it in charge to some 
one among the people of the country: and, as 
the Sultin bad at this time consulted his inti¬ 
mates and friends, some of them said that none 
of the royal tribe of this country equalled Di- 
bisblim’ in bis ancestry, both by the father and 
mother’s side: and, as one of that family was 

O It wonJd tppear, frooi the hlahi^VaDsI of Cejloa, or the 
historical book describing the haoege of Boddba, that the talajid 
was then a dependencj of India; and, it was not until the ^ear 
A.D. 1290, that the king Vijafab^bn recovered bia independeoce, 
and ahook off the Indian yoke. (See UphaD'a History oj 
dAoism, p. SI.) 

(") 'Hue word, written by the Mohafomedan historians Diblab- 
lira, would appear to have been an honorary title, and not the 
name of ao individoal. It is derived from twg Sanakrit words, 
Beva and SQa meaning the madltatire king; and, 

as the people, in the south of India, would put it in the objective 
instead of the nominative case, they would a^ Devarilam, in¬ 
stead of DevaaUa, juat aa they use Vaiahnavam for Vaiabnava, 
meaniug the asct of Viahno, The comptioo of DevasUam to 
DibiabUm ia then easily made. This Deva S^la, or the anchorite. 

L t 


was 
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yet remaining who had been employed in study¬ 
ing philosophy and mortifying the flesh, it would 
be well that the SultAn gave the government to 
him. Others, who were averse to this proposal, 
made it appear that D&blshUra. the anchorite, 
was an evil-disposed person, who had fallen un¬ 
der the displeasure of God; and that his seclu¬ 
sion from the world and devotion camo not of 
his own choice, as be had taken refuge in a soli- 

vu w iatri^Du^ lUgpdt of Sowrfth, m woold ; vbo, bj 
dtcaiviD^ MobmtM with SoCUrr tad promixi*, obtained the 
oovudfntp of SecBoAtb, to wUeh be bed bo juit right. The 
word* of tlM origioa] text of Pemba. ^oaibnotfoUpCmulotodby 
CoIoBol Brifp, Ui>U.yi V 

<^1 ^li4 ^ ^ yU- "Tbo 

Sultin, after ipeakiof to M*eal of tbepeof^ of Sotnn&tb, 
1 VM iafonood by them that than waa no janSy in tent port of 
equal luk iritb tha noc of DHnaUhn; asd, as tbore waa one of 
neb renMiainf who. in tee drae of a BrAhaan, waa now leading 
an abet»eDt Ufa. it woeU be wefl if the Soltia entreated bio with 
the govertuDooL’* Hm other DihiaUim, or tbe Ung, waa probe* 
Uy tea Jewfol rekr of tee coontry: boc waa an inferior to, and 
diitinct from the Bdjh of NahrartUah, who b f Pann Deva by 
tbe TabakAt Akberi nod Femhta. ^jamaDera ia aaid to have 
been the grenteat cd eH the JU^ba of Hiaddatba, aa implied by hia 
tide, wlucb means in Senakrit Supjuae Lord. Cokmel Briggi 
baa miat^n tee ir^ Pamna Den. and tnaken It Brahma Dew b 
hia tnnalation. 
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tary retreat, with a view of saving liis life, after 
bis brothers had several before times conBned 
him. They also ioformed him that there was 
another Ddbisliliin, related to the former; and, as 
he was very wise and learned, all the Brahmans 
bad great faith in his wisdom. The same was 
now reigning over a certain country; and it 
would be therefore better that the Sul tin, ap¬ 
pointing him to the government, ordered a fir¬ 
man to he written In his name, permitting him 
to rule over this country, according to the right 
he would be thereby invested with. It was also 
said that this Dabishlfm was so upright and trust¬ 
worthy, that, having once taken upon himself 
the payment of tribnte, he would, notwitlistand- 
ing the length of the way, send the same annu¬ 
ally to Ghazni To this the SulUn replied, that, 
would this DdbishHm come and make such a re¬ 
quest, he might consent to grant it: but where¬ 
fore shovdd be confer so large a territory on one 
who, if he wished to be named to the sovereignty, 
had not even done a service, or paid him so 
much courtly. Dibishlim the anchorite was 
then sent for; and, having obtained the govern¬ 
ment of the country, became bound to pay tri¬ 
bute : saying, at the same time, “ Whatever 
your Highness commands, 1 will obey, and will 
send to Ghasni all the gold and jewels obtained 
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from the mines of Hiodustim. There is one of 
zny kinsmen, however, another Dlibishlim, who 
Is very hostile to me; and, as several battles have 
taken place between us, he will, doubtless, ad> 
vance against me on knowing your Highness 
has departed: and. as I am not yet firmly seated 
in my power, or have confidence in myself, I 
must be subdned, and be gain possession of my 
country. But if the Sult&n,** said bei would 
now march against him, and defend me against 
his evil designs, 1 will send to Ohaani a yearly 
tribute, equivalent to that of Khorisin and 
R&bhl/' The Sul tin consented to his proposal; 
and, wbeo he turned his arms against that 
country, the people of Somnith upbraided Di* 
bishllm the anchorite, saying, ** You have done 
wrong to instigate the Sulc&n to a religious war; 
yet the Almighty delights in preserving the 
honour of the good whom he favours; and auch 
a one will not be injured by your designs or 
calumnies/' 

On these words being reported to Che Sultin, 
he was much annoyed; but, having marched Co 
that quarter, was pleased not to fo^t or for¬ 
give them. .In fine, having taken Dibisbllm the 
king, he gave him in chacge to D&bishlim the 
anchorite, who represented that it was custom* 
ary for the kings of this country, when there is 
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aa enemy in their power, to prepare for him a 
dark dwelling below their own royal seat; 
where, causing him to be seated on a throne, 
and kept closely confined, only a hole is to be 
left open, throngh which he may receive his 
daily food. In this manner,” said he, the 
king, who U in possession of the throne, treats 
his adversary during such time as he may reign. 
But, as 1 cannot just now confine him, it would 
be better and more convenient if your Highness 
would carry him to GhaznX, and send him hack 
to me, after [ have taken possession of and ar¬ 
ranged the country, so as to become quite set¬ 
tled. 1 can then imprison him, in the manner 
just mentioned; and to have my requests granted 
is nothing wonderful or uncommon from your 
Highness.” 

The Sultin now resolved on departure, and 
sounded the march for returning home. Suc¬ 
ceeding this, Dhbisblim the anchorite seated 
himself on the throne of Somn^itb ; and, by for¬ 
warding rich gifts and presents, continued to 
please the nobles of Ghazni by all manner of 
good offices, till the time came for making a 
request that bis enemy might be delivered up. 
The Sultfin hesitated delivering a blameless 
person into the hands of bis enemy: but, as D4- 
bishlim the anchorite, through liberal distribu- 
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tion of presents to the courtiers* bad gained their 
support, all of them represented it was not ne* 
cessary to hare compassion on a Pagan idolater. 
They also said that the Sultio, haring entered 
into a compact, ought not to break his promise; 
since by such opposition D&bishlim the anchor- 
ite would lose the country. The Snit&n at 
length dellTered up DAbishlfm tiie king co the 
serranta of Che other D&bishUm, writing at the 
same time to the kings' of Hind, that they must 
escort him to the neighbourhood of Somn&th. 
On the former approaching Somnith, DAbishUm 
the anchorite gave orders to get ready the prison 
which bad been made for him under the throne. 
As it was, moreover, a custom with the kings 
of this country to advance one stage and meet 
an enemy, when approaching the royal residence, 
in order that they might make him run before 
their horses, carrying on his head the royal gob¬ 
let and ewer to the precincts of the palace, the 
anchorite D5bishlim therefore come forth; and, 
there being some delay in the other’s approach, 
determined on following the chase. After 
having pursued the sport in every direction, till 
the heat of the day became very great, the 

(0 petty kijpdl priDcn, on beoki of ^ Indee, who 

vere Zemiodire, eritli the title of BimJ, ere bere naot. 
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whole army receWed an order to halt; when 
Dibishlim the anchorite, having taken op hia 
station under a tree, covered his face with a red 
handkerchief and went to sleep. There hap¬ 
pened to be many beasts of prey in that jungle, 
who had both sliarp claws and beaks; and one 
of these, while on the wing, having mistaken 
the red cloth for a piece of flesh, descended and 
carried it away io its claws. Dibishiim, from 
the blow of its beak, became blind of an eye on 
this occasion ; and hence arose a great tumult 
in the army. In the mean time, the other 
bishlim arrived. When the royal attendants 
saw that the anchorite of that name had a per¬ 
sonal blemish, and that there was no one worthy 
or fit for the sovereignty bat the former, all of 
them agreed he must be king; and made their 
obeisance to him accordingly. Having also 
advised his opponents to submit, they placed 
the goblet and ewer, which had been prepared 
for him, on the head of D&bishHm the anchor¬ 
ite ; and, after making him run before them to 
the palace, confined him in the prison he had 
himself made**. 

(■) The uconnt of Mahmiid's conqueet of Somnkh. u giren 
by the Hebnra*e*S8dr. is ucailer to vbat hu beea above detailed. 
Tbe author of that Hiatory informa ua that the place vas oamed 
after the idol SoniD&tb, ud qoetee the worda of Shailcb FarldU'd* 

din 
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CHAPTER rV. 

TfefB 90VBUt08TT or tUB MlliUtl At KAJIBVaUAH ( A»U 
TBB tOlPtOU BtACTkt* »y aJOOlU BAJA BOuJAKv} JtV tIKOS. 

W»SN the sovereignt/ of Nahrvr&Iah came to 
Bhfm-Deo Baghflah, Sultan Moissu-<l«din Sia, 
gerierally koowo by the name of Shah4bu-d-d(n» 
while acting os the lieutenant of hie brother, ]ed 

d(n Attifi to proTc thtt chU uba(« w«a idatifiad vritb tite ido) 
lAt. ona of thoaa worabippod bj' tba «Dca«at Anba, iu tba Mih 
Kadsb, or Mapk af tfaa cMoo at Mokka Farldo^^in Att&rsays: 

Auib c <j I j>>i\ *>^4^ 

" TIm amj cd Matodd femnd is flotnwith dia idol wboM oamo 
wu tit/' appaBatkm yiTCft toHaaaoegtba Hicdd* ww Soo- 
eitb, orRofe&t of the hCoQo •, thia bang doirad fr«s tbeSaaakrit 
worda, 5oma. tbe Mooo, end Lord or Mastar. It i» Terypoa* 
lible, bowero. that H «m BBOar to ^ Arabian idol L4t, which 
Herodotua awatioDa oAdar the Mae of Ahkt, or, u it would be 
writteolftAnloe, aagDUyii^ tbe Ixed above. lliaHab(bti*a* 
Siuj* gi*ei the atcry of PiWahha*a ezeapUry punahaeat is tbeaa 
w<wda;—Aib ^ 

Jja) j ♦jLy Ji-» 

KiS ^ us-wir ^IbL 

^il^b jjAJU; ca)b^ \jj\ 

iS yT; jJiyi b i>br* 
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an army totfcha, in A. Hij. 570, A.D. 1174; and, 
having afterwards obtained the sovereignty of 
Ghazni, in A. Hij. 574, A-0. 1178, he again re¬ 
turned, and took that country from the Infidels. 

Li»* y;U jc 

jt^T 

JliaAl jii jJL; iSJijai 

^ V j€ i ^0^ 

hL Uw 

jfis JU:.4 j;^ 

r^T;0 uuAj^ ljt|b*y 

y ^\i •>} ihA> JUj^ yT ^ 

^ OUil 

^ J» \jtji/y ua-cb 1.^ jU?l j/iiU-^ 

ij^^\ ^ J 

I>JI^ \iy jyiyf- JT Ji) ^b> 

DibUhlim the mchonte, havbg obtained absolute domroioQ in 
the principality of Souahtb, sent acabessedon, some yean after* 
mrds. to request his enetoy might be given np. Sultin at 
first refused to comply; but, at leogtb, tbrcogh the ineUgacioa of 
the nobles, gave his in charge to the agents of the anchorite Di* 
bishlim. They having brought his to Che Deighhoorhood of 
fiomnfith. Dfi^shlim the anchorite ordered that hia enemy’s ap- 
pmnted priaon ehodd be made ready, and, haring according to 
esSblished custom come out from the <ity to meet him, resolved 
to make him ran at his starrap, carryiog the royal goblet and 
ewer on his bf^d while they conducted him to the prison. But 
JHbishlim, baring engaged himself in hunting wh2e on the road, 
continued the porsuit till the air became oppressively hot; end, 

having 
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At this time, also, having subdued the sinners 
of Moltin, he resolved to go into Gujarit, by 
way of RAjisthin (the sandy desert). BWm Deo 
Baghilah opposed and defeated him in battle ; 
after which the SultAn had much difficulty in 
reaching Ghazni. 

Succeeding this, Kutbo-d-din Aibuk, having 
constituted Dehh the capital of the country, in 
the 6S9th year of the Hijra, A.D. 1193, brought 
an army to Nahrwilah Patan, and revenged 
the Sul ton’s defeat on Bhim Deo*. 

Moreover, RAjA Siddha RAja Jey Singh So- 
lankhi, having obt^ed the sovereignty of 
NahrwAlah, conquered the country as far as 
Mfilwa and Burhanpur. At this time he 
founded the ports of Bhroch and Dubhue, con¬ 
structed many other buildings, such as the re- 

hJiTmg then »<«gbt TVp«e mifcr lb* shide 

fAM with ft red bftftdkerehirf. At dus time, by ibewOloftbe 
Alalghty, some bird wh 9t»rp cl»w9 mWook the h«&ik«rchief 
for beef i lad. deftceading. etred: it m ftoch • *fty tbftt itt cUwa 
entered the ftochoritce ey«. by eihich he becftnxe blmd. Aft the 
aoblea of Binddstin do no* aftboiit to ftny «b drfecbvc in hi» 
meaben. ft great tamnlt on this occaaion ftro« »fn»g the troops; 
bnt the othw- Dib«bh» ftrrmng m the raean time. aU agreed on 
hint king: and. ba^g placed tiie goblet and ewer on the 
of the anchorite, they m this tuanncr inducted bin to Uie 
priflon which had been appointed. Ihe aodwriu Diblshlim tbw 
obtuned the let wluch he bad piep«ed for the other. 

Thift deftot of Bhim Deo happened ia the year after the 
Hgra Ml, AJ>. 1194. according to Perishta, p. 179. 
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servoir of Sahsar Lingy, at Patan, and several 
others at Blramgam; and, having caused seve¬ 
ral water reservoirs to be dug in the country of 
Sorath, built them up with stone. The above- 
named R6jj4 also built the idol temple of Rudra 
Mila*, in the city of Sidhpur, which he had ren¬ 
dered habitable; and the same temple is famous 
throughout the world. 

The Eiji, on aignifyingbis intention of build¬ 
ing the above-mentioned temple, requested the 
. astrologers, it is said, to appoint a fortunate 
hour; and they at this time predicted the de¬ 
struction of the budding by Ali-ud-dln Khilji, 

Sabwr tjng , Suskht, aigoifiea the Uiouaod Lingu; 
tbe oTinbola of Mahidevs, or Siva. Aa thia Riji d«diatad to 
muiy edificca to Ihie ^d, he was a zealooa follower, aa appeara, 
of Sivaite worship. His auceeasor, however, eocoorsi^d the 
heterodox sect of JaiDiu 

(*) According to an inscription in mj posseefton, the Rudn 
MiU, a temple dedicated to Mahidm, was boilt in Samvat 
1202, A.D. 1140. According to Captain Tod, and the Kwdra 
P/ila Chttiilra. he reigned from Samvat 1160 to 1201, or A.D. 
1004 to 1146; but macriptbn extends his rdgn to Sanvat 
1S02, or A.D. 1149. He was contemporarj with Nara Verma, 
of the Pnmva race, who was the grandson of Bhoja Riji, sore* 
reign of Dh&rii la MUwa; which Nara Verms, accordu^ to the 
copper-plate grant translated b; Mr. Colebrooke (A. B. vol. 1. 
p. 230> died Samvat 1190, A.D. 1134. The eonqnest of Mfilwt, 
as above noticed, was made by this Siddha RijA from Nara 
Venoa. Assuming, theo, that Siddha Rdji began to reign, as 
would appear evident, in A.D. 1094, and contmoed to do so until 

1146, 
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who was to be sCTereign of Dehli, as plainly 
perceivable from the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies. The Riji, confiding in the words of 
the astrologers, wished to make a treaty with 
the Sultan just noticed, by sending letters to 
him: bnt to these the latter replied, saying, 
“ I£ by means of this treaty we have entered 
on, I do not neglect the injunctions of the law, 
I will certainly fulfil it*.” In short, that 
great man, having soon ailerwards obtained 
the sovereignty of Dehli, sent an army to these 
parts, and fulfilled the obligations of the law, 
by converting the temple into a mujid with 
minars. But, besides the above-mentioned 
temple, there are many other celebrated ones, 


1146, A.D., he voold heve reigned fifty-two yean, or two yean 
longer than the kogth hia reign wiicnH by theifirdt Almadi. 
Eomira Pala, who recceeded bia, reined dujty yean; there- 
fere, the end of hii r«go would fiU in AJD. 1176; and we hnow 
he waa eoDTsted by Jail, hia ^vdh&o (eee 

buy TVntoct. 1. p. ISS) b AJ). 1174. Ajf Ptl, Us soticeasor, is 
said to hare rUgned three yens: tfaet ef o i e, it tenomated A.D. 
1179, to which, if we add the tw ep ^ yens of lakhii UdUPeo, 
we ba«e A.P . im fir end of his and beginning of Bhim 
Deo's power, previona to which he l^d as the hemcoant of 
bis POTurin X^lchd. 

(*) There is here the nseaJ qoantity of error, idiich may be 
found miied op with most hisCohcil tradkkeks. Ali-nd-din 
Ehilji did ecBTert the temple into a mosqoe, bot not tiU a century 
and a ba]f after the deadi of Siddha Rajd Sbgfa. 
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which, with wells built of stone, were com¬ 
pleted by this Rij&. 

Regarding tlie transfer of the sovei'eignty 
from the Solankhi family to the tribe of Baghflah, 
it happened in this manoer. As Lakhu Mul- 
Deo Solankhi had no child fit for the sovereignty, 
it became the property of the Baghilahs, of 
whom there were six persons who held power 
one hundred and twenty-six years and one 
month, viz.— 


Anwal Mill Deo 

Ymi*. 

li 

P4«flUu. 

5 

Bisal Dec^, «bo colonUed the tows 
of Bfsalnagar J 

• 84 

e 

Ri)A “Bhint )Deo 

it 

u 

fUji Aijuni Deo . 

10 

0 

S&rang Deo . 

21 

0 

RAj&Earan° .... 

6 

2 


1 

1 

1 

J 


This ie the Veratla Dm of the Abii mscription, Ko. 'it, 
f'J.R. XVI. p. 811,; who wu goTernor orroler of Cban^Tati, 
vith boodreti fitendals. or diaCricta, uid ought not to be 

bdoded among the BijiU of Kehrvftlah. He wu ffobject to the 
then ragnifig lord paramount S4rai)ga Dm, who lived at Ana- 
hiUa PaU, or Nahnr^ilah. Both Bbica Devs and S&ranga Devs 
were of the Jain faith. The macriptiona of the last date A.D. 
1294. 

(>) There is a lUji Kinn. or Pamn, called a descendant of 
the andent BAi4e of Oajar^, who is menticned A.D. 1356, 
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CHAPTER V. 

TH8 OPTRE 7A4TI1. AKD SSTABUEBITSKT OP TBB UOU&H- 

HKDAK BBUGIOH IN TBB COtnCTBY. 

Ir being the will of God that the faith and 
laws of the Prophet should be made known, the 
sovereignty and power of the tribes already 
noticed came to an end, and were transferred 
to the supporters of onr pure religion and illns- 
trions law, in order that the light of the earalted 
faith might shine resplendent as the sun, amidst 
that dark r^ion of infidelity; and we, by pub* 
lishing the words of truth, and obeying the 
commandments of that religion, forbidding us 
to do evil, might turn away the people from the 
terrible desert of error, and lead them on the 
high road of salvation. 

Id fine, the i:kiUba» or public prayer, was read 
in the name of Soit4n AI4*ud*dio, who was sove¬ 
reign of Debli in the year of the Hijra 696, A D. 
1296. At this time, an army was sent into Gu- 
jarit, under the command of Alif Kbio, (who is 
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called, by the people of Gujarat, Alp Khin**,) 
and Nusrat Kli^n Jalesri; and they having* 
plundered the country about NahrwiJah, Raja 
Karan Ba^hllah, who was the last of the 
Rajivs, gave them battle. Not being able, how 

C*) Acooziiag to FerieLU, this expedition wasnndetUtken A.Hi). 
697, A.D. 1297; wd Aho/is Beg Alif KhAo is esJlcd the king’s 
brother. Rai Eorros, the then reigniog prioce of NihrwAIah, 
Bed Co RAm Deo, ebs BAJi of Deogarh, ia die Dekhan. Colonel 
Briggs, u) his TrasslnCion of FeruhU, mlstskes the Alif EhAn 
for Alp R^An. Tbt last, whose name was Mahk Ssfijw, was 
brother-io-law to Ali-ud*dtn. Acoordirig to Colooel Briggs’s 
UanslatioQ of Feriahta, be obtained the tide of Rdka ElHAa oo 
tbeaccesaion of AlA-od'db to Che throne; bat is there afterwards 
naoied Alif ITbAD. M 7 copj of the ori^nal text of FeiUhta is 
correet, with regard Co his title; aod agrees nith Chat of the 
TahakAt Akbari. the words of the former arc; 
jijib ^ ulA-j 

Jy j] "Wherefore he called AboAs Beg by the 
tide of Alif KhAo; Malik NosraC Jalesri by that of NusraC 
K>» 6 i> ; and named Malik Hixabra-d*din, and Malik Sanjar, who 
was hie wife's brother, and president of his cooncil. by the 
reapectiTe titles of Za5r KhAn and Alp KbAn.” The TArilhi 
Alii of MdlA Ahmad of Nineveh also eays; y 

^Ui\ «uUa.- j 

^ ^ ^ ’^b wlLi. 

jah, Ei). 695, A.D. 1295, Almb Beg, who obtained Cbe tide of Alif 
EhAn, wss appointed, along with Za£r and thirty or forty 
tiioiieand ceealry.to expel the children of SnltAn Jalalu-d.din Firoa 
KhUji.” 


M 
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ever, to make a stand against them, the R4ja 
fied to De<^arh, in the Dekhan, while his 
women, daughters, treasure, and elephants, fell 
into the hands of the victors. The two com¬ 
manders plundered the rich merchants of Ram- 
hay; and, having destroyed the idol of Som- 
n4th, which bad been again set up after the time 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, sent all the efiects and 
women of Kijk Karan to Debli, and presented 
them to the Sa1t4n. The daughter of Rij4 
Karan, who was named Dewalde, having ar¬ 
rived at DehJi, Rhiar Kbin, the son of At4- 
ud-dio Kbilji, became enamoured of her beauty; 
and the circumstance being made known to his 
father, the latter gave her in marriage to his 
son, whilst he himself formed an unlawful con¬ 
nexion with the mother of the damsel. Amir 
Khosrao of Dehli, in his poem of the loves of 
Khizr Khan and Dewalde, a book celebrated 
throughout the world, tells us that Alif Rhin 
took care of Dewalde in her infancy; and, 
having brought her up with his own family, 
afterwards married her, m compliance with the 
Snltin’s orders, to Rbisr Rh4n. The following 
stanzas are extracted from the above-mentioned 
poem:— 

Dewalde R4ni, incomparable among the 
beanties of Hindustan, was named Dewalde, in 
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the Hindi language, by her mother and father; 
as the first syllable in the name of that was 
Dew, fan angel in Hindi,) the Magie of Hind 
guarded her irora the Devil (Dew, in Persian). 
On reflection, therefore, f have changed the 
name from Hindi to Persian; and, by dropping 
one letter, have converted Dewal into Dawa). 
The plural of dawai is daolat'hd (possessions), 
and in this her history, many such are embo¬ 
died. As the R4ni is possessed of wealth and 
affections, [ have made her oame Dawal Rioi; 
with which, when the name of her husband be¬ 
came united, the heaven received c^caltation in 
the shadow of both. The name of this book is 
the Ashuki-Bahr, or the advantage of love be¬ 
tween Dawal Kini and Kbitr Khin." 

After the conquest of Nahrwilah, and the de¬ 
feat of R4ji Karan Baghilab, Alif Rh4.n was com¬ 
missioned to govern the country; and from this 
time, the rulers of the province were appointed 
by the Svdtins of DehH. Alif Khhn, moreover, 
built the Friday mosque of white marble, which 
remains at the present time, and the pillars of 
the same work of his, as known to the common 
people, are so numerous, that one often makes 
a mistake in counting them^ They also relate 
that it was once an idol temple converted to a 
mosque; hut it is, in short, a wonderful and noble 


M 1 
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building, which was then id the centre of the 
city, though now distant from the part inhabited. 

Regarding the greatness and es.teDt of the 
buildings in the city of Patan during former 
times, there are yet many risible signs; for, from 
the present inhabited part to the distance of 
three ooss, the bricks and rubbish, strewed in 
the jangle, give testimony of these; whilst 
round towers and ramparts, in different places, 
indicate where once extended the city. Cer¬ 
tainly, in the coarse of ages, there have been 
many changes; and, by degrees, the vestiges of 
many former edifices have been obliterated. 

Daring the period the Ri.j4s held power, so 
much marble was brought from Ajmir and other 
places, for building the Hiodd temples, that on 
digging it is now found in abund^ce. All the 
marble which has been used at Ahmad4bid and 
other places came from the same place. 

In short, Allf Rbin governed Gujarit, on the 
part of Alfi*ud*diQ Kbiljl, for the space of 
twenty years; bat, being recalled towards the 
latter part of that king's reign, because of the 
enmity and accusation of Malik N4ib, the 
eunuch, and then Wazlr, was unjustly put to 
deaths Khizr Ehin, being acensed along with 

O The iQtbw of the Mirit AhrauS Iwte o>afoiiDd& the nuaes 
of Alif Ehia a&d AJp KMn. Hw penoo put to desth wu Alp 

ICh&Q 
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him, was imprisoned in the fortress of Gwalior; 
succeeding which, the Sultdn, after reigning 
twenty-one years, died of the dropsy, in the 
717th year of the Hij., A.D. 1317. Some say 
that Malik Niib caused the Sultdn to be poi¬ 
soned ; and, that having set aside Khizr Kbin's 
right to the sovereignty, he placed a young 
boy, Shahibu-d-din^, on the throne, in whose 
name, wielding the power and authority of the 
State, he deprived Khizr Khin of sight. After 
things continuing in this state for a month and 
five days, several of the nobles belonging to the 
former government put Malik Niib to death. 


CHAPTER VI. 

tas BBraN OP 8U1.TAS S0TBD.D.O1K VVBillAJC SON O? 

TO d/N KHIIJI. 

The nobles and other grandees having re¬ 
leased from prison the SultAn’s son, Kutbu-d-din 
Mubarak Sh^h, then in his eighteenth year, 
seated him on the throne. 

Kbi«a MsJik Ssnjar. broiher-in-lav to the king; uij, es Alif 
EMnAlmis Beg died after the siege ofRentumbbore. A.Hij. 6V9, 
A.D. LldS. eccordiog to FerUhta. he could not have been twenty 
years Governor of the province. This eonfosion has arisen from 
the umilarity of the nemes. and from AJp Kh&n having sacceeded 
Alif £b^ In Gujar&t 

(0 His titles were ShahUiu.d.djn Onar Khilj$. 
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At the time when Ali*ud*din recalled Alif 
Khin from the goTemment of Gnjarlit, be put 
him to death: after which there happened to be 
great disorder in the afiairs of the government; 
and, as both mutiny and sedition occurred in 
the country, rebels rose up in every direction. 
ButSult&n Katbu^dKiin Mub^ak Sbih, on com¬ 
mencing his reign, sent Malik Kamilu-d-din to 
allay these disturbances; and this commander, 
having entered Gnjarit, obtained the honour 
of martyrdom in a war with the Inlidels; after 
which the disturbances of the country increased. 
At length Ainu-l-Muluk Molt&oi was deputed 
on this importut business; and, accompanied 
by an army, made a settlement of the province 
io the manner be thought best calculated to 
briQg it to a state of repose. 

After these disturbances bad been put down, 
the Stiltkn sent Malik Dinar, his father-in-law, 
with the title of Za£r Rbin, as Governor of 
Gujarit, who, after being employed three or 
four months, completely settled tbe province, 
and sent large sums of money to the Royal 
Treasury. But the above-mentioned Khin, 
who was without a fault, and tbe chief support 
of tbe State, was recalled fitun GujatAt and put 
to death. At the same Ume, HtssAmu-d-din, 
brother of Ehnsrao Eb4n, who had found favour 
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in the eyes of the Sultfin, obtained the equipage 
formerly belonging to Zafir Khln, and was 
sent into Gujardt. On his arrival there, the 
Hindd tribe of Parmdr«, to which both brothers 
belonged, assembled, and wished to excite him 
to rebellion. The other commanders who ac» 
companied him discovered bis evil designs, and, 
imprisoning him, sent him to the Sultdn. Suc¬ 
ceeding this, Malik Waji*od*din Koreshl, a 
brave and active officer, was sent into Gujarit, 
in the place of Hissimu-d-dln; and the same 
brought the country into a peaceable state, 
after it had been disturbed by the former. At 
leng^, Wajl-ud-din was recalled, and obtained 
the tide of Tdju-l-Mulk. 

Khusrao Khdn, as before noticed, a Hindu of 
the Pann&r tribe, and who was intimate with 
and possessed great power over the Sultan, 
.was next appointed to Gujarit. Not being 
satished with this, however, he entertained im* 
proper desires of possessing the throne; and, 
collecting his own tribe around him, put the 
Sultin to death. Havi ng after ward s usu rped the 
government, he assumed the tideofNasiru-d-dfn. 

In short, the reign of Kutbu*d-din Mubarak 

(f) Tbe Parmh'. cr Preaira Uibe, is ooe of the thirtj*^ 
royeJ races of Rijpdte, ftnd is the same tribe u that: now called 
Power. Colonel Bridge has mletalten the eame. end reads 
Purwary, which le the Appellallaii for aHindil outcast. 



Sh&h UuUd four year^ aod four months. 
At the end of this time» Ghizi Malika a 
nobleman of the former dynasty, becoming; 
acquainted with Khiisrao Khim*s evil deeds, 
and urg:ed on by a nice sense of honour, col¬ 
lected an army, and made him a prisoner in 
war. He afterwards cut tbe traitor’s body in 
pieces, and sent it to the capital. In conse¬ 
quence of their bein^ none of Ali-nd-din’s pos¬ 
terity remaining;, the nobles elevated Gbizi 
Malik to the soTereig;nty, in the year of the 
Hijra 730, A.D. 1320. He having assumed the 
title of Ghi^u-d-dln Togbluk Sh4h, appointed 
T&Ju-l-Mutk to the government of Gujarit, in 
order that be might biing the same into subjec¬ 
tion. This took place about the latter part of 
his reign, of which only four years and a few 
months had passed away, when the roof of a 
sursmer-house falling in killed him, with six 
other persons. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TUB SBICK OF UUUAUHBl) TOORVOB 8MAH. 

Sult&n Mohammed Toghluk^ the son of 
Ghi4su-d-d(n Toghluk, was next seated on the 

(^) Otherwise umed Ghitj Toghlak. 

0 SaMo MohBQiincd A. Hij. 

72(^ AJD. 132S*6. Serwal hoodred gold axoliurs tad din^, 

belongiBg 
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throne. He was a king of quick understand¬ 
ing, who had acquired excellence in several 
branches of knowledge; and, entertaining 
thoughts of great extent, as mentioned in 
var ious historical books, he adopted extraordi¬ 
nary schemes of ambition. 

Id this reign, Malik Mnkbil, the son of a mu¬ 
sician^, and who with the title of Khdn Jehiu, 
and N^bi Mukhtir, held the government of 
Gujarit, while marching by way of Baroda and 
Dubhue, on his way to Dehli with treasure and 
horses collected for the royal stables, was plun¬ 
dered by the chiefs of the Siddbas (Moghuls). 
At this time, Malik Mukbil fled to Nahrwilah; 
and the Sul tin, on receiving intelligence of 

to this tine, were dog a]> bj some ^iUagera of the 
Eonkac, In tbe end of A.D. 'Hier &re beautiful coins: two 
of wbi^ are in toy poeaoaion. and were struck at j^aaman 
{Danaon), in the first aod second yean of tbe reign. Hie 
inscription within a circle, on one face of the din&r, is 

" There ia no god but God, and Mohanned is 
tbe prophet of Godaroiiod which the following is written t— 
(uUkm j ^ d ^ 

•• Tbisis a dfo£r ofDeLli. A. Hij .7^." (A D. 1326-7.) On the reveres 
tho foUowing is wntten 

" Mobaniaed ToghluV Sh&h, the servant of 
the inost irsdous and mercifol God. Struck at Damman.*' 

This is Lntchina the uDger, mentioned by Ferishtn, vol. 1. 
p. 4S4. 
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these traosactioDs, becaiae enraged, and brought 
an army into Gujarit. After tarrying in the 
country for two years, endeavouring to capture 
the fort of Girnal (Junagarh), on which occasioji 
Khengar, the R&jd, of Kach, waited on him*, 
the SultAn departed, and appointed Nizimu-l- 
Mulk to the government of Gujarit. At this 
very time, Sultin Mohammed Toghluk fell sick 
on the road, and the Angel of Death carried his 
soul to the world of eternity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

TUB RtlOH Of f/soz fnin T06I11.UX Itt. OF PBMl/, \ri<0 WAS TUB 
C013SIN O? MOBAMMBD TOOHIITB, 

Sultin Flroz Shih was crowned King on the 
Sf'®’ 24th ofMuharram, in the seven hundred 
and fifty-second year of the Hijra A.D. 1351, 

0) NiBAxDB'd'dfn Ahmad, author of the Tabak&t Akhssi. 
states the capture of Qrasilfras effected hy MohamiDed To^bhsk, 
in A. Hij. 748, AD. 1S47; boCFerishtu doabts hb authority, and 
thinks it was not takes before tbe time of Mabmdd B^gamh 
of Gujarit, b A. Hij. 837, A.D. 1489. As Kbeugor IUj4, the 
aucester of the jnusect ICacb famil;, did doC obtam power until 
AD. 1649, or dgbt^ years after, he could not h&fc been coot«m- 
porsjywichritber. This, Qiereibre, is an anachronism, asdis at 
variance with what the author has before stated, that he was eou* 
temporary with the last of the Gnjariit kings. 
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having been elected successor to SulUn Mo¬ 
hammed, by the unanimous voice of the Moham¬ 
medans, on account of his natural merit. He 
engaged himself in regulating the important 
affairs of State, and in protecting religion ; and 
also obtained many v ictories. After the capture 
of Nigrakdt, he visited Gujaxit, when, having 
displaced Niz4mud-Mulk, he appointed Zaffr 
Kb4n to the government At the death of the 
latter, in A.Hij. 773, A-D. 1371*, his elder son, 
with the same title®, was elevated to this dig¬ 
nity. At this time. SbsmsQ-d-din Damghini 
represented to ^e Solt&n, that he would give 
forty laks of tankchas, one hundred head of ele¬ 
phants, twenty-two hundred Arabian horses, 
and four hundred slaves, above the usual collec¬ 
tion received from Gujarit. It was then settled 
that, if Shamsu-d-din Anwar Khiu, the deputy 
of Zafir Kb&n (Daria Khiu), would consent to 


(*) a chronological table of mine, vntteo at Baghd&d, 
Gnjar^t u aaid to date ae a kingdom from A. Hij. 773; tbit, or 
the €nt Zafir IQiin, being erroneorulj aoppoecd to be its founder, 
(") It «aa after eke conquest of Ndgrakdt that Flror, accord- 
ifig to Fei^ta, marched agmnat Jam Bahdnia, or Banj, the 
chief of Sind. In bis account of the Dehli Kings (vol, Z. p, 455). 
thia event Is placed A. Hij. 733» AJ>, 1360. In the foUowhigjear 
be mar^d into Gujarit, and gave the goreRunant to Zafir 
Khin. 

(”) fenahta calls him Daria Kkin. 
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such a payment, he would be preferred to ano¬ 
ther. But, as he would not consent to do so, 
ShamsU'd-dio Damghhni was appointed; and 
the latter, when not able to fulfil his agreement, 
went into rebellion. The Sultio, having sent 
an army against him, caused him to be slain, 
and committed the government of Gujarat to 
Malik Mofarrah, who afterwards obtained the 
title of Farhatu-I-Muik Rast( Khhn. Sulthn 
FirozShih HI., who died A. Hij- 790, A.D-1387, 
reigned thirty-eight years and nine months. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THK IteiGN 09 Olilisv-o-oiv T09BIUK II, WHO WAS 9KAKDS9N OP 
piBOZ. AtfP ALSO CAU<1> fitQZ SbAr IT. 

On the death of FIroz Shdh III., the king’s 
servants seated his grandson, GhiAsu-d-din, on 
the throne, and gave him the title of Firoz Shah 
!V. He was the son of the prince Fat'h Khin; 
and, being quite a youth, became addicted to 
indolence, giving himself up to pleasure and 
sensual amusements. As the people conse¬ 
quently suffered oppression. Malik Ruknu-d-din, 
the Viceroy, put him to death, in A. Hij. 791, 
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A.D. 1387, and hung^ up his head in front of the 
darbiir. His reign lasted six months and hve 
days ?. 


CHAPTER X. 

TBB R8IQ>* OF SUITES ABtsSSS «niH. ORAHWOK OF fiiOZ lit, 
ANP THAT Of BIS PHCli, MOBABMBP TOOHtUK JJ. 

After the death of Ffros Sh^ IV„ called 
otherwise Ghiisu-d-din Toghluk, his cousin, 
Abubekr Sh4h (who was the son of Za^r Kh4n. 
third son of Firoz II1.)» was raised to the throne, 
He was made a prisoner by his uncle, Moham¬ 
med Toghluk II.. and died, after having reigned 
one year and six nionths- 

Mohammed Shkh Togblnk 11. then obtained 
the sovereignty; and, as the people of Kham- 
biyat complsuned against Farhatu4-MoIk Rasti 
Khin, and sought for redress, he seat Moham¬ 
med Shih Zafir Kh4n (son of Waj(-ul-Molk), 
as governor to Gnjaxit. Zafir Khin accord¬ 
ingly took hie departure, to assume this of¬ 
fice. on the 17th of Rabi-ul-awal, A. Hij. 793, 

fp) This eTcat hippencd the ai»t Safer, A, Hij, 791, 19th of 
Fel>ruary 1388. A.D. ? wd. « Riw SWh lH. <lied or the 3d of 
Eamasto, A. Hij. 790, S8d October, AD. l«7. itwwJdbe about 
the time In lunar montha. 
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(Feb. 21, A.D-1391;) and his master* the SultAu, 
falling sick, died in A. Hij. 796, A.D. 1394, after 
a reign of six years and se7en months. 


SECTION 11. 

THE imiASTY OF OUJARAt KINGS. 

CHAPTER I. 

'fftB GCTFRI^Mlirr OP ZAPm 2DN OP WITH 

THE F0UN0A7I0H OP THR CCJApir hBTkOPOC.IR. AND THB EBrON 
0? THB ODJARXt ZrNOR. 

The original intention with which these pages 
were written was to explain the events that 
took place under the administration of the 
several governors, after the conquest of the 
country by Akbar, and to detail those accidents 
which led to the ruin of the province, and con¬ 
verted it from a flourishing condition into one 
of barrenness. Although several learned men 
of former times have left behind them histories 
of the GnjarAt kings, such as the TArikhi - 
Musaffi r SbAh i, subsequently the Hulwa ShirAii, 
the poetical history called Ahmad ShAhi, the 
^ TArikhl MahmAd ShAhi (so called from Mah- 




miid Bigarrah), and the Tir^kh i_Bahadur Sh^hf, 
all of which were written during the reigns of 
the different kings, yet none of them embrace 
the general history of the Gujarit dynasty. 
This may be found in the history named the 
^ MirAt Sikandari, which was composed forty 
years after the destruction of the Gujarit 
monarchy; and, as it was necessary to explain 
and arrange the several occurrences which took 
place, from the period when the Rijis held 
dominion to the establishment of the Gujarit 
kings, a selection of whatever appeared most 
necessary to be known, regarding each reign, 
has been made from the last-mentioned work. 
Whosoever may wish to know their history 
more at length will find it in the book just 
mentioned. 

The first among the ancestors of the Gu¬ 
jarat kings, who adopted the fmth of Islim, 
was Waji-ul-Mulk. He belonged to the Tmik 
tribe of RAjputs, which is one of the Kshatriya 
branches claiming descent from Rhmachaodra, 
whom they worship as a god. What is related 
in other histories of Gujarat, regarding the 
conversion and appellation of the Tanks and 
Gohilas, need not be here noticed. 

Sultan Mohammed Toghivik Shih II., who 
obtained the sovereignty of Dehli in the year of 
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the Hij. 792, A.D. 1390, hearing; of the rebellion 
&od tyrannical administration of Malik Mo- 
farrah (otherwise styled Farhatu-l-Mulk RastI 
Khim), then forming the country of GujaiAl, 
soon after conferred the title of Aaim Humiyun 
on Zafir Khin, the son of Waj(-ul-MuIk; and, 
granting him permission to use a red canopy, 
such as peculiarly distinguishes kings, sent him 
into Gujarit to punish Rasti Khdn. 

Qn 2d of Rabi“Ul*awal, in A. Hij. 
793(‘i), A.D. 1390-91, Azim Hum^yuo pitched 
his tents by the edge of the Howzikhas, at 
DchK; where the Sultdn, on the 4th of the same 
month, coming to take leave of him, adopted 
his8on,T4t&r Kb4n, as one of his own cJiildi*en. 
Aaim Humfi-ydn, after marching several stages, 
received intelligence of a son being born to 
Tatar Kb4n, whom they named Ahmad; and, 
when he arrived by successive stages at the 
town of Nagore, was there met by the people 
from Khambiyat, who complained of being 
oppressed by Rasti Kbdn. Azfm Humiyun, 
after giving them everyeiicourageinent, marched 
to the city of Patan, where, having encamped, 
he forwarded the Sultio’s letter, enjoining Rasti 

(4) As tbe 1st of MuhamxD in that vse oa the 9th of 
Deeecaber, U90, the Istof Babt-itl<swal was the CthofFebrnaiy. 
1391. 
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Khkn to submit; but, no proper answer being 
i*ehirned, the latter advanced to give him battle. 
In the engagement which took place between 
them, at the town of Kambhu, a dependancy of 
the sirkar of Patan, Zafir KhJtn Azim Huml- 
yuii was victorious ; and Farfaatu-t-MuIk Rastl 
Kh4n was slain. Succeeding this, the former 
returned to Patan, in A. Hij. 794, A.D. 1391-92; 
where he enforced his authority, by conciliating 
the cultivators and other subjects. He also 
founded a town on the spot where the victory 
took place, naming it Jftpi!ir; and, continuing 
to labour in the service of the true Crod, after 
having plundered the temple of Somnath, 
established the Mohammedan religion in many 
places. Subsequently, having taken possession 
of all the cities of Gujarit, he befriended those 
who bad been oppressed by Farhatu-bMulk 
Rasti Kb4n, so that the chiefs and common 
people were pleased with him- 
On the death of Sultin Mohammed Toghluk 
11., happening in the year of the Hijra 796, 
A.D- 1399*94, the affairs of the Dehli empire 
were in a state of disturbance. About this 
time, Titkj Kh4n, the son of Zafir Kh4n Azlm 
Humlyhn, and prime minister to Naairu-d-dlu 
Mohammed Sh4h, the son of Mohammed Togh- 
Ink IL. being defeated by Mullu Ikhal Khin, 

N 
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fled to his father in Gojarit^ Intelligence was 
then also received that Am(r Taimur Kurk&n 
had encamped in the neighbourhood of Dehli; 
and, as the country was in a helpless condition, 
many people fled from Debit and came into 
Gujarit. Soon after this period, Na&iru*d-din 
Mohammed ShiK, having fled from Dehli, came 
into Gnjarit; but, having nothing to look for 
in this part, turned towards M&lwa*. 


(r) TAthr Khim appesre to have fled tc^ bi« hxhos In Gujerit, 
aometime aboaC th« middle of A>Hy. 800 ; which, beginning 84tb 
September. A.D. ISW. woold place it somewhere aboot April or 
MaylSW, A.D, According to Fexiahta, oo the feith of Dehlf 
histories, which are here the best guides, TiiCir iOiAn fled to 
Gajarft, when Molld Ikba KMn laid aegc to Pampnt, of which 
litir KMn wu goreroor. oo the part of Nafflru*d*dto Nuarnt 
Sh£h (not NaM«-d-db Mohammed), the brother to OiiAsu-d- 
dtn Ftroz Shiih IV- At this tnoe, Titir Khin marched to Dehl^, 
and was defeated there. Tliese erentt happened after Pir Mo¬ 
hammed Jehibgir, grandsoD of Tmmdr, passed the Indus; and 
which he effected eoon after the let of Mnharram, A. Hij. 80Q, or 
the 14th Sepmmber, A.D. I39r. According to the Raoatn-e- 
SaflS, Taimflr. on hearing of PIr Mohammed's baTing arrived at 
the Indus, left the bonks of the Oms, to invade India, in Bajab 
A. Hi). 800, or March, AD. 1898. 

C) ^e first pemage of the lodna was effected b^ Fir Moham¬ 
med Jehiingir, grandson of Taimiir, soon after the let of Muhar- 
ram, A. Hi). 800, or the 24th September, 1897. Subsequent to 
this, Taimdr became acquainted with the scent, and set ont from 
Samarkand to invade India. In Bajab, A, Hij. 800, March 1398. 
He arrived at the lodos, and paased that river on the 12th of 
Mubaman, 801, or the I8tb September, AD, 13?8. and did not 

reach 
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Amfr Taimiir KtirkSin, having marched back 
to Samarkand, Mullu Ikhil Khan again became 
master of Dehli. T&tAr Khin, at this time, 
advised his father to take revenge of this chief 
and to expel him from the capital; saying they 
had a large army, which was well equipped, and 
that the throne was the property of no one. But 
Zahr Khdn, having foresight of things, did not 
agree with his son for several reasons ; and 
having, after much wrangling, withdrawn him¬ 
self from authority, gave up the attendants and 
ensigns of authority io Gujar&t to the latter, 
and then retired into solitude. 

The more true account, however, is this : that 
T^tar Khin, having imprisoned his father, 
assumed the title of Mohammed Sh^, and 
commenced his reign at the town of Yessiwal, 
iQ the month of Jumddi-ul-awal, A. Hij. 806. In 
the same week be commenced a religious war 
against the Infidels of N’adote(*), where, having 


reads I>abli tin tbe ttb of Jujn^i-iil>aval. Hlj. SOI, or die Uth 
Jusuarj, 1^90, obooc wlsich time SoltiiD Mohaosmed To^lok, 
acoordini; to the IDebli hietoriea. fled to Gujar4t. aod, uot ben^ 
well recaved, vreot to DUSwir Vhin In Milwa. 

(*) The author of the Tabakit Ahbart aaya h« marched agaioat 
Nadote, the let Sbabin 806. on the 13ib Fehmaiy, 1401 A.D.; 
asd tf hie death took place tbeo, tbe iaformattoo agreea with the 
accoQQta given in that Itiatory. that hla father, Zodr Khko, died 
in the beptinio^ of A. Hij. SIS, after rcigniDg years, sewn 

^ 2 months. 
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slain many, he resolved on marching tn DehU. 
Ikb4l Khan, hearing of this, became alarmed ; 
when unexpectedly, in the month of Shab&n in 

cDontiii, aod tw«Qty dty£. FsrMhtfi, u) hid ludtory of Gujaf^t, hu 
placed Tdthr Kbhn'd unrpation id A. Hi}. 807, ud the deach of bie 
father, Za5r Kh&D. b A. Bij. 8H; hut baa evident? erred on both 
occaaons. The author of the Tib’Oehi Al/i says, in ooe place, 
that, in A, Hij. $07. the Intelligence was rec^red at that 
Tut^ Kh4n had Q5iiq)ed the govermuent of Gujarit, after Impri* 
eomog his father; and, when on hie way to Dehll wj^ tn aimy, 
wns soon After poisoned by Shams ICbiiQ. In a subsequent pas¬ 
sage, however, the author says that these events took place 
ID A. Hi). 8U6, and the following arc bie wordsj J ^ 
aA ^ rli jjjJ ^ILL. 

jiiAf 

\jiM^ Ji «U Ju^ j 

j'. 

b *UrfU5 

isij 

Li-Jb \J^ 

CJj— ^1 jl 

W* ijWV^ ^ jJ •—*r ^j 

AWUjj US-^ ^J'^} 4-J;^ jJW 45.^ 
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the same year, Sultdu Mohammed Shdh Tatar 
Khio, having fallen sick, several ingenious phy* 
si clans wei*e cu)))Ioyed to cure him, but all to no 

|*W ^ iLa txi 

O-J-kLi 

Wl ^ J |X«T jy^ i; «!>.& b >U 

«tel> jj ^ J J J ^ 

\J j!li.S.%.j3b ^ ikA.<T J 

j<*^"'? j jjUjU j^ 

jj Jy j ^ 

ji |«iJi ar^ j^iK JL 

tj «'i\aii>>jjy^ Zafir Khw became governor of Gujar&t by 
order of Soltin Mobacuned, the eon of Suitdii Ffroz Sbfih UI. In 
the year of the Sijra 79&, AJ). 13tlS-d, having gone into Gujarit» 
he carried an army egainat fdor, and levied a large tribute horn 
the governor of that pert. InAHij. 796» A.D. 1395-(j, be led a 
force agaiosc the fort of Hiodw&nah, where, after a aiege of one 
yeax and eome mootba, he levied a mbute, confirming the poa- 
aea^n of the place to the penon then ruling there. From 
dieace be hastened to Ajmfr. Pindwaueb, and Sonir; and, return¬ 
ing to OujarAt by way of Dubwitrah and Jolw^rah, be arrived at 
Nahrwalab during the mouth of Ramarfn, Hij. SOU, A.D. 
ld97*S. At thia tine hia eon, TAtAr KhAn. who bad been for the 
most part at Debli, baring fied from Mulld IVbil EhAn. joiaed 
bis father; and they together, after again levying a large tribute 
with an army, returned to NabnviUab. Ae Snltdn Mabndd 
was at thre lime defeated by Teiindr, he fled into GuJarAt; but. 
not beiag well received there by Zafir lUiAa, went from thence 
Co MAlwa. Again, in the year of the Hijra 803. A D. 1400, an 
army weot agai net Idur, at which lime Zafir Kinm subdued Che 

place: 



purpose. The people of Gujar&t, however, think 
it well established that the cause of the before- 
mentioned Sultan’s death was, that,when be paid 
no regard to the support of his father's honour, 
and become covetous of worldly greatness, 
several of the companions and intimates of 
Zafir Khin poisoned him; and sometimes they 
say that this waa effected at the instigation of 
his father, Zafir Kh4n. In fine, the body of 
SultAn Mohammed, being brought to Patan, was 
buried tliere, and honoxired as that of a martyr. 

After this, Zafir Khdn went to the camp, 
xvhere all the nobles and government servants 
submitted to his authority ; and it is a current 
tradition that Zafir Khln continued to weep 
for his son until the day of his death. 

place: and. lianng ia the ;aar of the Hijra 804,A J), 14Q1.2. gone 
egainat Somnith, he obtunad poaaea^oti of the port of Did. HU 
BOD, T^t&r havbg ganrped the gorenmeae of Oojerit, in 
tbe ;ear of the Hijra SOI^, A.D. liOS-4, aed bafisg cauaed the 
kJmtba to be in hia none, uemoed (he title of Mohammed 
SMb. Id short, tb« commenceiDent of tbe Gujarix kingdom ia 
h’on tills date. After this, MohnmiDed Sb6h, baring marched 
towards DehJ^ with a large arce;, arrired at the town of Siodr, 
wbero bo died, either throogh poison or a natund cause. *^ere* 
fora Zafir Kbdo, who was then at Bbrocb, hariog retoned with 
an arm;, became mler of tbe country, posaeaaiDg abaolote power 
till the year of the Hijra SlO, AJ). U07*d. when be mumed the 
enugns of royalty in GujariXt, and, seaUng himBelf oo the throne 
of that country, aasumed the title of Musaffir Sbfih. 
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The dieoiiiers of the goverDment increased 
amoDg the descendants of Sultan Ffro 2 Shah 
III. till there were none of them remaining; and 
Mullu Ikbhl Khan being slain in the battle 
by Sayyid Khizr Khin, the nobles and other 
grandees represented to Zafir Kh4n that, as 
there was neither peace nor order in the aifairs 
of Gujarit, and no one was at that time more 
suited for this important business of govern¬ 
ment than himself, he ought to establish a king¬ 
dom there. In compliance, therefore, with the 
request and wishes of his well-wishers, he com¬ 
menced his reign at the station of Shirpur", 
six years and seven months after the deatli of 
his SOD, Sult4n Mohammed. This happened in 
A. Hij. 810, A.D. 1407-8 ; andZafir Khin, liav- 
ing assumed the title of Muzaffir Shih*, struck 

I'D tkc TDbakte Akl)%ri it is vritteo Blrp^r. 
p) Muuffir SMh to 1 i£lv« rimrchod ftuo Milwa in th« 

Utt«r part of A.D. 1406, or begmmogof 1407, bdogA.Hij. 809. 
Ibrahiio SUk SLorkl, of Jiiapt^r. vbo bad «p«ot th« 7iui» of A. Hij. 
809, or tboM of A.D. 1406, ac ZaDanj, roarched to DehJi at their 
termiikAtion i wheo. in A. Bij. SIO (eoncDencing the 8th of June. 
1407), he heard of Mpraffir Shdh haTiog defeated Huahiog of 
M&lwa. On his arrival at fht JumTka, the UiiliTa histories sa; he 
arrived before Dhar, in the beginniog of A. Hij. 610, or 8th of iune. 
1407; and, having soon after returned to Gujai4t, be ma; have 
been fomally crowned in the redos of that year. But it is a 
most obvioBa error for the aoihor Co alate that be reigned six 
years and seven months from tiiat date, as he eontradicCs ItU owu 
statencata, and niuit have meant that such was the length of his 

whole 
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coins in bis own name, and appointed his grand¬ 
son, Ahmad ShMi, to succeed him as his heir. 
He continued to dispense justice, to puoisb the 
wicked, and to jirotect the poor, till his grand¬ 
son, Abroad Sh^, poisoned him, in the year of 
the Hijra 813, A.D. 1410-11. 

There are different accounts given regardiog 
the manner of his death- The author of the 
Mirdi Sikandari considers this the more authen¬ 
tic, that the Killies, inhabitiug the town of 
Yess4wal, baviug become disobedient, com¬ 
menced to rob and plunder the highway. At 
which time, Sultin Ahmad Shih, grandson of 
Zafir Khin, was sent with an army against 
them; and he being about to depart from 
Patan, encamped on the bank of the tank called 
Khini Sarwar, where be demanded of the 
divines whether it was consistent with religion 
and the law to take revenge on the person who 
had unjustly killed one’s father. All of them 
answered in the affirmative, and gave a written 
decision, which the Sultin preserved- On this, 
unexpectedly returning to the city, he impri¬ 
soned his grandfather, Zafir Khin, and admi¬ 
nistered poison to him in a cup. 


«boU r«igQ, froQ the death of hie soa. The author of the 
Albsri lays, that the length of it from the death of bis 
aon was six years, sorsa months, aud twenty days. 
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They aJso relate that ZaQr Rhio said to his 
grandson, “ Oh, my child, you are in a great 
hurry; though if you had not done so, all 1 
have was intended for you.” To which the 
other replied, that his time was comewhen 
Zafir Khin continued saying, “ Hear these 
words of advice from me, that they may profit 
you: first, place no confidence in the person 
who has urged you to this proceeding, and put 
such a one to death; secondly, abstain from 
wine, since it is necessary that kings should do 
so; and, lastly, put to death Shaikh Malik and 
Shir MalikT, as both of them are mutinous ser¬ 
vants.” 

Having given him several other portions of 
advice, be tasted the bitter cup of death about 
the latter part of the month of Safar, in the 
year before mentioned, and was buried in the 
mausoleum, which stands within the citadel of 
Patau. He possessed power for the space of 
eighteen years, eight months, and fourteen 
days. 

From the time that Muzaffir Sh6h established 
the kingdom of Gujarit, in A. Hij. 810, A.D. 

(f) Both tiese pewons are mentioned in Feriehta’a G«^aj6t 
hirtory. The former the son of Shaikh WalQs Ahdim, of 
Bahkar: the rthcr waa SWr Kecht, both of whom aooD after 
went into rebellion. 
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1407*8, un^Uhe latter part of the month ofSafar, 
A. Hij. 980, A.D. 1572-7S, being a period of some¬ 
what less than one hundred and seventy lunar 
years, there were thirteen or fourteen kings, 
his descendants, who reigned over the country. 


CHAPTER n. 

TUB aBIGK OF All HAD OBAKPSON Of MUZABriB, AND 

BNTITLBD AbUAD BBIh. 

It was an invariable practice for the Sultins 
of Gujarit to call their children Ehin, in addi¬ 
tion to their name; and, when these succeeded 
to the government of the kingdom, they wei-e 
styled Saltdns. On this account, Ahmad Khin, 
after the death of MuzafBr Shah, in the month 
Siaulu A. Hij. 813, A.D. 1410, 

rofRe. took the title of Suit An* Ahmad, when 
obtaining possession of the throne. 

At that time, Modud*, the cousin of the Sul- 
tAn, son of his uncle Firoz Khan, and governor 
of Baroda, having gained over the chiefs of that 

(*) Id FemhU's OajBrtt history, the deeth of MuzeJSr Shih 
ie placed A. Kij. S!4, A.D. Ull but, in his M&lwa history, it 
occurs A. Hij. SIS, A.D. 2410. 

(*) Id Ferishtft hs U cslisd Firot Khln. 
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part to his interests^ excited a disturbance. 
After a battle with the array sent ag’aiost him, 
he fled to the fort of Bhrocb for refuge. Sue* 
oeedijig this occurreoce, he had an interview 
with the SultAn; who, when returning from 
that part of the country, having reached the 
neighbourhood of Yeasiwal, determined to ex« 
tirpate Assa Bhfl, and to found the good city 
of Ahmadibid, being instigated to do so by 
Shaikh Ahmad KhaUd Ganj Bakhsh. 

In the year of the Hijra 814, A.D. 1411-12, 
he led an army ag^st tdur; when the Riji, 
who liad fled from thence, became ashamed of 
his actions^, and, agreeing to pay a fixed tribute 
to the Sultin, was pardoned by bim. 

It must be known that in the time of Ali-ud* 
din, the Mohammedan faith was introduced into 
the country, extending from Nahnvilah Patan, 
on the west, to Bhroch, on the east: but inflde* 
lity was still established in many places. These, 
however, became purified and enlightened by de¬ 
grees, through the efforts of the GujarAt kings: 
and many of them acquired the light of tlie 
faith, through the labours of Ahmad ShAh. 
Wherefore, being desirous of carrying on a reli¬ 
gious war against the infidels of Gimar, which 

Frotn FeriahU It would th&t RdjillUAwal bad joined 

tbs of Moddd. 
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is a fort in the district of Sorath, he ordered an 


army to he sent against it in A. Hij- 817, A.D. 
1414* 15; when the Mandalik Riji®, giving the 
army battle, sustained a defeat, and took refuge 
in the fort of Baroda. From this time, it is smd 
the fort of Junagarh, in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain of Gimar, fell into the possession of 


the Sultdn; but the Mohammedan faith was 
not extended over the whole of the country at 
the time; although the eamfnddrs of that part, 
becoming dependent, paid the tribute. 

Subse^^uently to this, in the month of Jumidi- 


ul-awal, A. Hij. 818, A.D. 1415‘1G, he 
destroyed the Hindu temple of Sidhpur, 
and, during the year $19, A.D. 1416-17, caiTled 
au army against the town of Dhar, in M^lwa. 

8M ort, uift 0 n the 6rsc of Zu-l-kad ah, A. Hij. 821, 
A,D. 1418, having attacked the country about 
SoDgarh **, he caused a mosque to be built in the 
»iiM«ti.i«9.fort there; and on the 22d of Safar, 
822, A.D. 1419, having appointed a k4z( and a 
preacher to the mosque, he there established the 
Mohammedan faith. In that same year he re¬ 
built the fortified wall at the town of Mangnf, 
a depend ancy of Songarh, and stationed a party 


(*) The RijA of a naaJl drci^. Tlie on^el goreru&eot of 
Itkdia made up oflbeae pelCy Statee. 

(^) A fort on the borders of Khude^. 
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of troops there for the protection of the country ; 
but, in consequence of a letter'^ received from 
his uncle, Shams Kh^ DindiaC, who was the 
ruler of Nagore, he soon after returned from 
thence. They also relate, that at this time, 
Shams Kbit’s four front teeth became elongated, 
from which he was called Ditidini. 

Id the year of the Hijra 823, Ahmad Shlth, hav¬ 
ing returned to settle the boundaries of his own 
country, dispersed the refractory, and,destroying 
the Hindu temples, built mosques in their place. 

lo Fenshbi’s tb« letter i« oeotioaed, tai ie Mid to 

b&ve been written by FTroz Qiin, the eon of Shaou K3iia, or the 
Mine Firoz who. accordiog to thu nutkoricy. rebelled, instead of 
Mod^d, M before Eoentloned. Ihc cause of Ahmad Sbih's retora 
waa t comtHnatioD of the B4jns of Idnr. Chimp^ir. Muodalgaih, 
and Nadote i who, aa»ated by SultAn Hd&hiitf of Milwa, hia 
aon Ghazni Kh&n, and brother-in-law Naar Kh&n Fardkt of 
Kbaodeeh, were to io^de Gujaiit. Malik Naeir had taken 
T^nir. in Khibde^, from his brother Malik Ifdkbir, A.Hij. 620, 
A.II. 1117: lod waa asaUted by hia nephew, Ghazni Khln; after 
which the combuiod forces marched to Sultin]>dr, H.E. of the 
Tapti. Ahjoad ShAh had taoTed b that directioo, the Slat Octo¬ 
ber. 1416. A. Hij .621. and, baring bnUt the moeqoe in March 1419. 
returned to Gujarlt. d^ng the rains of the year 822 of the Hijra; 
hnt. hearing of thia combination, he marched soon after in that year 
agsdnat the rebela. or A.D. 1419. Having diaperaed them in the 
raioe of that year, he retoroed to the conqoeat of MHwa, in the 
cold aeason of Hijra 622, when Hdsblng, betog defeated in battle, 
ded to Mandi^. In the foBowing year. Hijra 623, A.D. 14ICI. 
Ahmad 6h&h returned to Gnjarit, end concluded a peace with 
Hdabing. in A. Hij. 6S4. 
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Having also founded forts io such places, he 
left garrisons in them, among which may be 
mentioned the fort at the town of Jinur, in the 
Parganah ofBarrah^ and that of Seopur. After 
this, he established the market*town of Dahmod, 
among the mountains : where he erected a for¬ 
tification. After this, the fort of Karieh, built 
in A. Hij. 704, A.D. 1304, by order of Alp Khin, 
who governed the country for Ali-ud*din Khiljf, 
was now repaired, and named Sultan&bid. 

A. H)j, m In the year of th e Hij ra 3 30, b e agai n 

carried an army against Idur; when 
the R6,j i. of that place fled before him, Sult^in Ah¬ 
mad followed him into the mountainous country, 
where he established the city of Ahmad n agar, 
situated ten coss from fdur, and on the banks 
of the river Channel called Sabarioatf; and, 
having enclosed it with a strong stone wall, 
made choice of it for a residence. 

In the year Hijra 331, A.D. 1427, when the 
army were foraging, Ptinja, the Riji of fdur, 
left; hie ambush, and came upon the foragers. 
The commander of the foraging party took to 
flight, and his elephant was driven'away by 
Punja. The multitude, which had been dis¬ 
persed, again collected, and went in pursuit of 
Punja: when the opposing parties, having come 

(^) A di£tri«C on the seaside. 
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to a place where on one side of the road there 
was a high mountain, and on the other a deep 
pit, between which a single horseman could pass 
with difficulty, the elephant-driver took an op¬ 
portunity of turning the elephant round to at¬ 
tack Pdnja, whilst the army of Islim was in hie 
rear. On this occasion, Punja’s horse having 
fallen into the pit, Punja disappeared along with 
him; and the Sultio’s troops recovered the ele¬ 
phant. Some days after, a woodcutter, who had 
cut oif the Raji’s head, brought it to the audi¬ 
ence tent of the Sultdu. 

For two succeeding years, the Sultdn, being 
at leisure, did nothing but settle and take care 
of his country; and, by the advice of his minis¬ 
ters and military chiefs, made arraDgements for 
the advantage of his army and government. 

The nature of this arrangement was to pay 
the soldier one half of his subsistence by a grant 
of land, and the other by money; as he per¬ 
ceived that, if the whole was a money payment, 
it would not he adequate to the expense: whilst 
the soldier, without hia necessary equipments, 
could have no solicitude about the management 
of the country. But, if the half was paid by an 
assignment of land, tbe soldier would thus ob¬ 
tain grass, wood, and o^er necessaries from his 
estate; and, by makiog improvements, both in 
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cultivation and in buildings would take an in* 
terest in the management and ppotection of the 
provioce. The other half, or money payment, 
would then come to him unsought or unlooked 
for ; and the soldier, not burdened by debt, whe¬ 
ther for futare contingencies or present wants, 
would hesitate in spending more than his as¬ 
signed estate, whilst he could not obtain his pay 
from the royal treasury till everything necessary 
for an army had been supplied. This would also 
keep him from accumulating debts with interest; 
and would create for him an interest in his own 
domestics, that he himself might use the revenue 
of his landed property. 

It was also usual to appoint men of power 
among the ro^al slaves; associated with whom 
. was an accountant, who was legitimately de¬ 
scended : for, if both were of legitimate descent, 
they might become friends or connexions, and 
thus engage in treason; or, were both slaves, 
the same result was to be dreaded. 

The officers of districts yrere, therefore, ap¬ 
pointed in the manner just mentioned ; and this 
practice was maintained to the end of Sultin 
Muzaffir's reign, who was the son of Mohammed 
Bfgarrah. But, when the army became much 
increased during the reign of Sultin Bah&dur, 
the ministers, condensing the details of revenue, 
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farraed it on contract; 80 that many parts, for¬ 
merly yieldiQji; one rupee* now produced ten ; 
and many others seven, eight, or nine. In no 
place, almost, was there a less increase than 
from ten to twenty. After this, many changes 
were inti odaccfl; and, the overseer of the regu¬ 
lations having been dismissed from his office, 
mutiny and confusion were introduced into Gu- 
jar4t, as will be explained in the proper place. 

The Sult4n continued to make annual expe¬ 
ditions, sometimes to ravage the country about 
tdur, and sometimes to chastise NaslrRhdn, the 
ruler of Assir, or Sultdn Ahmad Bibmanl. He 
occasionally sent an army against Mewar; and, 
as victory always accompanied his standai’ds, 
the army of Gujarit, which never sustained a 
defeat io his time, overcame the troops of Man- 
dd, the Dekhan, Assir, and the infidels of Me¬ 
war. He died at Ahmadibad, in the 845th year 
of the Hijra, A.D. 1441; and was buried there 
in the tomb standing in the market-place, now 
called Manik, which is in front of the Jumaa 
Masjid. 

He was born the 19 th day of Zu-l-hijjah of the 
Hijra year 793; a&d, being twenty years of age 
when he mounted the throne, whilst his reign 
lasted thirty-two years, six months, and twenty- 
two days, must have died at the age of fifty-two. 
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He was a scholar of Kutbu-l-Mashiikh Shaikl^ 
Rakajuvi-d-din, and was second to none in being 
distinguished for justice, temperance, and liber¬ 
ality. 

It is related that, when his son-in-law com¬ 
mitted an unjust murder, through the pride and 
arrogance of youth, the Sultan confined him, 
and sent him to the kiizi. The latter satisfied 
the murdered man’s heir with a fine of twenty- 
two gold mohurs, and carried him back to the 
Sultii), who said, “that, though the murdered 
mao's heir was satisfied, he was not, and could 
not be so; as such a practice protected the eTil- 
disposed who were wealthy, and, by causing 
such a one to be enamoured of power, would 
only make him more hardened in murderous 
acts. In such a case, retribution for the injury 
is better than a fine.” He then ordered the 
murderer should be hanged in front of hts own 
house; and, after allowing his body* to remain 
there a night and a day, issued his commands 
for burying It. After such an example of pu¬ 
nishment, none of the nobles or soldiers, during 
the Sult&n’s reign, were ever known to be en¬ 
gaged in any case of murder. 

There is a story also told of him. that, one 
day, while enjoying the prospect from a pleasure- 
house on the banks of the river Sabarmati, he 
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perceived the water was disturbed, and that 
something black was rolling in it below, Orders 
were given for ascertaining what this might be; 
when it was discovered that ajar containing a 
dead body had been set adrift in the river. The 
Saltan commanded that all the potters of the 
city should be collected, in order to discover 
who had made the jar. One of them saying 
that he had sold it to the mukaddam of a 
certain town in the environs of Ahmad4b4,d, 
this person was bronght before the Sultin; and 
it was then clearly ascertained that the 
kaddam, having murdered a merchant, put the 
body in ajar, and set it adrift in the river. The 
order was consequently given to put the mur¬ 
derer to death. These were the only two mur¬ 
ders that happened daring this reign. 


CHAPTER in, 


TBB RBI9N Of BUJ.tXn UORAVUSD SBIh I. 


After the decease of Ahmad Shih. his son 
Mohammed ascended the throne, in the year of 
tbeHijra845, A.D. 1441; bat he giving himself up 
to pleasure and amusement, showed no solici- 
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tude about the affairs of his government. Being 
very liberal and profuse in his presents, this 
Saltin was named by tlie people Zir-Bakhsh. 
In that very year, he led an army against the 
of fdurs, who, having ffed before him, 
lurked for some time among the hills; but, 
having soon after sent ambassadors to ask 
pardon for his faults, he was accordingly for¬ 
given, and gave his daughter in marriage to the 
SoMn. From thence he carried an army into' 
the district of Bigar (W^ar) j and, after plun¬ 
dering the country, returned to his capital, tn 
that same year, the holy Shaikh Ahmad Khattu 
Gary Bakhsh died. 

The SultAn, after ordering a mausoleum and 
mosque to be erected in the neighbourhood of 
the Shaikh’s tomb, marched against the fort of 

(?) lUa R4jA was & soo (d Pdoja. Pemhta, in hia origiaal 
text, pkc«8 this in th« firac ^ear of bU rejgo; which 

commenced) heenja, A. Hij. 846, AD. U41, orthejear in which 
bia fetber died; and adds that, after hie return, ho eogn^d in 
no war, ontil Hijra S5^, AD. 1419. In the followings vear, more¬ 
over, A. Hij. SSi, A.D. 1430, he marched to Cbimpilnir. Bat, 
in CoL Briggs's translation, the year 83S after the Hijra is pot 
down ae the date of this lost ;ezpeditioD. In the TahaJc^t Akbari, 
it is said to have taken place A. Hij. 849, A.D. 1.^16; when he had 
a son bom, called Mahmdd, hut, b the Mirdt Sikandarf, named 
FaVb Kh4n, Ihe latter bUtorj gives A Hij. S49 for the date 
of the Idur expedition. In the Thbakit AkbaH the Rdji of idur 
ie named Sir, a corri^ition probahlv of the title Vira Rbj4. 
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Oh4mplufr, Id A.HIj, 854, A.D. 1450, When re¬ 
turning from this expedition, he fell sick at the 
town of Godbrah in the parganah of Sanauli, 
and died afterwards at Ahmadibid, on the 20th 
day of Muharram, A. H ij,855, A.D. 1451 ,> 
when he was buried under the vault of his fa¬ 
ther’s mausoleum. 

The length of this SultAn a reign was nine 
years aad some months, though sometimes said 
to be seven years and four months. The man¬ 
ner of his death is also differently related, as 
may be found in the history called the Mirdt 
Sikajidan. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THB SKIOM VP .TALIl V-BAti, Sr^TtTLKD KCTBU D-DIk. 

SulUn Kutbu-d-din, son of Mohammed Shih 
I., was residing at Nari4d at the death of bis 
fatlier. He ascended the throne in the month 
of Muharram, A- Hij. 855, at the request of the 
ministers and nobles; and, as had been the cus¬ 
tom of bis ancestors, conferred honorary dresses 
and presents on the soldiers. 

At this time, Mahmud-Khilji, king of Milwa, 


leaving his capital, moved an army towards 
Gujarit, with the intention of subduing that 
country. After tarrying some time in the 
neighbourhood of SultAnpiir, Mahmud Khilji 
advanced by way ofBaroda, where he plundered 
the neighbourhood; and, hearing that Kutbu- 
d'diii had encamped at Khinapur, on the 
banks of the river Mahindri, advanced on 
Ahmad&bid by way of Kapparwanj. The 
armies met near the last town, when the 
king of Milwa*, sufferinga defeat, fled. This 
A.Hti.aak haj5j>eued on Friday the first day of 
?i.^us8. Safar, A. Hij. 856, A.D. 1452; and, on 
the first day of Zu-hhijjah of that year, the saint 
Burhin-ud-diu Kutbu-l-Alam died. 

When Mahmud Khilji advanced to the con- 
fines of Gujarit, several writers of the civil de¬ 
partment, it is said, who bad been neglected by 
Sultin Kutbu-d-din, went to the presence of the 
king of Malwa; and he, aaking them for the 
paper containing the divided appropriation of 
property, in the country of Gujarfit, perceived 

MabcoUd lud advanced in A. Eij. S51, AD. 1450, to 
assist Gonadas of Ch&CDp5oir, duiiog its ai^ b 7 the Gv- 
jarit ir»7; and, in the foUowiD^ year, A. Hjj. 655, determining to 
coD^ser the country, ha advanced In the end of A.D. 1451, and 
vaa defeated, februaiy, A.B. 1452. The Mahindri river men. 
ttoaed to the text is the MyUee of our maps, v/bieh fells into the 
Gulf of Kambay. 
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tliat one-third was assig;ned over to the military ’ 
for services, the other was the government share, 
and the remainder was given in charity to 
Inamdirs and religious establishments. On 
this occasion, Mahmhd Khliji observed that 
the conquest of Gujarit would be a difficult 
business, as it has an army always ready to 
defend it. 

Kutbu»d«diQ. thus victorious and prosperous, 
returned to Ahmadibid, and completed the 
mausoleum of the holy Ganj Bakhsh, which his 
father, Sult&n Mahmdd, had founded. He also 
completed at that time several other celebrated 
works: such as the tank (reservoir of water), 
at Kankriyah, the garden called Nuginah, and 
the edifice called Ghattimandal. 

The author of the Mirdt Sikandari says that, 
some years previous to the composition of his 
history, be had seen all these works ; but, at the 
present, the only ones remaining are the reser¬ 
voir at Kankriyah and the garden before-men¬ 
tioned. 

Sultan Kutbu-d-din, having formed a confede¬ 
racy with Mahmud Khilji of Milwa, in the year 
of the Hijra 8S1, A.D. 1456-7, advanced with an 
army against Rani Rhmbha, who bad endea¬ 
voured to seise on the territory of Nagore ; at 
which time, the former first conquered the fort 
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of Abu. From thence he advanced to Kuoi- 
bhalmir, with the intention of taking* it, but only 
plundered the neighbouring districts, 

The Rini at this time hod gone to Chitore; 
and, the Sultan having also advanced in that 
direction, the former came out of Chitore, with 
forty thousand horsemen, and fought against 
him for fifty days- RAn^ Kumbha, being at 
length obliged to fly, took refuge in the fort of 
Chitore; and sending ambassadors to the Sultin 
to ask pardon, agreed to pay tribute, and sti¬ 
pulated to not again molest Nagore. Tbepeti* 
tion of the ambassadors was at last granted; 
acd, the SulUn returning to his capital, Mah¬ 
mud Khtiji’ went to Milwa. 

The Rini^, soon after, having broken the 
treaty, advanced with an intention of plundering 
Nagorc, of which Malik Sh£ban ImAdu^bMulk 

(*) lUoA KCmbhd buUt the pilkr of Chitore, betweeo A,D. Hl9 
so^ A.D. 1469, ftcoordiog to the iasonptioa on it. It waa i& 
honour of ftTictorr orer Mahmild 

[}) This IUji& Ktiwbh& ves the eon of Mokel, the Hindd 
king of Mewer, end of the Chohen bibe of Kdjpdts. He wee 
the fourth in descent from Arsf, who married tbs daughter of 
BAji Ratten Sinha, who opposed Ali-Qd-din KhUji of Hehli. 
According to Pariehta’a Hlatory of MUwa, he defented Mabmud 
Ehilji of Milwa, A. Hij. S59. A.D. 1464; vrhen the latter, in llie 
eneceeding year, formed a treaty at Cbimp4ntr with the king of 
Gujaiit. 
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(the then Wazfr) gaining intelligence, sent for¬ 
ward the Sultin post Iiaste to Kumbhalmin 
and the Run4, being apprized of this circum¬ 
stance, returned to his own territory. 

The Sultin a second time went with his army 
against Sirohi; and, after attacking and plun¬ 
dering the Raii&'s country in that direction, re¬ 
turned to Gujarat, and died on the 6th of the 
Dionth of Bajab, A. Hij. 863, A.D. 1458-9. 
He was buried in the mausoleum of SulUn 
Ahmad, and by the side of his father. The 
length of his reign was eight years, six months, 
and sixteen days. There are other accounts 
given regarding the manner of the SuLtin's 
death, which may be found in the Mirdt Sikan^ 
dari 


CHAPTER V. 

TKK as QF SC&tIn dIoD. THS C^CLB QF KUTBC D'DiR. 

On the third day after the death of the SulUin 
Kufcbu-d-din, and in Rajab, his uncle 
I)4od was seated on the throne, through the 
favour of the ministers and nobles. He soon 
after committed some improper acts; when 
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Imidu-l-Mulk, at the iDstig;ation of the oobles, 
set up Fat’h Khia, half-brother of Kutbu-d-din, 
and who was then receiving: his education under 
%e instruction of Sh&h ilam. The second 
flourish of the trumpets, which announced the 
entrance of the latter into the royal residence 
at the citadel, having reached the ears of Sultin 
Diod, made him aware of what had happened; 
and he escaped by means of a window that 
overhung the banks of the river Sabarmatl. 
The length of his reign was only one month and 
seven days. 

Sultin Diod, after abdicating, went into the 
monastery of Shaikh Adhan Rhmi, where, enter¬ 
ing among bis disciples, he served their master, 
and became daily more distinguished amongst 
them; but soon after died there. 


CHAPTER VI. 

TUS RUGK OP9tlL?iKVArHKHiH.S.'ItitLBD MAJIirtn r/gaRSAJI. 

Sult&n Mahxntid was enthroned at Ahmada- 

a 

>uj^.e8a. blul, on Sunday the 12th of Shab4n, in 
the year of the Hijra, 863, A.D. 1459- 
Regarding his surname of Bfgarrah, the peo* 
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pk of Gujar&t s&y that each of his mustachios. 
being large and twisted like a cow's hom, and 
such a cow being called Bfgarrab, they thus 
obtained for him the name. Again it is said that 
the number two, in the Gujarif language, being 
called Vi, and the name of a fort, gorrttA, the 
people called him Bigarrah, in consequence of 
the two fortifications of Junagarh and Cbim- 
p^nir having come into his possession. 

The author of the Mirdt Sikandari says, that 
Sultin Mahmdd was the best of all the Gujarit 
kings, on account of his great justice and bene> 
licence, bis honouring and observing all the 
Mohammedan laws, and for the solidity of his 
judgment, whether in great or small matters. 
He obtained a great age, and was distinguished 
for strength, bravery, and liberality. He was 
also, it is sold, a great eater. 

After thirteen years, ten months, and three 
days, of his age bad passed away, be began to 
reign; and, following the example of his ances¬ 
tors, gave the soldiers gifts and presents. Some 
months from this date, several of the nobles, 
who were averse to the minister lmadu-1-Mulk, 
otherwise named Sbab4n, and were anxious* 
to destroy both his rank and influence, calumni¬ 
ated him to the Sultiin. and put him in chains. 
At night, the master of the elephants, named 
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Abdiilah, explained to Mahmud Bigarrah that 
the minister was the friend of the government; 
and when the slaves of the palace had accidentally 
released Imidud-Mulk* the Sultin ordered that 
the perHdious nobles should be seized and their 
houses plundered. The nobles, on becoming 
acquainted with the king’s intentions, prepared 
to defend themselves, and encamped with a force 
at Bhaddar- At this time the king ordered all 
the persons then in his service, amounting to 
five hundred, to assault them with the royal 
elephants. Wherefore they attacked the enemy, 
and, having dispersed the discontented nobles, 
punished those of them who were seized. 

After this transaction, no one had an oppor¬ 
tunity of disobeying during the whole of this 
king’s reign ; and, the conspirators having been 
put to death, five hundred aod two persons, 
who obtained titles and dignified offices, received 
assignments of land for their support. 

Id a short time after this, a large army was 
collected, and tranquillity every whei e prevailed 
in the country. Tbe Sult4n also made it a rule 
that the assignments of land belonging to those 
who happened to fall in battle should be given 
to their sous ; and, in the event of there being 
DO son. that the half of the estate should be 
given to the daughter. When there was nei- 
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ther son nor daughter, he was in the practice 
of granting a pension to the relations or depend¬ 
ants, in order that they might not complain of 
their lot. On one occasion, some person told the 
Sultin that the son ot* a certain nobleman who 
bad died was not worthy of possessing wealth. 
To whom the king replied, that wealth would 
make him worthy ‘; after which no one ventured 
to say a word on this subject. 

The Sult^ built several magnificent cara* 
vanseras and lodging-houses for travellers, and 
founded several colleges and mosques. He also 
ordered, that no one in bis army should borrow 
money with interest; and established a distinct 
pay-office for such of the soldiers as were obli¬ 
ged to get in debt. By this means, a soldier 
could obtain an advance; for, as be said, if the 
Mohammedans live in debt, how is it possible 
they can fight ? 

All the fruit-trees in the open country, as well 
as those in the city, towns, and villages, were 
planted in the reign of this Sultiin; who, if he 
ever knew of a shop or dwelling-house becoming 
empty, made inquiry after the causes, and or¬ 
dered it to be inhabited. 

O anecdote deserves tbe notice of ovr Indlen legislators, 
wbo. to better tbe Indlaa cbaiaeter, must give the people tnore 
places of trust. 
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la the eight hundred and sixty-sixth year 
of the Hijra, A.D. 14(51-2, the Sultin advanced 
towards the Dekhan, having been requested to 
do so by Nizim Sbih B^zaani, in consequence 
of Sultin Mahmud Khilj?, the king of ' 

having marched an army into that country*”. 
Mahmdd Khiiji, on hearing that the king of 
Gujarit was advancing by way of Burhinpdr, 
desisted fh>m the siege of Bidar, and returned 
towards his own territories. When the ambas¬ 
sadors of Niz4m Shdh B&hmanf were on this 
occasion sent to the Sultin, they omitted nothing 
that could be deemed a compliment; and, 
having requested permission to depart, returned 
home. The king of Gujarit also returned to 
his capital. 

After this, and in the year of the Hijra 871, 
A.D. 1466-67, being desirous of capturing Gir- 
nar and Junagarh, in Qujarit, and to extirpate 
and destroy the Maodalik R4j4, or petty prince 
of Girnar, he made preparation accordingly, 


(*) the eon of Cruel, 

then & child of eight yeert, had ncceeded to the Dekhan throne 
Qnder a Regency, of i^iicb his uotber was head. DissensioDS 
soon arisiog among the mejcbera of it, the king of Milws was 
induced to adTance into the Dehhan, where, having met the 
Dekhan troops three coaa from Bidar, he gained a battle, and 
besieged the town, until relieved by the approach of Mahnvld 
Bigamh, with eighty thousand horse. 
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ordering, it is said, the pay-office to carry along 
with it five krorea of gold coin. He also ordered 
the commissary of stores to carry along with 
him eighteen hundred gilded handled swords, of 
Egyptian, Arabian, African, and Khor&s4oian 
mannfacture, whose handles did not contain less 
than from four to five Gnjarit sirs of gold ; and 
to take in addition three thousand eight hun¬ 
dred swords, whose handles, of Abmad4bdd 
manufacture and of silver work, were of differ¬ 
ent weights; with, moreover, seven hundred 
daggers and poniards, whose golden handles 
should be from three to two sirs and a half 
weight in gold- The SulUn at this time com¬ 
manded the Master of the Horse to attend him 
io the expedition, with two thousand Arabian 
and Turkish horses, all of which, with the gold 
and arms, he distributed among the troops, 
during the period of the siege. Succeeding these 
things, he sent hia victorious army to plunder 
the country of Sorath, where the soldiers ob¬ 
tained a large booty. The Rao Mandalik, or 
petty sovereign, having submitted, asked for 
favour, through means of ambassadors; and the 
Sultan, thinking it advisable to desist from the 
siege of the fort for that year, returned to his 
own capital. 

But, in the year of the Hijra 872, A.D. 1467*8, 
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having beard that the Rao Mandalik visited 
the temple of idolatry, and went there with all 
the ensigns of royalty, the Sultdn become 
ashamed of royalty, and appointed forty thou¬ 
sand horse, with many elephants, to take away 
the royal umbrella and other kingly ensigns from 
him. The Roo Mandalik, on becoming ac¬ 
quainted with this, instantly forwarded the 
umbrella and other ensigns to the Sultin; and 
the gold and jewels obtained on this occasion 
were distributed among the king’s musicians. 

In the year of the Hijra 874, A.D. 1469-70, on 
indicating a desire to take the forts of Girnar and 
Junagarh, the Saltdn received an unexpected 
visit from the Rao Mandalik. On this occasion 


the Rkji addressed the Sultdn, saying “ that 
whatever he might command should be obeyed, 
and requested to know why he desired the de¬ 
struction of his obedient subject, who had com¬ 


mitted no fault/’ To this, the Sultin replied, 
“ that there could be no greater fault than tliat 
of infidelity, and, if he was to expect tranquillity, 
he mnst acknowledge the unity of God, and 
secure to himself bis country; for that, other¬ 


wise, he would extinguish him.” The Manda¬ 
lik Riji, seeing such was the state of affairs, 
fled by night to bis fort, and commenced a wai*, 
but soon after came and entreated for his life, 
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05 the garrison waa starved into submission. 
The Sultiu guaranteed his safety, on condition 
that he would receive the faith of Islam; and 
the R&jA, having quitted the fort, delivered the 
keys to the Sultin, and uttered the confession 
of faith, in imitation of the conqueror. This 
conquest happened in the year of the Hijra 
877, A.D. U72-73». 

Regarding the conversion of the R4jd to Mo¬ 
hammedanism, it is sometimes said that, having 
come to Abmadabdd with theSuItdn, ho became 
a follower of Hazrat SKih Alam, as related in 
theMirit Sikandaxh and that his tomb, situated 
near the road leading from the Koldphr gate, 
is conspicuous on the right-hand side. 

After this, Mahmud Bigarrah called together 
the Sayyids and learned men of every quarter, 
In order to settle them in the country of Sorath ; 
and, having turned his thoughts to populating 
it, rebuilt a fort, and founded a noble palace 
there. The nobles also built dwelling-houses 
agreeably to order; and in a little time there 
arose a city, almost equal to Ahmaddbdd, which 
was named Mustafabid. He also gave the 

{") According to Fcri^ta, Che cooqae»t of Jtmagerh aocl 
Oirur ves effected in A. Hij. 575, or t«c yeers earlier; eitd his 
eathoricy for this date appears to be corroborated by the Author 
of the Tab&kdC Akbari. 

P 
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Mandalik Riji the title of Kh&ni Jehiin, oji 
whom he conferred a jigir ; and haying taken 
away the golden images from bis idol temple, 
ordered that they should be distributed as a 
present among the soldiery. 

After this, he hastened into Sind; and in the 
year of the Hijra 878, A.D. 1473*74, having 
made many prisoners in that quarter, brought 
them from thence to Jtinagarh. In the same 
year, he conquered the island of Sankha-dhira®, 
dependant on Jiggat, to which he was urged 
by a complaint from Mul4 Mohammed Samar¬ 
kand!, that the infidels of that quarter had cap¬ 
tured a boat, in which was he with his whole 
family. The difficulties and dangers of that 
espedition have been detailed at length by the 
author of the Mirit Sikandarf, where the ac¬ 
count may be found. 

During the time of destroying the idols and 
temples of Jiggat, many rubies, pearls, and 
silken cloths, were obtained an booty; and the 
Sultin, having built a mosque there, gave the 
charge of Sankha-dhira to Malik Toghin, 
otherwise entitled Farhatu-l-Mulk. 

(®) Sealcha-dUra oeans t]ie Ci^ of Shells; end, reading 
8aiLkhe*dwipe, which Mr. WUiord identifies with Africa, eome- 
tbiog will be fbniid in A. Jl. 70 I. Tiii. p. 908. This i&lend is 
now celled Bate. 


In the year of tbe Hijra 800, A.D. 1475*6, 
Haarat Sh4h Alam, the glory of the Saints, 
died; and his tomb, which exists in Raaiili- 
bid, was built by the instructions of Tij KhAn 
Nariali, one of the nobles of distinguished rank 
at court. 

The Sultin haring arrived at MustafAbAd, 
or Junagarh, on Friday, the 13th of 
JumAdA-ul-awaJ of the same year, heard that 
the people of Malabar had come with several 
glu}rdb$ (small boats,) and were blockading the 
ports of GhijarAt. He immediately ordered that 
several boats should be got ready for the 
punishment of the parties, and took his depar¬ 
ture for the port of Goa; whence returning 
by the way of KhambAyat, he encamped at 
Sirkf, where he remained three days on a pil¬ 
grimage to the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad Khattti. 
At this place, having called together the chil¬ 
dren of the nobles and soldiers who had fallen 

, 

in battle, or had died during the above expedi¬ 
tion, he settled the jlglrs on their sons. Where 
there were no sons, he conferred half the jAgfr 
on the daughters; and in case of there being 
neither sons nor daughters, he fixed the means 
of subsistence for the dependants. Immediately 
following this, he returned to AhmadAbAd, 
where he continued inactive (with the exception 
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of going once & year on a journey to Musta- 
f4b4d for the purpose of hunting) until the time 
when he resolved on the capture of the fort of 
Ch4mp4nir, which was in the possession of 
Rawal TuppaiP. On the occasion of his jour¬ 
ney thither, while hunting one day on the 
banks of the River Watrok, twelve coss south¬ 
east from Ahmatlilbid, he founded there the 
city of MahmudAMd; and, Imving fortified a 
rising ground on the banks of the before-men¬ 
tioned river, he ordered noble palaces to be 
built, of which the marks and remains are yet 
to be seen at the time of writing, being the year 
of the Hijra 1170, A.D. 1756. 

After this, he pursued his intention of cap¬ 
turing the fort of Chimpiinlr, which submitted 
to him on the 2d of Zd-l-kadah, A, 
Hij. 889, A.D. 1484; and, being much pleased 
with the climate of the place, he established it 
as his capital, and ordered a mosque and a fort 
to be built, and having made it a great city, it 
was known by the name of Malimudibid 

Tofpa the of a perganah, the saroe as a 

iah^ke, or district; aod this ZalIl^Ddir, or Rijd, it so named hma 
poasesaiD^ the tuppos of the Cb^pinir pa^anab. O&e of the 

is called Kawal Puti. in Colonel Milee^s account of this 
fort: but the Tehakit Akbar' calls the one mentioned in the teat 
Sty Sing, the son of Ganghd&s, who had become refractory, 
hariag been encouraged by Ghliuo-d'dlo, of MUwa. 
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ChAmpinlr. The nobles aod ministers, with 
the merchants and tradesmen, at length bnilt 
houses for themselves, and several gardens 
ornamented the neighbourhood of this place. 
One of these gardens was known by the name 
of Halo]. 

In A. Hij, 891, A.D. 1486, he went to Mas- 
tafib^^l, and returned several times to Mah- 
m<idkhkd. 

After this, in the year Hij, 892, A.D. 1487, 
he committed the charge of the country about 
Sorath and Junagarh to the prince, Khalil 
Khin; at which time some merchants, who had 
brought for sale four hundred Irdki and Turki 
horses, from the countries of ICIior^sin, came 
to demand redress, saying, tljat having brought 
these along with several silken stuffs, they had 
l>ceD plundered in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains of Abu, by the RAJ6. of Sirohi, who 
had not even spared their old garments. The 
SultAn ordered that an account of the price of 
the horses and other articles should be made 
out, and commanded the merchants to be paid 
the money from the treasury, as he could re¬ 
ceive tbe amount from the RAjA of Sirohi. The 
Sultin, having then marched towards Sirohi, 
sent a menacing order to the RAjA, and to this 
effect, that if he did not return the merchants’ 
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horses and their goods, the royal troops would 
be sent against him. The Rijh, on this being 
made known to him, asked for forgiveness, and 
complied with the order; on which the Sultin 
returned to Mahmbdhb^id, where he amused 
himself for four years, going to Ahinadab4d 
during the hot season of ripe melons, and re¬ 
turning again to Ahmad&bid, after enjoying 
himself there for six months. 

In the year of the Hijra 904 A.D. 149$, 
when Xdil Khin Faniki, the ruler of Kh^ndesh, 
neglected to send the usual tribute, a force was 
sent forward to that quarter; but, immediately 
on the arrival of the Saltin at the banks of the 
Tapti River, Xdil Khln sent the tribute and 
made his excuses. The Sultin, consequently, 
sent back his army by the way of Nadarbar, 
and went in the direction of Tilnir, for the 
purpose of seeing its fort: whence returning 
to Nadarbir, he there joined his army, and 
went to Mahmiid4b4d (Chimpinir). 

Having carried an army against Chaiwal, in 
the year of the Hijra 913, A.D. 1507, in order to 
destroy the Europeans, he effected his designs 
against the towns of Bassai (Ba6seia)and Man- 
bu (Bombay); and returned to his own capital 


(<) Feriahta placet cbis A.D. 1498. or A. Hij. 905. 
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A.m.ta OD the llth of Muharram, A.Hij. 914^ 
A-D. J508. 

0 Tliere wer« sev«nl ftttaeki on the Portugoese m tisa 
I&diaa Saa. This wb$ the first is wbieb the aBsistsoee o£ th a 
Tuika wae gives. Ferubta eans the TvIciBb oommasder Amir 
Hubs ; and the OojarM adminl was Malih lyiz Soltiisi. The 
Turkieh em^aror w&a thes B&y&atd 11. A sohaequest erpedlties 
iraa imdertakea agfuost them, aided by % Turkdih fleet, in the 
reign of Suleim^ II. of CosaUstmople. The edmiral cots* 
mandisg the Uat wu Sldi AU Kitihi, who baa written an ecconirt 
of the expeditioo, in the “ ’Mirror of Cosntriea/' as besalatcd, 
Smhsy Literary TrstucctUns. tqI. H.p. i. The expedition sailed 
from Bassora, A.D. 155d. The aothor of the Tabak&t Alcbari 
manCicais the first of cheee ezpeditioziB; but, by dating it A. Hij. 
Sdd, AJ). 1490. has erred in his ohrosology aboQt seveoteen 
years. That hlstorias’s accoost of the Cranaactfon is as follows: 
lUaaCi^l 

iS ^2adc^ J ^ 

JW j aLL* 

iijy\ J&ij ^ V 

jj Ji C^. ^ jW 

AvXh tmftfii \j^\ ^ y^' 

the Evopeans excited disCurbascoa at the di^reot Moharpioedao 
porta. The Snltin (hfabmdd Blgsrrah) west co M&bfm; bat, 
when ha arrived at Bds, isteOigesce wu brought him that 
ooe of the royal slaves, who from the port of Did got roady for s«a 
with several of tha kmg’a own and ten Tvxkisb veasels, had enga* 
god the Europeasa of theharboni of Chaiwali aad slain many of 
them. In battle four himdred Turks were kUled, aad the 
Europeans fled. Moreover, one of their large ahips, cODOdoing 
property valued at a krore of rupees, sunk on thia occasion, in 
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Subse<}ueutly to this, Alam Rh&n, who was the 
Sultau’s graoHson by his daughter, and whose 
father was the ruler of Asslr and Burhinpdr, 
requested his mother to petition the king of G;i- 
jar4t, representing that eight years had elapsed 
since the death of Adil Kliin 1. son of Miraii 
Mubirak Farfiki, who died without heirs; and 
that the nobles, who supported the claim of one 
of Malik R4jl's relations to the government, had 
given him the title of Aclil Khin“; while they, 
being in possession of the country, were predo¬ 
minant in bis name. This petition further re¬ 
quested that the Sultin would place Alam Khio 
on the throne of his ancestors and protect his 
servant. The Sultin gave it his favourable at¬ 
tention ; and, in the month ofRajab, advanced 

coMeqottce of om of her ribe being broken b? 6 shot." In the 
Portugoese cccoocts of this tmuectioB, it Is stated that the Ad- 
TDiraJ, Don Lorenzo AJmeida, was killed, and his ship taken, with 
the loss of one hundred and fbity men. 

(•) In the Mimt SikiMdari, as hare, the grandson of Uahmiid 
Biprrab is called AJam Kb4n, and the Pretender Adil Kh4n : but 
in the TalMkAt Aibsri the history of Nizdno-d-dio Ahnaad, 
the grandson of the SuJtAo, is Adil Kbto, who finally succeeded 
as the second of that name: and the Pretender ia styled 
Khin, This last agrees with Perishta’a accoont of the Gajarft 
and Ahmadnagar kioga. Xlato Kban was the son of one of the 
Parikf ftmily horn to the daughter of Ahmad Niz4m Shih of 
Ahmadoagar. 
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towards NadarbAr, for the purpose of support- 
rog Alam KhAn. Having arrived at Tiloir, 
after the (du-z-aohd, (the passover or sacrificial 
feast) he gave the title of Adil Kh^tu to Alam 
Khici, the son of H'6si Khin; and, presenting 
him with four elephants and three laks of tank- 
chas, fixe<l him in the government of Assir and 
Burhinpt^r. He also raised Malik Sarong 
Khilji to the title of Kh4ii Jeh&n, and present- 
ed him with the town of Bunnasst which is a 
dependancy of Sultfinpur and Nadarb^r, and 
was his place of nativity. In the grant of this 
gift, he inserted the name of Adil Kh4n, and 
likewise promoted several of the nobles about 
Court- 

At length, Xdil Khin departed well pleased to 
Assir, and the Sultin returned to bis capital: at 
whicii time Sa 5 ^id Moliammed Junpurf came to 
Ahmad^b^d, and laid claim to the miraculous 
power of the Im^im Mehdt. The Pretender took 
up his abode in the mosque of Tij-Kh&n, son of 
Salar, which is near the Jumalpdr gate j where 
he began to assemble the people. On this ac¬ 
count, the Ulamas and doctors issued a religions 
decree against him, ordering that he should be 
put to death ; but the Sayyid took his departure 
for Patan, where he supported his ministry. 
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The Mohammedang of Pilaoptir became his 
followers; and there are now some of the Med- 
hivi' sect to be found there. 

Not long: after this period, in the month of 
Z6-l-hijjah, of A. Hlj. 916, A.D. 1510, the Sul- 
t^ set out for Patan; and, as this was the last 
time he appeared in public, having collected to¬ 
gether aO the great men of the state, he told 
them that his life was near a close. On return¬ 
ing from Patan, he came to Ahmadib&d in four 
days ; when, having made a pilgrimage to the 
burial place of Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, he wept 
tears of repentance over his own tomb, which 
had been built at the foot of the Shaikh's roau- 
soleum. Subsequently to this, having entered 
the city of Ahmad^b^, be fell sick; and, conti¬ 
nuing so for three months, sent for the prince, 
KhaJfl KhAn, from Baroda. After informing 
him of his approaching dissolution, he Bnally 
took his leave for another world, on Monday 
the Sd of Ramazfin, in the year of the 
Hijra 917, A.D, 1511; and his re¬ 
mains were deposited in the mausoleum whicli 
exists at Sirkej. 

(*) An acemnt of the Metihiv) sect, vritten by Lievteaest Col. 
will be fbond in tbe TrasMCtione of the Bombay litemy 
Society, u. p, S8T. ITiu impostor, accordion to that, was bom 
A. Hij- 84r, A.0.144S. 
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Mahmud Bigarrah, who was born in the month 
of Ramasdn, A. Hij.SlS, A.D. 1445, reigned fifty* 
four years, having attained sixty-seven years of 
age when he died. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TUX or saXi«, si^TirtEp uosAms snAa u. ok 

TBS CLBUSBT. 

Khalil Kh4n, having assumed the l^tle of Mu* 
zaffir Shih. mounted the throne, at Ahmadiibitd, 
on Friday the 17th of Ramazin, A. Hij. 917, 
A.D. 1511, being then in his twenty*seveiith 
year. He distributed presents, according to 
every man’s rank, after the manner of his an¬ 
cestors ; and those who had been his intimate 
friends, while he was prince, received titles. 
The noblemen of the late court had also their 
dignities increased, and additional villages were 
assigned for their support. 

An ambassador fromShih Ismael Safawf, king 
of Persia, whose name was Mfr Ibrahim Khin, 
arrived in the month of Shaw41; when a crowd 
of nobles went out to meet him by order of the 
king of Gujar4t, and received him with every 
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honour- The ambassador brought with him a 
cup of turquoise stone of great value, which, 
with a box foil of jewels, many silken clothes, 
and thirty horses of Irik, seat by the king of 
Persia, he presented to the Sultin. The latter, 
ai^er presenting the ambassador In return seve* 
ral costly dresses and princely presents, set out 
on a journey to Baroda, and named the district 
of that city Daulatibad, 

About this time, intelligence was received that 
a battle had been fought on the plains of Mandu, 
between Sultins Mahmid and Mohammed** of 
Milwa; and that Sultin Mohammed, in order 
to take refuge with Sultin Mu^afBr, had in the 
mean time encamped near Mabmudibid Chim- 
pinfr. The Sultin ordered Chat he should be 
supplied with whatever he might require; and 
sent a message that, if it pleased God, he would 
advance with him to Milwa, after the end of 
the rainy season. The Milwa prince and his 
family came to live in the palace belonging to 
Adil Kbin, the son-indaw of the Sultin ; which 
residence he inhabited till the time when he un¬ 
expectedly took his departure, without taking 
leave of the Sultin ; as there was a great talk 
about what bad happened between him and the 
followers of the Persian ambassador. The Sul- 
C**} The latter 1» c^ed S^bib KhAn m FerUhta. 
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tAn was inuch annoyed at this, and sent an am* 
baasador with presents to take leave of the 
prince; when, in the month of ShawAl, 
of A. Hij. 917, A.D. 1511, it was re* 
presented to him that Suit An Mahmdd of Man* 
d6, brother of the Prince Mohammed just men* 
tioned, having heard that the latter was in 
MAlwa, bad collected a large army of RAjputs, 
and, after opposing him in battle, had put him 
to flight. It was also said that MaidAni*, or 
Mid An! Rio, SultAn M ah m Ad's chief man of 
business, had acquired such authority, as to 
leave nothing with the Sultin but the name of 
a king, and that infidelity was, consequently, 
spreading afresh in the cities of MAlwa- 
The Sultin of Gujarit, being now moved with 
seal for the cause of the true faith, commenced 
his march for MAlwa, in the above mentioned 
month- During the period of the army halting 
at the town of Godhrah, waiting the junction of 
other troops, the Sultin received intelligence 
that the RAjA of tdur had become disobedient. 

ie the Mid&ni R&oof Baher’sMeuoin (p. Sl2). He 
wa£ a aod an officer in the GovaratnenC, who ro»e 
into power, under Sultin Mahmdd II. of Mihra: and who, after 
the captore of Mandd. by Muzaffir Shih 11. of Gujarit, held the 
districts of Chnaderi and Gagrone. Baber aaya he took the 
former from Mfdiol Bio. A. Hij. 934. A J). ISSS, at which time 
he was under Bin! Sanka of Chitore. 
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He cODsequently ordered the troops to march in 
that direction, and to destroy the buildings and 
temples of Idur. This happened in the year of 
the Hijra 919, A.D. 1513. The K4ji, repenting 
of his conduct, caused the fixed tribute to be 
paid- After this, the Sult6n returned to Godh- 
rah; where he gave the prince, Sikandar Khin, 
an audience of leave, on his departure for Mah¬ 
mud ibid Chimpinir, and he himself continued 
his march for Milwa. After arriving at the 
town of Dohad, he gave orders for the construc¬ 
tion of a fortification there, when, continuiog to 
advance, he received inteUigence that Midini 
Rio had carried Sultin Mahmud to Chanderx. 
On this occasion, the Snltin declared that it 
was not for the purpose of seising the throne of 
Milwa from its prince that he carried his army 
there, but in order to drive Midini Rio and 
other infidels out of the country, by which he 
might reconcile the brothers to each other. 

The Sultin. after bearing the praises of the 
edifices that existed in the bunting-park at 
Dhar, went to amuse himself there; and, having 
displayed intrepidity in the chase, returned to 
Abmadibid. 

In the year of the Hijra 920, A.D. 1514, it was 
represented that Rii-Mal, brother of Bhim Rio, 
Riji of Idur, having expelled his brother's son, 
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Bb&ra Mai, from tdur, was assisted by R&ni 
Sanka, Riji of CMtore, and had obtained power 
there. At this the Sultin was displeased; say. 
ing, “that Bh^m Rio ruled Idurby his autho¬ 
rity, and what power could Rini Sanka have 
to appoint Rii-Ma! to tdur ?” Wherefore, Ni- 
zimu-I“Mulk, the Jigfrdfir of Ahmadnagar, re¬ 
ceived orders to expel Rii Mai from tdur, and 
deliver over the country to Bhira-Mal. Rii 
Mai continued a warfare with the Sultin’s 
troops, to the year of the Hijra 923, A.D. 1617, 
having been alternately victorious and defeated. 
In the mean time, the nobles of Milwa, such as 
Habib Khin, dreading MidanI Rio, fled from 
thence; and, w^ting on theSultin,represented 
to him the then state of Mandd, saying, “the 
Mohammedan religion had been banished from 
thence ; that Midini Rio had caused many of 
the faithful to be slain, and would soon put to 
death or imprison Mahmld, the king of Milwa,” 
In consequence of this, the Sultin of Gujarit 
said, “ that at the end of the rainy season he 
would advance into Milwa, in order to punish 
Midini Rio.’* At this time, Sultin Mahmud of 
Milwa, perceiving the whole resources of this 
country were at the disposal of Midini Rio, 
and that he himself was strictly watched, found 
opportunity, one night, of mounting on one horse. 
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whilst he placed his wife on another; and hav. 
ing escaped toGujarit, was on bis arrival there 
congratulated by Sultin Muzaffir^; who, after 
furnishing him with a tent, elephants, horses, 
and whatsoever else was proper for a king, ad- 
vanced into M6lwa, on Thursday the 
4th of Zu-l-kadah, A- Hij. S23, A.B. 1617. 
MtbKffmw. On Tuesday the 15th of the some 
month, Sult^ Muzaffir met Sultin Mahmud of 
M41wa at the town of Deolih; and marching 
from thence by regular stages, the Sultdn en¬ 
camped with his army in the neighbourhood of 
TihDcMsw. Mandu, on Sunday the 23d of the same 
month; when he commenced catscting his bat¬ 
teries. Midinl Rio, after quitting the fort of 
Dhar, went to Rini Sanka for succour; and 
sent to tell the besieged that they must ask for 
a truce, by which a month’s delay would be 
gained, and he in the mean time would bring 
the Rini, with assistance. 

The Rini, being bribed by means of several 
jewels and fine elephaoCs, which Midanf Rio 
had taken from Sultin Mahmud of Milwa, was 
induced to send a large army as far as Sarang- 
pur. The Sultin, being made acquainted with 
this, and having discovered the treachery of the 

(’) It appefin from Ferishta that tbe kbg of M&lwa waa than 
a( Gohand. 
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besieged, sent Adll Khfin Asirl Kawimu-l- 
Mulk, and Malik Saxang, with several other 
brave and intelligent men, in order to keep in 
check the RAni; whilst he himself, ordering the 
assault to be made on the fort, captured It on 
Monday the 2d of Safar of A. Hij. 924, A.D. 

1518. On this occasion, nineteen thousand Rhj- 
p6ts, and fifty-seven officers of rank, whose 
names are detailed In the histories called Mir&t 
Sikandari and Muzaffir Shihi, were slain. The 
departure of the Sultin, the entertainment given 
to him by the king of Mhlwa, and his visit to 
the fort, are also detailed in the above-men¬ 
tioned histories. 

In the following year of the Hijra 925, A.D. 

1519, intelligence was received that a great bat¬ 
tle had been fought between Rin& Sanka and 
the king of M&lwa. and that the latter, after 
being wounded, had fallen into the hands of his 
enemies. The Sul tin was much astonished on 
receiving the news of these events, and sent 
an army for the protection of Mandu. Rini 
Sanka permitted Sultin Mahmud of Milwa to 
return to Mandi, after his wounds were healed, 
and retained his son as a pledge. 

Moreover, Rini Sanka, hastening towards 
fdur, in A. Hij. 926, A.D. 1520, made war on 
the Jigirdirs of Ahmadnagar and other places. 

0 
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The Sultan’s troops, then opposed to him, being 
defeated, the Khutt was enabled to advance as 
far as Bamagar and Blsainagar, which he plun¬ 
dered ; but, after hearing that fclie royaJ army 
had left Patau and Ahmaddbid, in order to 
bring him to order, he returned to Chitore. 

la the year of the Hijra 927, A.D. 1520-21, 
jituthoA and in the month of Muharram, Sultiui 

)9lS De««&b€ri 

AJ5. im. JJuzaffir sent an army of one hundred 
tliousand horse with one hundred strings of 
elephants, under the command of his slave. Ma¬ 
lik Ay4a Salt4ni, and twenty thousand cavalry, 
with twenty strings of elephants, in command of 
Kawimu-l-Mulk, in order that they might punish 
the R4n4 for his audacity. These troops first 
advanced against Bagarh (W4garh), and plun¬ 
dered the country, as the RAji of that part had 
joined this mutinous coalition. The army, after 
killing many Hindus in this expedition, advan¬ 
ced against RAn4 Sanka’s country. About this 
time news of the RAnAs death arrived, and also 
of the death of Sult4n Mahmud Khilji II. * who 

(*) This is sfi sfischroaisD. Uabm^d EbUji ZI.. of 
wa, vss pot to death the guards of Bahidor Shith of Gnjardt. 
A. Hij. 932. A.D. 152$: according to Ferialita’abistory of Milva. 
In the same history and sasDS jesr. R&ni Sanka is aud to have 
died, and to have been aocoeeded bi$ son. Rattan Siog. 
R4nft Saska is mentioMd bj Baber in A. Hij. 929, A.D. 1529, 
(we Mepioirs, p. ^.) 
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had marched from Mandu, with the iatention of 
assistmg Sultan Mu^affir. 

Id the same year, a peace was patched up 
with the RinA, ia consequence of the hypocriti¬ 
cal conduct of the officers commanding the 
troops, who now returned to Ahmaddbid- The 
Sultin, in consequence of this, showed his dis¬ 
pleasure with Malik Ayda, by saying that he 
would go himself after the rains, and complete 
the business : whilst Malik Ay it received per- 
missioD to proceed to Soratb. 

In A.Hij. 928. A.D. 1521-22, having prepared 
for an expedition, in order to punish the Rani, 
he come to Ahmadabid: but the Rani’s son 
having, in the mean time, waited on the Sultiu, 
with the promised elephants and tribute, the 
expedition was stopped. 

In A.Hij- 931, A.D. 1524-25. the prince, Bahi- 
dur Khin, who was displeased with the small¬ 
ness of his jigir, went to DehK, by way of 
Ddngarpur, Chitore, and Mewat, in order that 
he might have a meeting with Sultan Ibrahim 
Shih L6dl of Dehli, At this time, the latter, 
who had opposed Zahiru-d-dln Bibar Pidshih, 
on the plains of Pinipat, sent for Bahidur 
Khin, and received him with much honour and 
respect. When Sultin Ibrahim L6dl, and other 
people of Elehli, became acquainted with the 

oa 
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bravery and intrepidity of Bahidur, they were 
6lied with jealousy- Bahitdur Khhn, aware of 
this circumstance, went towards Jucpur, where, 
on his arrival, he heard Muzaffir was dead; and 
immediately set out on his journey for Gujarht. 

SulUn MuzafBr was much vexed when he 
heard that Bahadur Khin had gone towards 
B^arh in disgust; and indicated his anxiety to 
pacify him, and make him return; but the prince 
had previously abandoned the country. At this 
time, the Snltin fell sick; when, at length, in 
the year of the Hijra 9S2, A.D. 1525-26, having 
come on account of this very sickness from 
Mahmudidfid Chimp^inir to Baroda, he pro¬ 
ceeded by easy stages to Ahmadib^, and took 
up his residence there, in the palace which is 
called Ghattimandal. Men nowbegan to de¬ 
spair of his life; and the prince, Latif Khin, 
through fear that his brother Sikandar Khin, 
heir to the throne, would not leave him alive, 
]*tJaBidA«4AtdeDarted for Baroda on the first of Ju- 

iMb M4>«b. ^ 

A O. im. midi-s-sini, where a crowd of follow¬ 
ers accompanied him. 

On the second of the same month, Sulcin Mu- 
saffir ordered that Sikandar Khin should be 
called to him, when he exhorted him to study 
the interests of his kingdom ; and, after asking 
a blessing for great and poor, he departed this 
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life on Friday the 22d of Juiaidi-s-s&ni, of 
A. Hij. 932. He was buried in the mausoleum of 
Mahmud Bfgarrah, which stands at Sirkej, after 
he had reigned fourteen years and nine months. 

This king was a follower ofSayyid Tihlr, who 
is buried at Baroda. For piety and learning, 
clemency and intelligence, liberality and bravery, 
he had no equal of his time: and be is known 
by the name of the clement Muzaffir, on account 
of his many merciful acts. The author of the 
Mir^t Sikandari tells us that there were no 
drunkards in his time, and that good manners 
were agreeable to him- (In account of his cle¬ 
mency, he was careless of punishing many 
things that required it; and such conduct wsis 
on the whole the cause of disturbances. As 
universally known, the Sultin once ordered part 
of the lands in the Parganah of Jhaliwir should 
not be sown, but left as waste, because the 
people in that part complained that in conse« 
quence of the many cultivated fields they had 
no pasturage for their cattle. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

TSB aSION 0? eVTTiM SI&aKDASI. 

Sultin Sikandar, on the very day his father 
Muzaffir died, seat^ himself on the throne at 
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Ahmadibid; and on the 25th of Ju- 
iT)^d6^s-s6Jif of A. Hij. 932, undertook a journey 
to Mahinudab4d, where, having distributed pre* 
sents in the manner of his ancestors, he com¬ 
menced his reign. After conferring titles on all 
those who had served him while he was a prince, 
he gave away, as presents among his people, 
seventeen hundred horses. 

The nobles belonging to the court of the late 
Musaffir were much vexed at this proceeding; 
aud Imiidu-l-Mulk, otherwise named Khdsh-Ra- 
dam, the foster-brother of the king, and who 
was in hope of his being made his prime-minis¬ 
ter. was greatly annoyed. The discontented 
nobles, being apprized of this circumstance, 
persuaded him that the king wished to cut him 
off*. Im^u-l-Mulk, who was very powerful, 
now engaged in a conspiracy; and joined the 
discODteotecI nobles with part of the troops that 
had been gained over by his promises. At this 
time, Latif Khin, brother to the king, who set 
up his pretensions to the throne, held possession 
of the mountainous country about Sultinpur 
and Nadarbir. He was assisted by Bbim 
and kept up a (^rrespondence with several of 
the nobles; wherefore Shirza Kh4n w&s ap¬ 
pointed to expel him from these parts; bnt, he 
being killed in action, Nasir Khin was sent 
with a large army to succeed him. 
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When the conspiracy was completed, laj6du-l- 
Mulk, who, feigning sickness for some time, had 
confined himself to his house, wrapped up his 
head one day in the manner of a sick person, 
and waited on the king. He was accompanied 
by fifty horsemen; and finding a fit opportu¬ 
nity, while most of the king’s attendants were 
absent, he entered the royal apartments. Har¬ 
ing carried along with him Malik Pdhir, and 
finding the Suitin asleep, that person murdered 
him, on a signal given by Im&du-l-Mulk. This 
event happened on the 14th ofShab&o 
of A.Hij. 932; and the Sultdn was buried at 
Halol, which is two koss from Mahmudib4d 
Gh4jnp4nir. 

Imidu-I'Mulk, having thus accomplished 
the important undertaking of Slkandar’s mnr- 
der, took from the harem a son of the late 
Muzafiir. then five or six years of age, and, after 
giving him the name of SultAn Mahmtid, seated 
him on his knee; but, distributing at the same 
time horses and honorary dresses among the 
soldiers and nobles, he conferred titles on them*. 
All the nobles, who thirsted after the blood of 
Imidu-l-MuIk, on account of this murder, retired 

(*) Tbi MChor of tbt Mirit Ahm&di bas not reclcoeed the ebUd 
rueed to the throne after the cnurder of Sihaadar ax one of the re- 
g^Jer kinge. In Colonel Bribe’s Peri^ta be la called Mahmi^d 
StUhll. 
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to their own jigirs; &Jid, anxious to find the 
means of reveng^e, despatched messengers in 
haste to acquaint Bahidur Khin of these events, 
and urged his return. 

The length of Sultin Si bandar’s reign was 
two months and sixteen days. 


CHAPTER IX- 

taS K8I9K OF SULTAN 

It has been already mentioned that Bahidur 
Khin. son of Sultan Muiaffir IL, had left the 
country, in consequence of the smallness of his 
personal estate, and his disagreement with bis 
brother Sikandar. When Babidur heard of 
his father’s death, and hts brother's murder, he 
mourned for four days, as is usual in such cases. 
Soon after having leR Jiinp^, he set out for 
the capital, with all possible expedition; and 
arrived at the town of Mukrg, otherwise named 
Mahmddnagar, where the nobles, who, through 
fear of Imhdu-l«Mulk, had gone into retirement, 
now began to join him with troops from every 
quarter- On the 26th of Ramaaan, of the same 
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year, he arrived at Ahmadibid, and entered the 
citadel there, which is commonly known by the 
name of Bhaddar. During the festival day of 
that month he went to the place of prayers, and 
caused the oration to be pronounced in his own 
name. Having soon after conferred titles on 
thirty-two persons, he ordered that they should 
be provided with suitable offices; and, on the 
2d ofShawil, set out for Mahmudibid. 

Imidu-l-Mulk, on hearing of the approach 
of the Sultdn, became agitated; and sent 
an intimation to Latif Khin, that, as Nasfr 
Kh4n was now an infant, he, in the event of 
a war, would be able to conduct it. At length, 
however, through astonishmeut at the probable 
consequence of what he had done, he abandoned 
both Nasfr Khiin and Latif Khin, and assumed 
to hi m self the royal authority. Sultin Bahid u r in 
the mean time crossed the Mahindri (Mahi river); 
and. regardless of his army, advanced rapidly 
with only a few followers. After making a pib 
grimage to the grave of Sikandar at Halol, he 
appointed T4j Kh4n, witli one hundred horse¬ 
men, to bring Im4du-1-Malk captive. This com¬ 
mander plundered the house of Im4da-1-Mulk, 
who fled to the residence ofthe chief Diwin, and 
there coucealed himself. During these proceed¬ 
ings, Sultan Bahidur entered Mahmudibid, 





with SfcJlthe ensigns and pomp of royalty; and» 
after taking up bis alx)de in the royal palace, 
ordered the seizure of Imhdu-l-Mulk,* which was 
effected after a little search. Im^idu-l-Mulk was 
brought into the presence of the SuItSn, who 
ordered him to be hung on a gibbet 5 and all 
those concerned in the base murder were pun¬ 
ished according to their deserts. Latif Kh&n, 
who arrived in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the capital during these events, oow retired; 
and SulUm Bah4dur having mounted the throne 
on the 4th of the month Zu-l-kadah, 
A.Hij. 932, A.D. 1526, bestowed honorary dresses 
on the ministers and nobles. After giving in¬ 
structions for a donation of one year’s pay to be 
given to the soldiers, he cooferreddistinguislied 
titles on one hundred and fifty persons. 

At this time, being a year of scarcity, a cha¬ 
rity-house was established by the king's order; 
whilst he himself, when riding out, never gave 
less than a gold mobur to any poor person. 

As Latif Khkn**, who had collected a body of 
Zamindirs in the territories of SultAnpur and 

The Tabftk&t Akbeii uyt that Latif Kliib fled to PiJ, aztd 
vu awiated b 7 the aamed lUi BhiiQ. Briggs's Ferishta 
calls the Oody Sbg. Id Fembla'e history, these ereote are 
placed about the eod of A. Hi}. 932: and the Tahak&t Ahharl 
says that they kai)peDed m the begtiuuDg of A. Hij. 033. 
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Nadarbir, occasioned commotions there, an 
army was sent against him, when, being 
wounded in actios, he was taken prisoner and 
brought before the Sultan, at the station of 
Mdrghidinab, where he died. 

SuMn Bahadur, after causing Nasir Khin to 
be poisoned, on the 15th of the Rabi-ul-awal, of 
iaube. the year of the Hijra 933, A.D. 1526, 
went hunting in the direction of Khambiyat, 
whence be went to Sorath, in consequence of the 
quarrels among the children of Malik Ayiz Sul* 
tini. In returning, he came by way of Diu, 
where he remained a month, and entrusted that 
place to the care of MujAhid Khin. When he 
arrived at AhmadAbid, Vikramajit, the son of 
Rio A Sanka, w^ted upon him. After remain* 
Ing there three months, BahAdnt went to Mah- 
mudibid, and, having punished the RAjA of 
Nadote, proceeded to the fort of Surat From 
this place be travelled in the course of one night 
and day to MahmddAbAd, where he took leave 
of the RAnA’s son on departure to return. 

The Suit An agmn visited Did, and remained 
there several days, in the year of the Hijra 
934. From thence going to KhambAyat, he 
smled for Ghoga ; and, after again visiting Diu, 
returned to MahmAdAbAd, by way of Kham¬ 
bAyat. At this time, be gave orders that tlie 
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city wall of Bhroch should be balkAfter this 
he carried au army against BSigarh ; when the 
RAji of DiicgarpAr, coining to Mukrej, paid his 
respects. From thence be set out for Patau, 
and, by way of AhmadAbid, returned to Mah¬ 
mud Ab Ad with ^eat celerity. The Sultin’s 
perambalatiODS, in these days, became prover¬ 
bial in the mouths of men, that one travelled 
with the celerity of BahAdur." 

Were any one to attempt an account of all 
such expeditions, it would be almost impossible 
to detail the whole. 1 have, therefore, chosen 
to give a short and abridged explanation of 
them in these pages ; but, should any one wish 
to know them more at length, let him turn to 
the pages of the Mirit Sikandari. 

In the year of the Hijra 935, A.D. 1528, he 
marched in the direction of Daulatabid, in order 
to assist his nephew, MujAhid KhAn, son of 
Adil KhAn Faruki. Daring tliat expedition, it 
is said, nine hundred elephants of large stature 
accompanied him. After settling the important 
affairs of that quarter, he returned to his own 
9ii»ui>iMcu capital, in the month of Shah An of the 
* same year^. 

Tbe Tabaikit Akbari sajs that^ bavjn^ repaired the fort of 
B!)roclt, ht retorsad to Kbemb^Tat, that be did ao afUr the 
oociqueat of Bftgarh. 

{^) The account ot fliese events is confinned bj the Ahmad* 
nagar bUtory of Ferialita. 
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When he set eut for the conquest of the 
Dekhan, in the month of Muhanam, 
A. Flij. 936 ^ A.D. 1529, many of the Dckhan 
kings, with Bohiji, the Rdj4 Baglinah, waited 
upon him at Dhar, and tendered their services. 
The united armies of SolUn Bahadur and his 
nephew were at this time ordered to march 
against Ahmadnagar, the fort of Chaiwal ^ and 
other places, which, with many cities in the 
Dekhao, were plundered. The oration was 

(*) Accordiog to tb« Tebak&t Akbari, B&bidcr beaxd from hit 
nephew, the roler of IGiiDdeeb, after be hed returned to Eluinbi^yftt 
from Bbroch. He theo m&rcbed to assist him, in the month of 
Mohaxrajn, of the year of the Hqra 935, ^which month began the 
iMhof Septaabar, A.D. IS 28; as the king of Kagar, Borhin Kaim 
Shhh, and that of Bidar, Amir Berid, had attadeed Imad SMh of 
Birar, and the roler of IQitodosh. While at Stamb&yat, bo 
heard that a Portoguese ship bad stranded at Dili; and, while 
Babidur waited for the ajmy assembUng at Baroda, Jam Bros 
of Sind, Kar^gh, nephew of Man*8ingb, of Gwalior, and Dirban 
Prithri Big. n^how cf BiuA Saxkka, waited on him, Ihe last is 
called Sreepelly by Colonel Bn^s, bot, in the ori^naJ Ferisbta, 
Sirrfr. 

(9 Acoerding to the PortogDcse accounts, the uege of 
Chaiwal took place in AD. 1S27, on which oocamon they were 
assisted by the king of Ahmadnagar, Bnrh&o Klsirn Sbih. This 
dale is probably not eo n e c t, The kings of Ahmadnsgar and 
Golkonda had confederated against Imad ShU), Bahidor Sh&h, and 
the king of Ehkndeeh; and, as a coalition existed between the 
Portuguese and the Nagar State, such was in all probability the 
cause why Bahyur Shih inarched towards Daulatibid, A.D. 
1628; but the expedition agninst Chaiwal could not have taken 
place until the end of A.D. 1628. 
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consequently read there in the name of the 
king of Gujarit. In the end of the month of 
Shab6,ii» in that year, be resolved on returning, 
and, setting out for Mahmudibid, accompanied 
by several persons, arrived there with great 
celerity. 

In the year of the Hijra 937, A.D. 1530, he car* 
ried an army against Blgarh, in order to subdue 
that country; and thence going to Mandu, be 
completed its capture by approaches, as men¬ 
tioned in the history before quoted. After 
having spent somo days in besieging this fort, 
he entered it, on the 29th ofShabin, by that side 
where the buildings are most lofty: and on this 
occasion he himself led the way, accompanied 
by several other nobles. As Mahmdd Khilji, 
who had defended Mandu, now 6ed, Sultin 
Bah4dur took possession of liis palace; and, on 
iSFYaf 12th of Muharram, A. Hij. 938, 

A.D. 1531, the former having returned with his 
sons, waited on the king of Gujar&t, who gave 
them in charge to Alif Khan, Ikbil Khan, and 
Asif Kh^. These officers were instructed to 
conduct them to Gujar4t5 but the king of 
Milwa and bis sons were killed in a scuffle, 
which took place when the Raj 4 of P41r, and 

(<) Pal ia adiaulct of Gojar&t, on tbe Mahiodri, or Mahl, river; 
the lUji in Che MirltC Slhandari is called Udal Siegb. In 
Ferishta'a Hati're Annals of bfiUna,", the aRack of the Bbils 

and 
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the Kdlis about Dahad, had come for the pur¬ 
pose of liberating them. After this, the whole of 
the country about Mandu came into possession 
of the king of Gujarit, to which a governor 
and iaujddr were appointed. 

Sultan Bahadur passed the rainy season of 
that year in the upper fort of Mandu; and, 
having gone to Burhinpdr and Asir, on the 
9tb of Safar, of the year of the Hijra 939, 
A.D. 1532, he conferred the royal umbrella on 
NisAmu-bMulk, the prince of Ahmadnagar, and 
entitled him Nizim Shih; since which time 
each of the rulers there is so entitled. Mah> 
mhd Khiu of Asir also received the title of 
Mahmdd Sh4h; and the king of Gujarat, having 
undertaken a journey to Mandd, carried from 
thence an army against Silhaddi, the Rdji of 
Ujain- It is accordingly recorded that Silhaddi 
was made prisoner; after which the SultAn set 
out with all possible expedition, and arrived at 
Ujain, from which departing, he left the place 
in charge of Dary4 Khin Mandwi, Having 
gone to Sarangpur, he left that behind in 
charge of Mullu Khin, and afterwards took 

utd iCdlia ot» the Gojerit ena; ia placed in the reer of the Hijra 
92S, A.P. 1626, or the first year of Bahidor'a reign, by Jthkh the 
battle betivecn Latif KHin and the Gujarfit fumj and that which 
happened on thla oocaaion bare been cooibunded. 
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possession of Bhils4h, Frotn thence proceeding 
by stages to Raisein, then in pcfisession of 
Lakshman Smgh, brother of Silbaddi, he thei*e 
encamped on the banks of the river, and order¬ 
ed his officers to prepare batteries for capturing 
the fort. Buini Khin*, unrivalled in his time 
for skill in preparing fircworlcs, destroyed and 
levelled, in the twinkling of an eye, one of the 
bastions by a gun» while twelve thousand 
I>ekhani foot^soldiers, who were in the Sultan’s 
pay, sprung a mine beneath one of the bastions, 
and threw down a considerable part of the 
waU. The Silhaddi, who was then with the 
Sult&n, observing these things, sent to say that 
be would embrace the Mohammedan faith; and, 
after causing the fort to be evacuated, would de¬ 
liver up the place. He therefore sent for his bro¬ 
ther, Lakshman Singh, who came and waited on 
the Sultan. While the two brothers, however, 
were seated in consultation on this matter, Laksh¬ 
man Singh said to the Silhaddi, “ Wherefore 
should you give up the fort ? Bhdpat my son, 

He is probably the Riimi CB5t the Mulki Madia, 

or gafi of Bijapiir. The copy of the Tfirfhhi Ahmedi ia here 
faoJty: for, in the origiael of the Mirit Sikaaderf, it voald appear 
that auob was labelled by a mine. 

(i) In the Tdrfkhi Sitaadarj, from which the aaChor of the 
Mir&t Ahmadi has borrowed Lis account of these traDsactio&s, it 
is ^ply s^d, that Bhbpat had gone to the lUaii, whose bod, 

VikramBjit, 
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has gone to the Rina, and he, with forty thou¬ 
sand cavalry, and infanti*y without number, is 
bringing us assistance. Till his arrival, it is 
necessary to procrastinate, and to employ cau¬ 
tion and deceit.'' The Silhaddi, tlierefore, told 
the Sultdn that Laksliman Singh would take 
his departure, and evacuate the fort on the suc¬ 
ceeding day. 

After sotoe days had passed, however, with¬ 
out the promise being fulfilled, the S\dtin was 
informed that the Rani’s son was approaching 
with assistance. Mohammed Shih Asiri and 
Iin4du-i-Mulk were nominated, to keep in check 
the Rina’s son, but, the latter excusing him¬ 
self to the Sultin, on account of the magnitude 
of the RAna’s army, IkhtiyAr Kh4n was sent on 
the expedition. When the Suit An himself set 
out to join the army, he came up with it, as 
is said, in a night and a day, having travelled 
in that time seventy coss, accompanied by 
only thirty horsemen. The RinA's spies, im¬ 
mediately on the Suite’s joining the army, 
acquainted their master of his arrival; and the 
latter, not thinking it advisable to front him, 
baited a stage in the rear. He at the same 
time sent one of his confidante into camp, who, 

VikrscD&jit, wu to briog uoeuoee. Bb6p«f is csJled br Fembt& 
the son of Silbsddl. 

a 
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under many pretended excuses, wished to as¬ 
certain whether the Snltin had himself joined 
the army or not. In the mean time, the R4n^, 
after ascertaining that Abigh Kh4n had arrived 
from Gujarat with thirty-six thousand cavalry, 
as an escort to the guns and elephants, sounded 
a retreat. The Sultin ordered that he should 
be closely pursued, and followed him to Chitore; 
but the R4n&, before the army could come up, 
had taken refuge in the fort. It was now 
resolved that the troops should capture the fort 
of Raisein, after which they were to lay siege to 
Chitore- SultAn Bafaddur accordingly marched 
against the former place, where the besieged, 
seeing no prospect of assistance, yielded up the 
fort, as related in the history above quoted. 

At this time, Sultan Alam L6dl, brother of 
Sultan Sikandar, had been driven from Kalpi, 
by the power of Jannat Mak^ini Humiyun PAd- 
shih, and, accompanied by twelve thousand 
horse, sought an asylum with Sult&n Bahitdur. 
The latter presented him with the government 
of Raisein, Bhllsih, and Chanderl, which bad 
belonged to Silhaddt. He also ordered that 
Mohammed Shiih Asirf should seize on the town 
of Gagroni, which the Riuh had taken by con¬ 
quest from Snltin Mohammed KbiljL 

About this time, Sultin Bahiidur went to 
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tiondvv^Qah for the purpose of hunting ele¬ 
phants, and obtained a great many. After cap¬ 
turing the fort of Kdnur, he gave it in charge 
to Alp Khdn; and, having subsequently reduced 
Isldmdb^,Hushangabdd, and other neighbour¬ 
ing districts dependant on Malwa, returned to 
Sarangpur. From thence he went to Gagroni, 
which Mohammed Shih Asiri had not yet redu¬ 
ced, and immediately received its submission 
on his arrival. He then appointed lmidu-1- 
Mulk to conquer the country about Mandisur, 
whilst he himself marched back for his capital. 

Soon after Sultin Bahidur’s arrival at Mab- 
mudib^d, intelligence was brought him from 
the port of Did, that the Europeans had come 
there with many ships and other warlike means, 
in order to capture tbe place. He lost no time 
in hastening to Khambdyat: and tbe Europe¬ 
ans, hearing that the SultAn was advancing, 
took to flight*'. After arriving at Did, he or¬ 
dered two large guns, with a hundred of smaller 
size, to be sent to Mahmddabdd for the capture 
of Chltore. From thence he went to Ahmada- 
bid; and having subsequently arrived, in one 
day, atMahmdd&bid, sent orders to Mohammed 

(^) See Bngg»'a FerislitSi, IV. p. 1S3. Tills aUempt on Did 
12 placed hy tbe Portuguese Aonals about Febroarf and March, 
A.D. ISSl, being the end of A. Hij. 0S7. 

R2 
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Sh4h Asid to advance from Asit to the siege 
of Chitore. Khudiwand Khin* and Wazii* 
Khia, who were with the army at Mandu, were 
ordered to join Mohammed Khin Asiri, whilst 
the Solt&n himself posted from Mahmhdibid to 
Mandu in three days. At this time^ Moham¬ 
med Kh&n Asiri and Khudiwand Khin re¬ 
ceived orders to march on Chitore; and when 
they with the amy arrived at Mandisur, the 
Rina's agents came to say, that whatever the 
Sultin might be pleased to order he would per¬ 
form it to the best of his ability, provided the 
intention of besieging Chitore was abandoned. 
This request not being complied with, the Sul- 
t&n’s army invested Chitore, and straitened 
the b^ieged. At length the mother of Vikra- 
majit, the Rini’s son, sent to say, that she 
had been of old a servant of the Snltin, and 
that, if he consented to spare the place, and 
would march from thence, she would give him 
in return a golden waistband® and jewelled 

0) This ift Mcoe pereoa ma Biimi KMn. He was a Torlcish 
slftTe, whose ori^al oBoe was * Sa^hia Aki. His subsequent 
tiUes were IQiQd&waiid IQuin sad Rdnu Kh&n. According to the 
Haft Iklim, he founded the castle of SdiaC A. Hij. 947, AD. 
1540; tboQ^ Major Price in his Moheocaedan History, toL lH. 
weald place this fonodation tea years earlier. 

t*) This Taloable belt woe afterwards presented to Sideim^D, 
{he lawgiv^, at the court of Coastantino^e y and the Chevalier 

Joseph 
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crown, which had been captured from Mahmud 
Khilji I. of Milwa, when the Rina defeated 
him. Besides these jewels, which were incalcu¬ 
lably valuable, she promised to pay five laks of 
rupees, one hundred horses, and ten elephants, 
as on acknowledgment of submission. 

Malik Burhinu-l-Mulk t^rtA MujUiid Khan 
were sent from thence with a lar|;e army to cap¬ 
ture the fort of Rattanbhore; and Malik Sham- 
shiru-l-Mulk was despatched with twelve thou¬ 
sand cavalry to reduce Ajmir. The Sultin at 
this time wentto Mandii, by way of Mandishr; 
and, soon after his arrival there, deputed Mo¬ 
hammed Shih Asiri. with the most famous of 
the Gujarit nobles, to go against Nizimu-I- 
Mulk Dekhani. Mohammed Sh4h Asiri, after 
encountering the latter in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Bir, sent messengers to the Sultan, 

jM«ph voD Hammer, i£ Memoirs od the Diplomatic fielatioiu of 
Dehll tud CoutaDticople. mentiona It io theoe worda of the 
Tarkisb hiotonaa :w.*'^le TfiUi amiee of HomiiTdji, with 
which he bad conquered the greateat part of HinddatM, having 
also tsJieo poesesnoo of the ccuotriee of Dahiidar Sh^, Sultha of 
Gujarit, Ui*g prince sent awaj hia principal mmistera, hia baraD, 
and hia treasure to Medina; and at the aame time despatched an 
ambassador to ConstaatiQople with preaente. who arrived there 
while the Snlt&o was absent at Adrionople. Besides other pre* 
ciooa gifts, be brought a girdle vaload at rikt; krorea of ducate, 
the krore being a hundred thousand; or, taking the ducat at 
fifty aapera, 30,000,000 a^era/’ 
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acquainting bitn of the circumstance; and 
twelve thousand brave horsemen were accord¬ 
ingly selected and sent to his assistance. The 
opposing armies, however, had come to action 
before the arrival of the others at Bir: and the 
Dekhan’s troops, immediately on hearing of the 
Sultin’s advance, took to flight®. A little time 
after, Burhin Niaim Sbih came to meet the 
Sultin, when he acknowledged his dependence; 
and the latter, having given him back his coun¬ 
try, proceeded towards Mandu. At this time, 
Burhdn Nizhm Shkh, after accompanying the 
king of Gujarit several stages, obtained leave 
to return. 

The Sultin again showed an anxious wish to 
take the fort of Chitore, but Mohammed ZamAn 
Mirsa, grandson of Soltin Husain, kingof K.bo- 
rii^sAn, happening at this time to fly from his 
relation, Jannat AshiAni HumAyiin PadshAh, of 
Debll, attached himself to Suit An Bahidur®. 

C) This ezpeditioD, which was the secood agninaC Bvyin Ni- 
s&tn Sh^, is here wrongly placed. It is rightly placed by Fe- 
rishta, both in his GojarAt and AhcDSdnagar histories, being after 
Sbab^. A. Hij. 937. A.D. 1531. 

(•) We Lave been already told that Sult&n Bebtdor bad laid 
siege to Chitore, and was induced to abandon it. According to 
Feriebta’e Debli history, this happened A. Hij. 93d, A.D. 1531*; 
at which time Mohamcoed ZamAo Mfrei, baring conepJred against 
i^am/ydn, fled to BahAdur SlUb. Ham&ydn on this very occa¬ 
sion advanced to Gwalior and returned ; whilst the RAni of Chi- 

tore 
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Hmniyiin was much vexed at this, and wrote 
to the king of Gujar&t, either to send the fugi* 
tive back, or expel him from his country. The 
different letters on this subject which passed 
between them are to be found in the history be* 
fore quoted; and, to terminate the matter, these 
produced a mutual enmity. About this time, 
Sultin Bah^ur sent his army from Maudu to 
the siege of Chi tore, and appointed R6m( Kfain 
as his deputy there; promising that, after cap¬ 
turing it, he would give it over to his care. 

At the same period, intelligence was received 
that Humiyun PAdsh&h had arrived at Gwalior, 
with the view of making war on Sultdn Bahi- 
dor ; who, while investing Cbitore, and fighting 
with infidels, patiently waited the result. After 
being aware of Humdyun’s intentions, he com¬ 
manded Tdtdr Khdn L6di to make a demon¬ 
stration against Dehli, and to go by way of 

tore paid a fffbate of the wsutband and croffs. events, 

wbi«h in hie Gigarit hietoiy are placed A. Hij. S40, A.D. 1SS3-4, 
aod bava been confounded with the firat aiege of Cbitore, are in. 
dividuaily placed in the Dehli accounla A. Hij. 938 ond 941. Bot 
the datea of all these events appear very coofoaed in Feriahia, and 
Abol'Fazl ii certainly a better guide in this matter. Price, la hs 
MobammedarL AnsaU, quoting this author eaye. Chitore fell to 
Bahiidur the ftd of Rauazdn, A Hij .941, March, A.D. 1636. If 
each be conect, Homirdn's liret advance and return to Agra 
must hare been A. Hij. 040, A.D. 1589-34. 
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Beyitaa» under an impression that, if Humiytjn 
went into Gujar^it, he himself would become 
master of Dehll; or that the other, havings 
nothing better left him, would order his troops 
to return. By the will of fate, and the mistakes 
of TAt&r Khhn L6di, these measures were not 
accomplished, and the Gujarat army was ac* 
cordingly defeated by Hindal Mirz4, the bro* 
ther of HumAytiii. Notwithstanding this, the 
siege of Chitore continued; and the besieged 
at length, being straitened, surrendered the fort. 

Though Sultin Bahidur had promised to give 
Rumr Khka. the command of Chitore, be did not 
do so on various accounts. Rumf Khin, of* 
fended at this, wrote privately to Humiyun, 
and at the same time threw difficulties in the 
way of the king of Gujarit, whenever any thing 
was to be done, as is to be found detailed in the 
above history. Sult&n Bahidur was at length 
forced to take shelter in the fort of Mandd, but, 
on the capture of this place by Humiyun, es¬ 
caped to Chimpanir, and left Mandil to the care 
and protection of Ikhtiyir Khin and Riji Nar* 
singh Deo. From thence going to the country 
of Soratb, be took up his residence in the 
island of DIup. Soon after this, Ch4mp&nfr fell 

(P) In Col/ Miles's eecouit of CbAmp&atr (Bomb&j TVeosaC' 
ttoas, 1. 14^1) Abol-Fazl te quoted ; from whose sccounC It ap* 

peers 
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into the power of Hum45niQ, who went to Ah* 
mad^b^d i but, as he was obliged to return to 
tlie capital of Agra, in consequence of the insur¬ 
rection of Shir Khhn Afghin, otherwise entitled 
Shir Shah, he left hes brother, Mir 2 & Askari, at 
Ahmadibid, K^sim Beg in the Sirkar of Bhrocb, 
YAdgir Nisir Mirz4 in the Sirkar of Patan, and 
Baba Beg Jaliairi in the fort of Chimp&nir. At 
this time, Snkin Bah^nr’s coxomanders, such 
as Malik Amin Darwish, who had been ap¬ 
pointed to command Itentumbhore, Malik Bur* 
hinu-l-Mulk, the commandant of Chitore, and 
Sbamsbim-l-Mulk, the commandant of Ajmir, 
having effected a junction, advanced with forty 
thousand cavalry to the neighbourhood of Pa¬ 
tan, whence they sent to tell the Sultin that, if 
it was his pleasure, their troops would attack 
those of Y4dg4r Nisir Mirz4. The Sultin re¬ 
plied that he was about to join them, and that 
they must not engage the Mirzi until he came. 
Soon after Sult^m Bahidur joined the troops, 
Yidgir Nisir Mink hearing that he had arri¬ 
ved, kept aloof, and hastened to Abmad&bid. 
The former, on learning that soldiers from all 
quarters were flocking to join him, advanced 
against Ahmad ibid; soon after which Mirzi 

pe&n that Bahidur was defeaUd at Mud^iir, A. Hg. 941, A.D. 

and that the fort was not taken until Safer, A. Hg. 942. 
or Aoguat A.D. 1535. 
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Askari and the others gave him battle near 
Mahmud^bid. The Debit commanders, how¬ 
ever, perceiving that it would be impossible to 
keep their footing in a strange country, went 
soon after to join Hum&yun. Mirzi Askari 
and the others were in possession of Gujarit 
nine months and some days. 

Sultin Bah^ur, at this period, went to Chiiri- 
pinir, where he remained for some time; but, 
being annoyed by the intrigues of the Europe* 
ans, and vexed with them for building a fort in 
the island of Diu, was continually contriving 
how he might expel them- The account of 
building this fortiRcation may be found in the 
Mir4t Sikandari. 

When the Suftin, accompanied by a few other 
persons, went to have an interview with the 
treacherous European infidels, he was murdered, 
it IS said, by them, and thrown into tlie sea 

(^) The of fifth&dur Shtii of Gojarit, who was killed io 
an afiay with the Portuguese at DM, has been represented bj 
some Mobarai&sdan authors in a moat unfarourahls light for the 
htles. Colonel Briggs, In his traailatioa of Pehahts, has ex- 
treeted a passage of the historj called the TirikhiSihandsri, fr om 
which, and the Portoguese scconnts, it would appear that the 
parties were auspicioua of each other, and were pbttiag accord¬ 
ingly. Bah&dor Sbih intended to inprieon None de Cuoha, 
Governor General of Portogooee India, and Enianue) de Sonss, 
Governor of Did, by which bo hoped to drive t hese foreigners 

from 
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These events happened on the 3d ofRnmashn, 
A. Hij, 943; and from this time the port of Diu 
has been possessed by the Europeans^ Ikhtiyir 

from Dili, &nd obtain posseaaioo of tbo vhilethe latter 

were dealroui of wimf Babli^or wd thwarting hie deaigna. Some 
misundereUndiog and qoarrel having taken place between their 
followera, at a meeting cb board the Portuguese ehip, Bah^ur 
was put to death in the squabble. Hie author of the Mir4t Si* 
lumdari wrote sistf^two jeara after this transaction, and probaUj 
derived his information from tboee coteroporaiy with the actors 
in it. This account is supported hj the author of the Tazharatu-l- 
Moltik, who wrote about the sans tune, and arrived in In^ 
little more than twenty years after the event of Bahidur's death. 
The latter aays, at this time it was reported that the Governor 
of Gova had arrived at the port of Did, with the derigu of carry¬ 
ing ou boetilitiea in this part of the country. Solbb Bahddur, 
therefore, accompanied by a large force, went to Did, with a view 
of thwarting their designs; and, as all the places on the sea coast 
were soon ofter given in charge to the Gojarit conusaoders, and 
their Sipdhis, all ingress to the Europsstna was thus prevented. 
Sklrtnishes between^tbe Mohammedans and the latter dally took 
place on the sea coast, and severs! were Trilled on each ride ; but 
a peace was at length agreed upon between them, as both were 
tired of this warfare. It was settled at this time that the parties 
should meet on ahipboord, from whence the Europeans In amity 
with the Mohammsdsne were to come on shore to an entartain* 
menC. Several of the nobles about Sultin fiahddur were averse 
to his going on shipboard, leet sojoething uafortooate mlgbc 
pen, and thus frustrate his inteDtious; but the SultAn, heedless 
of their wishes, determined to go there: thinking that the Euro¬ 
peans would be thus induced to attend an cntortaiumeut, where 
he might pot Che whole to death, aud dud opportunity for after- 
wards esitiog on their aUpe and other property. The 8ultin, 
accompanied by some friends, imprudently went oo ahipboard. 

where 
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Kh4n, the king's minister, has written the date 
thereof in these words :— Sultdnu-l-bctrr Shahi- 
dv-l-boAr —“ The king of the land was a martyr 
at sea." 

The length of his reign was eleven years; 
and his death happened when he was only thirty- 
one years of age. 

After the murder of Babiidur, his minister 
and nobles sent to his nephew, Mohammed Sh4h 
Faroki, of Khandesb, then at Ujain, command¬ 
ing seven thousand horse; and. after acquainting 
him with the circumstances, requested he would 
come to Gujarit to be invested with power, 
according to the will of his late uncle. 

Mohammed Zamin Mirzh, pleased at the con¬ 
fusion which at this time prevailed in Gujarat, 
took up a position at the town of A wan, three 
koss from Did. The nobles, aware of his inten¬ 
tions, sent Imddu-l-Mulk with a strong force 
against him; when, after a battle fought in that 
neighbourhood, the Mirzi was defeated, and 
took his departure. 

Sultdn Mohammed Shih Faruki, on receiving 
the intelligence of Sult4n Bahadur's death, did 
not communicate the event to any one; but was 

where hla enemies slew him at this and aU the Moham- 

medana who were with him. After having auWi^uentb plns- 
dered many parU, the EnropeaBa returned to Gove. 
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so much grieved at beings thus separated from 
him, that his death also happened seventeen 
days afterwards. When the Gujarit nobles 
were made acquainted with this event, they saw 
that there was no heir to the throne, except 
Mohammed Rhin, son of Latif Khin, and ne* 
phew to Bahidur. As he had been imprisoned, 
at Bahidar's request, by the late Mohammed 
Khin Faxiiki; the nobles, therefore, wrote to 
Sham8u>4'd(n, in whose care he was, that he 
might send him to Gujarit. Shainsu*d*din aC' 
cordingly sent him to be installed in the manner 
of his ancestors. 

After the defeat of Sultin Bahadur, much dis¬ 
order and sedition found their way into the 
affairs of Gujarit; and, from that time, the tri¬ 
bute from the kings of the Dekhan, and the 
ports possessed by the Europeans, was no longer 
received. 


CHAPTER X. 


TFE BBldS OrfiULTAK HAHMth) OrLAt/paHiK. 


Mahmud Khin, in A. Hij. 943, A.D. 
1536, commenced his reign at the age of eleven. 
On this occasion, Imidu-l-Mulk obtained the 
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office of prime-minister; and Daryi Khan re¬ 
ceived the title of Majlis Girimi. These two 
agreed to carry on the affairs of the govern- 
meat, and watched the Salt&n so narrowly, that 
he appeared as if placed between two planks of 
wood. No one, excepting these two noblemen, 
ever visited the Sultin; and, though much an¬ 
noyed at this, he very wisely and judiciously 
never gave the least indication of his vexation. 
He appeared so much taken up with aoiuse- 
ments and hunting, that you would have said 
he had no thought for his kingdom or his army. 
He continued to say, both privately and openly, 
that a king, having such ministers as Im4du-1- 
Mulk and Dary& Khin, need not give himself 
any trouble about his government; and often 
he would ask, What kind of a place is Mekka ? 
and what like is Medinah ? The ministers, 
pleased to hear him talking in this manaer, 
conducted the affairs of government without 
any trouble, But the Sultin very wisely, and 
tram necessity, played the simpleton 5 and what¬ 
ever of good or bad he might hear, either pub¬ 
licly or privately, he repeated to them without 
alteration. They were, therefore, much asto¬ 
nished at the Sultin’& conduct. 

At length, Daryi Khin wished to remove 
Imidu-l-Mulk from any interference with the 
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government. To further design, he carried 
the Sult4n on a pleasure trip to a tank near the 
Mahindri River, and distant from the city thirty 
koss where, having collected together a laige 
force from the neighbouring districts, he com¬ 
manded Imidud'Mulk, in the name of the go¬ 
vernment, to quit the city of Ahmad4bid, and 
retire to bis personal estate. The latter, having 
no alternative but compliance, went to his estate 
in Jhaliw&r. On this occasion, Daryi Khan, 
accompanied by the Soltin, pursued Imidu-1- 
Mulk, and, after following him to Ute confines of 
Burhinpur, sent a message to Mubarak Siidh 
Faruki, requesting he would seise the fugitive, 
and send him to him. Mubirak Shih, who 
would not comply with this request, was now at 
war with Dary& Khio; and, in an engagement 
fought near Wankiri, the former being defeated, 
fied to Assir, while his famous elephants, and 
other ensigns of royalty, fell into the power of 
Mohammed ShAh II. of GujarAt. ImAdu-l-Molk, 
continuing his flight from thence, went to 
KAdir ShAh of Mandu, then Governor of MAlwa; 
and the SultAn, after remmning several days at 
Burbiupur, entered into a treaty, stipulating 
that the oration at the mosque, and the cmrency 
of BurbAnpur and Asir, should be in his name. 

Soon after this, Daryi KhAn, accompanied 
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by the Sult&n, returned to Abisadibdd; und. 
being: now at leisure, subjected the whole of 
Gujarit to his control. He pretended to act in 
the name of Mohamined Sbih, whom he retained 
as a pageant. Being mnch addicted to luxury, 
be made an ag^reement that Alam Khhn L6di. 
one of his conhdants, should provide for the 
custody of the Sult4n, whom be gave over to his 
charge. 

The people of Gnjarat, they say, whether rich 
or poor, were pleased and gratihed by the pro¬ 
priety of Dary4 Chin's kindness, presents, 
g:ifts, and pensions. It was bis practice to keep 
by him blank g:Tants of land, sealed with the 
ro}!al signet, and ready for presentation, in order 
that the deserving might not be kept waiting. 

In this manner, Dary4 Khin, for the space of 
five years, enjoyed himself; and, though the Sul¬ 
tan was informed of his excessive luxury, he took 
no notice of it. The fonner continually endea¬ 
voured to discover the other's secret thoughts, 
but was never able to do so, and was wont to 
say, I am astonished at the conduct of the 
Sultin, who is either very knowing or a fool who 
has no eqoal/’ 

Alam £h4n Lddl subsequently obtained Dar¬ 
yl Khan’s permission to go to his own estate, 
as be was displeased with his benefactor for the 
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reasons found written in the Mir^it Sikaiubri. 
It was reported that Imadu-l-Muik, in MAUva, 
had at this time become more and moi'e inti¬ 
mate with Kadir Shdh. DaryA Kb4n, who 
was much vexed at hearing this, sent an order 
in the name of the king of Gajardt, that KAdir 
Shih should either seize and send Imddu-l' 
Mulk to Gujarat, or expel him from his country. 
The Governor of M41wa wrote in answer that 
he did not chose to comply. Daryi Khan was 
enraged at this reply; and, having ordered the 
king’s tents to be brought out, encamped at the 
palace of GhattAmanda), near the Kankriya 
tank, with the intention of marching an army 
against KAdir Shih. He also issued a £rman 
for the assembly of troops from all quarters of 
the kingdom; during which time he daily passed 
two or three hours with the Sultin, and was 
wont, after returning to his own bouse, to spend 
his time in pleasure and amusement. 

The Sultin, while yet young, hod acquired 
a habit of bearing whatever might come; and, 
though consequently grieved, had no power of 
doing otherwise. Daryi Khin one day invited 
him, along with Sayyid MubArak Bokhiri, to an 
entertainment, where tbe dancing and singing 
had induced him to remain all night a spectator. 
About the latter part of the night, the ministej*, 


8 
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rising np, retired with one of the d&ncing girls, 
end left the Solt4n quite alone; at this very 
improper treatment, the latter manifested his 
indignation; bnt, restraining his pnssion, whis* 
pered to the Sayyid, “ Do yon behold the impu¬ 
dence of this slave, who leaves me alone, and, in 
getting np, forgets the usual respect that should 
be paid me The Sayyid told him that it was 
now necessary to bear and wait patiently, to see 
what might turn up. 

Ajam Khin L6df, then Hving on his estate at 
Dhandakdb. and who had a grodge against 
Daryi Khin, hearing wbat had happened, sent 
privately to the Sultin, saying, “ that if he 
chose to favour him, and would give the orders 
for the removal of Daryi Khin, snch would be 
accomplished.” This measnre being finally re¬ 
solved on and agreed to between the parties, 
through the mediation of a bird-catcher named 
Chankiji, the Sultdn one night secretly took 
flight, and went over to Alam Kbdn L6di. He 
was accompanied, on this occasion, by twenty- 
two horsemen, who bad escorted some draught 
carriages sent by the latter. One day had 
elapsed before Daryi Kbdn became acquainted 
with the Snltdn’s flight, and was now at a loss 
how to proceed. As be was in possession of the 
treasure, he elevated to the throne a grandson 
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of Sultin Ahmad II.; and, having entitled him 
Sal tin Muzaffir, caused the currency to be 
struck, and the oration at the mosque to be 
pronounced in his name. After having, more¬ 
over, collected fifty thousand cavalry, he came 
oat to oppose Alam Khin L6di and the Sultin, 
who, in a severe battle fought soon after, sus¬ 
tained a defeat. 

Daryh Khin, thus victorious, left the Sultin 
to himself, and went to Dholka. The latter, 
notwithstandiog their defeat, collected another 
army, by people flocking to their standard from 
every quarter, and from among the nuinerous 
deserters of Dary4 Khiu's army. The other, 
not thinking it advisable be should remain at 
Dholka, marched to Ahroadibid. On arriving 
there, the people refused him admittance; but, 
entering the city by force, he endeavoured to 
conciliate the soldiers and the people. Not¬ 
withstanding this, his men deserted and went 
over to the opposite party. DaryA Khin, who 
was now suspicious that the townspeople would 
seize and deliver him up to his sovereign, sent 
his family and effects to the fort of Ohimpinlr; 
whilst he himself went to Mnbirak Shih at 
Burhinpur. These events Iiappened in the year 
of the Hijra 950, A.D. 1543. 

Mohammed Shih II., after entering Ahmad- 
s i 
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4b4d, went to Cbimpinir; and, baviog; captured 
that fort, obtained possession of Daryd Khan’s 
women and treasures. The Sult^, now invested 
with absolnte dominion, conferred the office of 
prime^minlster on Barh&DU«l*MuUc Babf, and 
made Alam Khlin L6df commander-in-cliief. 
His affairs had thus continned prosperous for 
six months; when, at the intercession of Alam 
Khdn L6di, Itn4du-l*Molk was called to court, 
and Chardnji, throug^h his representation, ob¬ 
tained the title of Muhafiz Khin. The latter 
was made a companion of by the Sutt&n; and, 
though naturally a mean wretch, became his 
adviser, frequently declaring that he was a 
friend and well-wisher of bis sovereign. 

Imddn-l-Mnlk, who bad in the mean time 
arrived from Mandii, paid his respects to the 
Sultin; and, after obtaining the rirkar of Bhroch, 
with the port of Surat as his jiigiT, received 
permission to go there and take possession. At 
this time, Muhafis Khan, when the Sultdn was 
one day heated with wine, advised him to dis¬ 
miss all the old nobles, and promote others. 
But, to accomplish this object, it was necessary 
first to remove Alfi-nd-din L6d{, brother of 
Sikandar Lddi, of Dehb, and who, in the time of 
Bahidnr Sh4h, entered the service of Gnjariit; 
and, secondly, Shuj&at Kbim, who had accom- 
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panied him in the war carried on a^^ainst 
Darya Khin. The Sultim, without consulting; 
any of his ministers or nobles in this matter^ 
ordered that these two noblemen should be put 
to death on the g;allow8; and they were a^rd- 
ingly executed. 

At this time, Sultfin Mohammed retired to his 
private apartment, and ordered that no one 
should for three days be admitted to see him. 
On the third day, Alam Khin L6di told Im&du> 
1-Mulk, that, as Sultin Ali-ud>din had now been 
dead for three days, it would be necessary to 
tell the Sult&n that he must be buried, Em4du- 
1-Mulk consequently went to the darhdr, where 
Muh4fis Kh4n, coming from the presence of the 
Sultin, asked what he wanted, after having 
received permission to proceed to his j ^iglr. The 
former replied, he must tell the Sultin that, if it 
was his pleasure, he would bury Sultin Ali-ud- 
din. The wretch Muhifiz Khin, laughing con¬ 
temptuously. said to him in a familiar manner, 
“ Oh, Malik, these two ungratefnl servants have 
suffered deith, and a crowd of others wiU be 
made to follow them!” Imadu-l-Mulk, on hear¬ 
ing this speech, was angry; and, going to Alam 
Khan L6dl, told him what he had heard. At 
the same time, he advised him that Muhifjz 
Khin should be put to death, if he himself had 
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a wish to live many days; anH that the Sultan 
should be closely watched. Imidu4>Mulk im¬ 
mediately after went to his but Alam 

Khin, *Wajibu-l'Mulk, and others, who were 
assen^bliog; troops for the purpose of having 
Muh&fis Kh&n pat to death, resolved that they 
would not icddm to the Sultin tS\l such had 
been accomplished. 

After burying Ala-od-diu Lddi, the conspi¬ 
rators assembled in a mosque near the royal 
court, where, seating themselves, they besieged 
the Sultan for three days. At the end of this 
time, the latter, being no longer able to endure 
his confinement, sent to ask them why they 
were assembled. They unanimously answered, 
'*they were the Sultin's servants, but that his 
confidant, Mubafis KhAn, who was not a proper 
person to serve him, must be delivered over to 
them.” The Sultin would not consent to this, 
but soon after c^ed these noblemen to him, 
that they might pay their respects. As one 
among them was in some way connected with 
Xuhifis KhAn, the same sent to tell him that it 
would not be proper that he should be present 
at the meeting. The fool, either from pride or 
reliance on the SoltAn’s favour, did not attend 
to this warning; and, having accordingly come, 
stood behind the king’s throne. When Alam 
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Kh^ L6d£ Baw him standing there, being no 
longer able to contain himself, he made a signal 
to his followers: on observing which, MuhiOz 
Khin, through fear of bis life, took shelter 
below the throne. The mutineers, after drag* 
ging him by the hair of the head from below the 
throne, cut him in pieces; and, although the 
Sultdn urged them io forbear, yet no one at¬ 
tended to his request The latter, being quite 
petrified at this transaction, drew bis dagger, 
with an intention of killing himself; and, al- 
tliough the conspirators almost immediately 
wrested the dagger from his hand, a small part 
of the point had however penetrated his belly. 
After dressing his wound, they gave him into 
custody, to be confined as before: and Alaiu 
KbAn L6dl, with Wajlhu-1-Mulk, Mujdbid Khin, 
and Mujdbidu-l-Mulk, who were the principal 
nobles, were appointed to have charge of him. 
They, having conducted him to Ahraaddbid, 
continued to watch him narrowly as before; 
but, as an intrigue had been now set on foot 
among themselves, their vexation was mani¬ 
fested at being thus obliged to guard him. 
After consulting what ought to be done, they 
proposed to blind him with a hot iron, and raise 
a child to the throne; but some said that there 
was n necessity for even a child ; aud that, by 
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dividing the country aT p on g themselves, each 
might govern his own domain. It was, there¬ 
fore, agreed on that the country should be di¬ 
vided, and that each should have a determinate 
portion io certain districts. This design was 
never accomplished; as one of them, T4tir 
Kbin, privately told the Sultan what he had 
heard; and the Suit^n, going with a party of 
horse at night, ordered that the houses of Alam 
Kh^ Lddi and Waj(hu-I-MuiJe should be plun¬ 
dered. Those who were the leaders of the 
nobles consequently took to flight; and a de¬ 
tailed account of the same may be found in the 
Mir&t Sikandari. The Sultan, having again 
become master of his kingdom, gave the office 
of prime-minister to Asaf Kh4n, who had 
before held the same office uoder Sultkii Ba- 
hidur; and who, with Khudiwand Rhin and 
several others, were promoted to high offices. 

As Alam Khin Lddf, after his flight, wrote to 
Darya Kb in, then living in poverty among the 
cities of the Dekhao, and requested he would 
join him, the latter, accordingly, came, and met 
Tmidu-l-Mulk at Bhroch: but with this event 
the Sultkn became anxious and uneasy. In the 
mean time a communicatioD came from Im&du-l- 
Mulk, representing that as Alam Kh4n and 
Darya Khin were old servants of his govern- 
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meat, it would be wrong to allow them to go to 
Shir Sh6h, the king of Dehli, and that he should 
give them on the frontiers; where they 

might do him great service. To this proposi* 
tioD be agreed; but, as ^lam Khin's brother, 
with his family, had fled, the fulfilment of the 
promise was delayed. The Sultdn, being ever 
on the watch, lest Daryi Khan, Alam Khin, 
and Imhdu«}»Mulk, should join to raise a die* 
turbance in the country, ordered the latter to 
come to him with all possible expedition, in 
order that be might consult him on these mat¬ 
ters. Sayyid Arab Sb&h was accordingly des¬ 
patched to Imidu-l-Mulk, who, having come to 
Ch^impdolr, with ten or twelve thousand cavalry, 
experienced the royal favour. 

Soon after, it happened that some one at 
inght set up the cry that it was the Sult&n’a 
order to plunder Im4du-1-Mulk. The people 
rushing from all quarters, in consequence of 
this false assertion, plundered Imadu-l-Mulk 
aud bis followers; on which the former, being 
much hurt at heart, and greatly injured, sought 
an asylum with Sayyid Mubdrak. The Soltin, 
when made acquainted with this transaction, 
was much vexed; and, after causing those who 
had occasioned this commotion to be seized, 
ordered them to be executed. He also eudea- 
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Mulk; but, as he {oentioaed his iotention of 
visiting the holy cities of Mekka and Medio ah, 
the Sultin complied with his wishes, and for¬ 
warded him to the port of Surat; where he was 
killed soon after, on the seventeenth 
of Rama^in, of the year Hijra 952, A.D. 1545. 

Succeeding these events, the Sult^ ap¬ 
pointed Sayyid Mub&rak to command a force 
against Daryi Kbin and Xlam Khin; and he, 
after gainiog a battle, drove them from Gujarit, 
wheu they both went to Shir Sb4h of Dehli. 

At this time, the Soltkn abandoned the p)ea« 
sures of the harem; and the govenunent having 
thus received an accession of power, both nobles 
and soldiers fell so completely under its ma¬ 
nagement, that they had not the power of dis¬ 
obeying. There was now some desire mani¬ 
fested of seizing on Milwa; bat, when the Sal- 
tin consulted bis minister, Asaf Rhin, in this 
matter, he was told that he might obtain a 
country equal to Milwa by merely attaching a 
fourth of the Gqjarit province, or that part 
called the apportioned lands, then possessed by 
R&jpdts, Grissias, and Rnlis. ** If,” said the ^ 
minister, “ that fourth was only brought under 
government management, it is sufficient, as a 
j&gir, to maiotaia twenty-five thousand horse 
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aud the order was accordingly given for its re¬ 
sumption. The Gr&ssias of fdur, Sirobi, Dun- 
garp6r, Qdnsw4rab, Looawirab, Rd.jpip&lab, 
the banks of the Mahindri river, and Haiwad, 
began on this account to disturb the country. 
The parties of soldiers stationed at Sirohf, fdar, 
and other places, were therefore ordered to ex¬ 
tirpate the very name of Rijpiit and Kdli from 
such places; excepting, however, those who 
were the armed police of the country, or such 
as were engaged in trade, and who were to be 
distinguished by a specific mark on the right 
arm. Should any of this class be found with¬ 
out this mark, they were to be executed. 

In consequence of such orders, the Moham¬ 
medan faith obtained such a superiority in 
those parts, about the latter part of this reign, 
that no Hindd was allowed to ride on horseback 
through the city ; and those ou foot were not 
allowed to wear clothing, unless distinguished 
by a red patch of cloth sewed on the shoulder. 
They were, moreover, prevented from exhibit¬ 
ing auy public marks of infidelity, such as the 
idolatries of the Hdlf and DewiJi festivals. It 
is therefore related that after the villain Burhin 
murdered the Sultiu, the Grfissias and Kulis 
set up an image of the murderer, which they 
worshipped, and addressed it, saying, This is 
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our protector* who has saved us from perdi- 
tioD.” 

The author of the Mirit Sikaadari, who has 
mentioned the $ult&n*8 contemporaries and 
friends, says that he was a great friend to 
Fakfrs, and that, having a great r^ard for the 
unfortunate this class* he built many 

places for their reception, where servants were 
appointed to supply them with whatever they 
required. He was also wont to give the devout, 
fr^uentiDg mosques and colleges, good dothing 
during the winter season, and make them pre* 
sents of coverlets. As many of the dissipated 
among them were, however, in the habit of 
selling the latter, he ordered that such should 
be made large enough for covering several 
persoDS, as they would not be then unanimous 
in their resolution to sell them. 

The Sultin, having rid himself of the domi- 
tol’ii?’ neering nobles, set out, in A. Hij. 953, 
A.D. 1546, on a trip of pleasure to Mahmud- 
£bid'; where he resolved on erecting some 
mogniBcent works, called the deer park. The 
latter, which was two farsangs long, and in 
breadth nearly as far as a horse could run, con* 
tained at each comer a palace, the walls and 

(r) This aty wu feoodttl bf Mabmild 1, suniAMd B^gvnh. 
in A. Hij. 880, Ai>. U76. 
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roof of which were g;ilded. On the right hand 
side of the doors, leading to each of these 
palaces, he caused a doe baz4r to be mode; 
where in every shop a Perbfaced damsel was 
stationed, to dispense to customers every thing 
which contributed to pleasure. The Soltlin 
often, when engaged on a hunting party, was 
wont to entertain and amuse himself there with 
these fur damsels; and, once every year, from 
the 1st to the 12th of RaW-nl-awal, the nativity 
of the Prophet Mohammed was celebrated, when 
all the Ulamis, Shaikhs, and learned men, at¬ 
tended the Court, and rehearsed the traditions. 
On the 12th day, the Sult^ personated the 
Sharif of Mekka in that aasembly, after having 
ordered the whole to be fed at a banquet. This 
practice had been continued downwards from 
the time of MuzafSr II. 

When Sult4o Mahmud 11. had exerted him¬ 
self at the celebration of this festival, held in 
the year of the Hijra 1)61, A.D. 1533-4, he re¬ 
tired to rest, after having taken farewell of the 
people then assembled. Having slept a little, 
he awoke, and called for some sherbet and 
water; when Burhio, whose office waste pre¬ 
pare these things, mixing poison with the 
draught, gave it to the Sultin. The latter soon 
after felt unweD, and, having vomited, asked 
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Burhin what kind of sherbet he had given 
him. The latter replied that, as the Sult4n*s 
illness had been solely'brought on by bcs exer¬ 
tions, it was necessary for him to take rest, that 
he might drive it away: Another hour of the 
night passed, and the Saltin, again going to 
sleep, was mordered by Burhan with a dagger. 
This event happened on Friday, during the na¬ 
tivity of the Prophet, A. Hij. 962, A.D. 1554. 
As nearly eighteen years had passed from the 
time be was first enthroned, and as he was in 
his eleventh year, be must have attained his 
twenty-eighth year at the period of his death. 

The wretch Burhin, with his wicked accom¬ 
plices in this infamous transaction, resolved to 
finish the business, by concealing, in the ante¬ 
chamber of the royal apartments, a party of 
armed men, to whom instmctlons were given 
to kiB every one who should approach. After 
this arrangemeDt was made, a person was sent 
to Asaf Kb in, the prime-minister, with a mes¬ 
sage to say that the Sul tin was calling him, 
and that he was on no account to make the least 
delay.” The minister accordingly went; when 
Bnrhin, rising up, received him with much re¬ 
spect, telling him that it was the Sul tin’s order 
that he should wait in the ante-chansber, where 
the armed men had been concealed. The wretch 
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soon aitor made the mbister advance before 
bim; and, whilst he himself drew back, the 
latter was slain on entering the ante-chamber: 
as was also Khud&wand Khin, who was sent 
for in the same manner. Itimid Khin had been 
also sent for; but he, wisely snpposing that there 
was some pretence for doing so, went not. About 
the same time, another of the ministers, Afzal 
Khitn, was sent for; on whom Burhin, seeing 
him approaching, began to smile, and Mattered 
him, saying, ‘'That if the Khin gave him his 
assistance, he would grant him whatsoever he 
might desire.” To this, Afeal Khin replied, 
“Wretch I what are your thoughts? and what 
is this you talk of?” Burhin at length, de¬ 
spairing of gaining over Afsai Khin, caused 
him also to be put to death. 

The wretch, having thus glutted his vile 
heart with these and many other murders, laid 
his hands on the royal treasure and effects; and, 
having dressed himself in line attire, binding on 
his neck a collar of great value, studded with 
jewels, which had been worn by the Sultin, 
seated himself like a dc^ on the royal jewelled 
chair, making manifest the saying, “ that the 
dog sits in the cook's place.” 

Having thus commenced to govern, he gave 
away the king’s best liorses as presents to his 
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accomplices, aloDg with their saddles, their gold 
aod silver head-orDaments; and ordered that 
aJi the prisoners in jail should be set &ee. 
Those who joined him took the money and the 
horses, bot, soon after seceding from his party, 
left him with only a few. 

In the mean time, these events became gene¬ 
rally known. The conhdants of the late Sul- 
thn, sneh as Imadu-I-Mulk^ the leader of the 
Turks, and AJagh Kb4ci, chief of the Abyssi- 
niaos, now went with nil possible expedition to 
the palace, and. having locked up the treasure, 
gave it in charge to trustworthy persons. They 
next proceeded to expel Bnrhan; who, with 
those be had collected, came out; and os one of 
the nobles, named Shirwin Khin. had advanced 
in front, Bnrhin s^d to him, "Come on. Shfr* 
Khin; yon have arrived in timef" To 
this the Kb4n replied, "I have indeed!'^ and, 
spurring on his horse, so cot him across the 
shoulder with bis sword that be fell at his 
feet. All who were with him were also put to 
death. 

Sayyid Mub4rak now called together all the 
great nobles, such as Itim&d Kh&n and others, 

P) 7%i0 u the Iai6do'l-2kfiilk meotioaed m MirttuJ-Mft- 
m&lik, wbo mttX aot be fiCftfanukHl with bnn «bo ^ed at Siirai- 
Hiz orisinal ume wia Anita. 
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that they might deliberate how government 
should be carried on. The late Sultin having 
left no heir behind, Eiei-ul-Mulk was despatched 
to Ahmaddb4d, to bring one of his relations, 
named Ahmad Khin. The messenger, who 
found him at a merchant’s shop, purchasing 
grain, brought him accordingly to Mahraudi¬ 
bid- 


CHAPTER XI. 


TKBMICN 0? AHMAD RhXn (f. SON Op LAT/f KHAN. «H0 VA»i 
OBANOSOK OP SRtlsiB KhXn. TBS SOW OP SOLTaK AHMAD I, 


A.Eiu.Ki. On the 15th of Rabi«ul-awal, A. Hii. 

49lb PeferwfT. 

AJ}.U64. 961 ^ 1554 ^ Sayyid Mubirak, as¬ 

sisted by the grandees and great nobles of 
state, taking Ahmad Khin by the hand, placed 
him on the throne, and entitled him Ahmad 
Sultin. From this date, the Sultin confided 
much in Sayyid Mubirak, and 1 timid Khin 
was made prime-minister. 

As Ahmad Sultin was yet a minor, the nobles 
agreed to divide the treasure and country among 
each other, until he attained maturity; and 
every one in his own domain was to guard 
against disturbances of the public peace, and 
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protect the froDtiers. When Mubirak Sh^, of 
Kbindeah, became aware of this state of affairs 
in Gujarat, he undertook an expedition to that 
quarter, encamped with his army on the 
Nerbuddah, opposite Bhroch. The Gujarit 
nobles, marching; thither, encamped opposite to 
him. After an interchang;e of messages be¬ 
tween the parties, a peace was at length con¬ 
cluded, through the mediation of Sayyid Mabi- 
rak; when the nobles retomed towards Ahmad* 
4b4d; but, having soon after split into two 
factions, one of them joined Itim4d Khhn, and 
the other followed Nhsim-l-Molk. Sayyid Mu- 
birak, who was a brave and honourable man, 
continued to support Itimid Kbin. The two 
opposite factions continned watching each other, 
until they arrived in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
roda, where a battle was fought between Sayyid 
Mubirak and N4sira*l*Mulk, in which the for¬ 
mer suffered a defeat. As this had happened 
in consequence of ItimAd Ehiu having withheld 
his assistance, Sayyid Mubirak took his depar¬ 
ture for his j^ir of Kapparwanj; and the for¬ 
mer, without 6gfating, soon after joined him at 
that place. 

N&siru*l-MuUc carried Sult&n Ahmad along 
with him; and, having entered Ahmadibid 
with uncontrolled power, administered the af- 
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fairs of goveniment in this manner for two 
mooths. At the end of that time, he cairied 
his troops against Kapparwanj, for the purpose 
of expelling Sayyid Mub&rak and Itimid Khdu, 
who came out to oppose him. As Alagh Khi)^ 
Habshi and Imddu-l-Mulk Ruml, who had 
charge of the Sultin, came to the resolution, at 
this time, of going over with him to Sayyid Mu» 
hdrak; and were afraid that, itNAsiru-l-Mulk 
succeeded against the Sayyid and Itimid Ehdn, 
he would proceed against them in turn; they 
accordingly carried the Suliinover to the enemy, 
one morning at daybreak: in consequence of 
which N4siru-l*Mu)k took to flight. 

Sayyid Mubirak and Itimdd Khkn carried 
the Sult&n with them to Ahmaddbid: from 
whence they went in pursuit of Ndsiru-l-Mulk, 
who had gone into the mountainous country 
about Pil. Itimdd Kh4n, on this occasion, 
appointed ikhtiyiru-l-Mulk his deputy in Ah- 
madibid; but as the latter, two days after 
the departure of the Sultan with Itimfld Kbin, 
gave his support to a person named ShAbu, the 
Sultin’s paternal uncle, discord was renewed 
afresh. 

Sayyid Mubirak and the others, on being made 
acquainted with this proceeding, marched from 
Bhrochfor Abmadibfld ; but had only advanced 

T 2 
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as far as Mahmld&bid, vbeo the supporters of 
Shihu marched ootto meet them. A battle haT> 
iog^ consequently taken place between the parties, 
at the town ofUprib, four koss distant from Ah* 
mad&b&d. Shihf^ and the rebellious nobles who 
supported him were put to flight Sayyid Mu- 
b&rak now carried the Sult&n along with him, 
and entered Alimad4bid in triumph. Soon 
after, the nobles having divided the country in 
the manner agreed onS each took possession of 
bis portion ; whilst theSolt&n and Itimid Kh4n 
remained at Ahmadibid, and were absolute 
there. 

But, when was discord ever known to cease ? 
About this time, Darya Kbin dying, his com* 
panion in e:rile, AJain Rhdo L6df, who was with 
Shir Shkb of Dehli, wrote to say that he could 
not remain there; and soon after, conaing to 
Ahmadibid, endeavoured to bring about a union 
between himself and Sayyid Mub&rak. Itimid 
Kbin and Im^u*l*Malk, who were now dis¬ 
pleased with Sayyid Mubirak, had at length, 
through the intrigues and evil advice of ^am 

The dirisoa of the oooLOy heat DOtked ie detailed le » note 
at the eod of this chapter, aej^orted hf Che lothoncy of a eon., 
tamporajy htatoriao. It ia not die rnme dm^ which took 
place doling the rei^ Mnaaffir m., aa meotioAed bj Femhta. 
and Mbeeqaantlj ia this work. 
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KhAn L<5d(, come prepared for war against him; 
and these nobles, having carried the Sultdn 
along with them, went forth for battle. But, 
when it was known that Alam Kbiin L6di hod 
caused all this, a meeting took place between 
them, when the Sult4n was agmn sent back to 
Sayyid Mub^trak. Alam Khin L6d{ now 6ed 
to tlie mountainous country about Pil; and the 
two commanders, after following him for some 
distance, returned to Chimpinir. 

Mub&rah Sbib, of Khhndesh, on learning this 
state of affairs, again entered Gujar&t with an 
army, and returned without effecting any thing. 
Though the Sultfin, at this time, entertained 
several private servants,' Kh4n and 

Imidu-i-Mulk retained the whole power of the 
government; and, as each strove for the superio¬ 
rity, the confidential servants of either alter¬ 
nately kept watch on the Sultin. The kings and 
nobles of Gujarit, who were now doomed to 
destruction by the will of God, ended the busi¬ 
ness by going to war with one another; and, 
though a treaty of agreement had been renewed, 
and sworn to falsely, they bartered their faith 
for the mean idea of gain. Sayyid Mubarak, 
who was peaceably inclined, continually endea¬ 
voured to mediate between them, and smother 
the flame of discord. 
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Some time had passed in this manoer. when 
the eDmity existing between Imiw^u-l-Mulk, 
Rumi, and ItimM Kh^. became apparent by the 
Sutt4n uniting himself with the fonuer, in order 
that be might free himself from the control of 
the other. ItimAd Khin* being vexed at this, 
went to Mub&rak Sh&h of Kbindesh; and, 
bringing the latter along with him, advanced on 
Gajarit, when Sayyid Mnbirak’s good advice 
induced the Khin to return to his former $itaa> 
tioo of minister. The Sultio, having now no 
expectation of obtaining the direction of govern¬ 
ment affairs, through means of Im4du*l>MoIk, 
and perceiving that he must ag^n fall into the 
power of Itimid Khin, came privately, with 
several friends, to Sayyid MubJirak, at Sayyid* 
pdr, near Mahmud&b&d, a place rendered flou¬ 
rishing by the Sayyid. The Sayyid, not being 
pleased at his coming in this manner, reproved 
his friends, and told them that they had acted 
improperly in bringing him in this way. 

About this time, Kh4n, one of the best 
commanders of Islam Sbih, king of DehU, having 
left that capital, on account of its conquest by 
the troops of Humiyton P&dsbih, set out for 
Gnjarit, with fifty thousand horse and one hun* 
dred elephants. The £h4n, on his way hither, 
having engaged the Rani, defeated him; when, 
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being thus victorious, he turned towaids Gu¬ 
jarat. As Itimid Khin and Im4du-l*Muik sup¬ 
posed that HAJj Khin had come at the request 
of the Sultan and Sayyid Mubirak, they resolved 
on putting to death the latter, before the Hijl 
had yet joined Sayyid MubAi'ak and the Sultin. 
The two commanders accordingly marched out 
with thirty thousand cavalry, accompanied by 
guns ; and, having encamped in the neighbour¬ 
hood of MahmddAb^d, fought a battle there, after 
a frequent exchange of messages. On this occa¬ 
sion, Sayyid MnbArak was killed, and Sayyidpur 
plundered. Hie family was, however, respected; 
as it is cuetomary with the people of GujarAt, 
on such occasions, not to injure the honour of 
their opponent's family, however much they be 
their enemi^ or wish them evil. 

The leaders, with their troops, having now 
separated, removed from one another a distance 
of ten or twelve koss; but parties from each 
camp continued to frequent the city- After 
some days, a peace was concluded, through the 
interference of mediators- In short, Sayyid 
Mfritn, the son of Sayyid Mubirak, went to 
Kapparwanj, with his family and people, whilst 
the two commanders, taking the Sultin along 
with them, went to Ahmad^bAd, where they 
entered into a private treaty with each other. 
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Sayyid Mir&n came to Ahmad^bad. a short 
time after, having been requested to do so by 
Irnddu-l-Molk and Itimid Kfain. As some fresh 
cause of disagreement between the two leaders 
happened at this time, the Sult&n was again 
privately intriguing with Im4du-1-Mulk, who 
sent for his sod, Jangis KbAn, from Bhroch. 
ItimAd KhAn also sent for TAtAr Kb An GhAzI 
from Junagarh; and, after having left Ahmad- 
AbAd and collected an army in the neighbour¬ 
hood, sent a message to ImAdo-l-Malk that he 
must leave the city, and go to his own personal 
estate. ImAdu-I-Mulk, perceiving that he could 
not remain there, left it along with Alagh KhAn 
Habshi, and went to Bhroch, on which occasion 
the latter obtained Baroda from him. 

ItiffiAd KhAn now appointed his confidential 
friends to watch over the SnltAn: and, being 
free from all responsibility and uneasiness with 
regard to governing, gave half the parganah of 
Karri, in jagir, to HAjf KhAn, whom he enter¬ 
tained in service. He also permitted MusA 
KhAn and others to go to tbeir own estates. 

Intelligence was at this time received that 
ImAdu-l-M oik’s brother-in-law, named IkhtiyAr 
KhAn ^ who was then at Shrat, had pnt him to 

(*) Tbe penoa ben aoticed is Ebodi>*ud by a 

notenporvy, tb« aotbor ctf the Tazkanta*l*M(ili^ a&d had dW' 

tied 
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(leatb; and that, some months after, the son of the 
former, Jangfz Khhn, had revenged his father^s 
murder by slaying his murderer. Daring these 
j»roceedings, Itimid Kbin carried an array 
against Bhroch; but, immediately after, re¬ 
turns! to Ahraadibid, on account of disturb¬ 
ances happening at this time in the Zillahs of 
Patan and Rhdhanpdr. (timid Khin was now 
employed in guarding against the Sultin’s in¬ 
trigues, as men from all quarters bad collected 
in Oujarit, with whom the Sultin had a com¬ 
munity of feeling- The minister, impressed 
with an idea that some calamity might happen, 
for which he might not be prepared, passed his 
time in much anxiety. As Sultin Ahmad was 
of an evil and subtile disposition, he would 
often, when drunk with wine, take a sword, and, 
gutting a plantain tree, would say, “ I have 
cat off the head of Itimid Khin, and divided 
Iraidu-I-Mulk’s body into pieces.” In this 
manner he spoke of several of the nobles; on 
which account, Wajihu-l-MuIk, who was Itimid 
Khan’s assistant, was continnally advising them 
to put the Sultin to death, before he could effect 
any thing treacherous. 

ri04 a dau^ter of ItD&du-i*MuU: MaJUi AnI&D. This une KbudA- 
w&od Kh^Qin poseesuon of Sdrat *t Hat time, aa appcan 
Itocd the meotioQ of himliy the {Somiaff LUe- 

raty TrOMeiioni.voX. u , p. 1.) 
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Sultin Ahmad was at this time so powerful, 
as to be capable of riding three koss either for 
the sake of amusement or the chase; aod, as he 
often came toltimad Khan’s house at unseason¬ 
able times, the Khkn rec^ved him with fear and 
trembling. Although Wajftiu-1-Molk continued 
to urge Itimid Rhin to put the Sultin to death, 
he continued to delay the measure. One day, 
however, Wajihud*Mulk sent a message to the 
Sul tin, saying, that if a promise of succeeding 
as prime-minister was given him, be would pot 
Itimid Khin to death. The Sultin, unconscious 
of anything being intended, encouraged him by 
a promise of succeeding the minister; but, when 
Wajihu-l-Mulk told this to Itimid Khan, he 
would Dot» he said, give credence to such a 
thing, without having heard it with his own 
ears. Wajibu*i-Mulk, therefore, having carried 
the Rhin at night time to a house near Bhaddar, 
concealed him in an antechamber; whence he 
sent this message to the Sultin, *‘that, as he 
could not venture to publicly meet the Sultiu for 
fear of Itimid Khan’s spies, he begged the latter 
would take the trouble of meeting him, in order 
that an agreement might be drawn up. Waji- 
ha-l*Mulk then prepared a royal seat for the 
Sultin at the door of the antechamber where 
he had concealed Itimid Khin. The Sultin 
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accordingly came and took bis scat, when Waji- 
hu-2-Mu)k recapitulated to him what he bad be¬ 
fore said, requesting that an agreement between 
them might be drawn up. The former, without 
hesitatiou, repeated all that had already passed 
between them; when Iticn^ Kh^n, who had 
overheard the whole conversation, presenting 
himself from the antechamber, asked the Sult^ 
what he had ever done that he should conspire 
against his life. The Sult4n, who became pe¬ 
trified with astonishment, was immediately 
killed by Itimid Khiin's servants, who, accord¬ 
ing to order, inflicted on him several blows of a 
stick. Having afterwards taken up his dead 
body, they threw it on the sands of the Sabar- 
mati river, which is close by the houses of 
Bhaddai'. These events happened on Monday, 
Ml'iSi. the 5ch of Shabin, A. Hij. 968, A.D, 
1560-1 *. 

Safi-od-din Shlr6«(. ftntbor oi tbe Ta 2 kftr»tQ'l<MuIdi, itm in 
Ahxaadibid 4t Uiia time, ftnd menCioQd the death of Ahmad IQi&n 
II. of Gojaxit in these worda; Ju j\ >iA^\ 

b i>lc.cl j jJl0* 

\j*\ j jO fei-L yU- ^\j 

J yU J 
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Those who found the body thought some of 
bis inti mate associates must have murdered the 
Sultin; and, od remoying it from thence* it was 
buried in the vault of Sultin Ahmad I. 

y 4^^ 

ji \S- •** A* jJ a4^1 ^ 

JImA ^\L»\ 4 oU^l 

j\ jb oy i^ji ^ 

45-^ ^ a«T ^ «ui^ 

j^ji ^ ,^«v } 

jW )sj 4;V 

jJjj ^^ lyihLi 'i_ ‘_^ - «^« 4 ^ iX^afA—^ jbl Aa^I 

ji iiu 4 a:, > V-!/» j •-b^ '-r-?- c3i' 

j^Li U-Ap) iAy ^ 4> fe^ ^ 4;^U> 

,^W ^ 'b’*' J ‘^y^^ 

A^^ 2*^ y **AftertlieiD(irderof SohiaMBhjBi^dlX.of 

Gnj&rit, Soltin -Ahmai< II. «ts sated on tae tbraie; bnt tbe 
latter o&lj poMeaed At na me , without the power, of gcvenung, 
as aeveial of bis semnts had applied a rtadeace for him, 
where tbdr esunriatm were statioaed, and penaitted no other 
person to are bon. The Snltin and Ibmdd Ehin. wiUi Jibjahdr 
Ehia and Alagh Ehin, Al^aiBniana. o c cup ied die capica^. wbOe 
the other oohW dedired thens^eea )»* 4?r**id fgt on thrir own 
estates. Mdsi Eh&n, Higi Eh^, and UaHhAnlin bnddQ'h 
Mtdh D Bhroch, and Amir ir>>fa> ^ Srjnagaj* [not Bfjoa|nr in 
the Dekhan, but the ei^ of this name in Gqarte]. enjoyed abso* 
late anthofilj, bat read the Uad^ aod wa ned money in the name 
of Chair sorg e ign. Soltdn Ahmad, in the comae of seven years, 
had twice escaped from Itim^ Khdn, and taken refoge with the 
other nobles, in order that, thro^b their aaaistuce, he 

establish 
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Previously to the Sultl^n's murder, Beirirn 
Kh4n had been murdered at the city of Pa- 
tan, on his way to Mekka; as Arsh Ashiini 
Akbar Padshih, od that very year, for the 
several reasons detailed in the Akbar-Nimah, 
had given him permission to go to the Holy 
City, on a pilgrimag^e. Beir^m Kh^n, on arriv¬ 
ing at Patan, encamped there on the plain, 
intending to rest himself for some days. As 
Musit Kb4n Faoladi was at this time in an* 
controlled power in that quarter, a crowd of 
Afghans, who increased the disorders of the 
country, had collected about him. Among 
others, was a person named Mublrak Kb4n 
Lohini; who, as his father had been inadver¬ 
tently killed, in the battle of Micblw4r4h, by 
Beirim Kh&n, was now determined to take re¬ 
venge. The Afghins accordingly excited a 
tumult, both on account of this occurrence, and 

egublish bis owB authonCj. Having failed in doing so, bovever, 
be left them, and retorned to Itim&d when, one morning, 
in A. Hij. 967, A.D. 1669. the people found 8ult4n Ahmad with¬ 
out a head, ia a small water-cowe which flows near the citj. 

writer of these pages chanced at this time to arrive in the 
environs of Ahmadib^: when, having heard chat thep had be¬ 
headed the Soltin during the sight, and being afraid that sedU 
tione riainga and dlstorbances woold follow, he went into the citjr, 
whtfe neliher sedhaon nor tumulc existed, in consequeoee of a 
eocoeeaor having bean appointed 
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because a Kasbmfriaa woman, the wife of Sell m 
Rh&n, by whom sbe had a daughter, after be« 
trothio^ her to the son of Beir&m Kh&o, was 
sow accompafiyiog him on bis pilgrimage to 
Mekka. One day, Beirim Kbin bad gone to a 
pleasure seat, situated in the midst of a large 
lake, near the city; and bad returned in the 
boat which had coDTeyed him there, when the 
above-mentioned Afghan, accompanied by thirty 
or forty others, arrived on the borders of the 
lake, just as Beir&m Khin bad mounted bis 
horse. On this occasion, the dishonourable 
Afgbin, though the Khin bad requested the 
whole to come to him, so struck him on the 
back with a dagger that it passed out at bis 
breast. The others, then drawing their swords, 
completed his business, and pat him to death. 
His followers and attendants, distracted and 
astonished, took to flight; and left the Khin’s 
bleeding body in the dust, where it was allowed 
to lie, until some Fakirs and inhabitants carried 
it away, and buried it near the mausoleum of 
Shaikh Hisskm. This eveot happened on Fri¬ 
day, the 14th of Jum4d4-ul-awa1, A. Hij. 968, 
KSgr* A.D. 1560.1. 

Beirim Rbin’s body was afterwards carried 
to the holy Mashhad, and buried there, through 
the exertion of Hussain KuU Rfain. 
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After Beirim Kh4tt’s death, the robbers of 
Patan plundered his followers, and left them 
nothing. Kho4jah Malik, and several others, 
who brought away Abdu-l-Karim, (son and 
rightful heir of the Khin,) with his mother, 
saved them from that calamity, and sent them 
to Ahmadib4d; whence, after four months, 
they went to the capital, (Dehll) by desire of the 
Emperor Akbar. 


CHAPTER XII. 

6'BB BBION OV8(n.T&M VTTZ&FnS in. COHMOKLT CALLBD NATK^. 

WHO WA8 TBB List OT TBB E&CB Of OViAUiz 

After the murder of Sultin Ahmad in 
A. Hij. 868, A.D. 1561, Itimid Rbin seated 
Muzaffir on the throne. According to the faith 
of most historians, Itim4d Khio, who had all 
the power of government in his bands, seeing 
that there were none of the late SultAn's rela* 
tioDS fit for the government, produced a young 
boy, named Nathiii and having in open as¬ 
sembly taken an oath that snch was the son 
of Sultin Mahmiid 11, he explained that bfs 



mother, when pre^^nt, had been delivered 
over to him, for the purpose of procuring an 
abortion; but that this child bad been brought 
forth: as, five months of her pregnancy having 
passed, no abortion could take place. He said, 
moreover, that he bad brought him up in 
secret, and that there was no heir to the 
government excepting him. Every one, assent¬ 
ing to this, and supporting his claim to the 
throne, entitled him Muzaffir Sh&h. 

After a lapse of some months, Itim4d Khin 
corned an army against MusA RhAn and Shir 
Khin Faoladi, at Patan, for the purpose of 
being revenged on Fat’h Khin Baluch. The 
nobles, now aware of circtimstances attend¬ 
ing the Sultin's murder, were annoyed with 
Itimid Khin; and only remained attached to 
him through fear of their own lives. When the 
minister arrived at Patan, having given Misi 
Khin and Shir Khin battle, be sustained a 
defeat: and the nobles, without fighting, came 
back to Ahmadibad. Itimid Khin resolved 
again to raise troops, and exerted himself to 
the utmost, notwithstanding none of tbe nobles 
were on his side, and all of them had gone to 
their own estates. He, at length, proceeded 
against Musi Khin and Shir Khin, with the 
army he had; and after sustmning* a second 
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defeat, came toAhmadib^. These events hap- 
pened in A. Hij. 969, A.D. 1561-2. 

Finally, enmity among the nobles, and a con¬ 
test for superiority, happening at this time, 
ltim4d Kb&n left the capital; and Jangiz Khin 
took possession of it, when he also was killed by 
the Abyssinians. An account of these things, 
and of the anarchy which was thus produced 
in the kingdom, may be found in the Miriit 
Sikandnri. 

The victories gained in Gujariit by the army 
of Arsh-Ashiini Akbar Pidshih, with the ter¬ 
mination of Sultin Mu%a£r’s reign, and the 
government of Azim Mir»4 Aziz Koki, for a 
second time, in A. Hij-1000, A.D-1591, 
will be yet detailed. But now, please God. 
we may proceed to give a short account of 
the conquest of the country by Akbar, and of 
such things as happened under the rule of the 
Nizims, who from that time were appointed to 
Gujar&t. We, therefore, deem it necessary to 
write down whatever may have happened under 
the government of those permanently appointed 
to the office of Nizim, or those acting as de¬ 
puties for a time. ^And, as the Mir^t Abmadi 
p rincipally consists of revenue regulatio ns and 

( as sessments, with the greater part of the orders , 
issued and obser ved in s ettlin g the province iu 

u 
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I the name of the collectors-general, the several 
under each individual reig;D, are there- 
/fore mentioned, along with the Nizims, or pro- 
/ vinciai governor^ From a deficiency of infor¬ 
mation regarding the Faujdars and Amild&rs, 
any Lengthened account of them has been 
omitted. Several of theae are, however, occa¬ 
sionally mentioned: ajid,^s the offices of re- 
venae minister and governor were akin'to each 
other, the account has been abridged accord¬ 
ingly. 


SECTION III. 

THE CONQUEST OF GUUB:^ BT THE EMPEROR ARSAR, 
WREN IT WAS UNlten AS A PROVINCE TO THE MOORUX 
EUPIRE OF DBRli. 


CHAPTER I. 


A eSNBBAl. ACCOmST O? TBt CSUBRATSfi DSSCRKDAKTS OP AA* 
b/bT AVfR TAtUdm Kdl«iK. VHO HAVB EAIOKSD IK BIN- 

It is truly wonderful to thin k on what a cele¬ 
brated line of ancestry the members of this 
family can show ; whose forefathers, from Adam 
downwards, have been kings and emf>eror3 of 
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great fortune and dignity. Such have been the 
habits of justice and equity, of beneficence and 
liberality, with which they have been endowed 
by the great Giver of all things, that, if inquirers 
into history will diligently search, they will find 
that the kings, princes, and potentates of the 
seven climates have derived their power from 
them. From them, also, contrary to the cus¬ 
toms of other kings, every one travelling hither 
from IrAn, Turin, Ruraelia, Assyria, Arabin, 
and Abyssinia, obtains his desires. But, not¬ 
withstanding the amaaing extent of their pos¬ 
sessions, their power and opulence, it can never 
be said that they have either been so proud or 
arrogant as to treat with contempt the meanest 
of their servants; whilst they have also sup¬ 
ported the usages of our exalted religion. It is 
related, that Sahibi Rir&n II., or Shih Jah4n 
PidshAh, on the commencement of his reign, 
after seating himself on the Peacock throne, 
which cost one fcrore of rupees, equal to several 
years’ revenue of Egypt, gave thanks to God, 
after having twice knelt, saying, “ though Pha- 
roah in Egypt, when on his ivory throne, claimed 
equality with the great God of truth, and said, 

' I am thy God the highest,’ yet, master as I am 
of such a country, I dare not address to him 
such language." How proper and becoming 


us 
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is such a faith t—and, by thus continuing: 
to glorify God, we trust that be will continue 
to support this noble family on the throne. 
Wherefore, it has come to pass that, amidst the 
disturbances and revolntions which have bap* 
pened throughout the world* both in Irin 
and Turin, the princes of this family are still 
lords of Hindustin: for which we ought to be 
thankful. 

As must be generally known, Amir T^mur 
Sahibi Kirin captured the capital of Hindustin, 
AHy.ni. in the beginning of A. Hij. 801 , A.D. 

1398-9; and, after subduing the whole 
of the country in the course of a year, marched 
for his capital of Samarkand, at the end of that 
very year. Sultin Mahmud T^hluk, who was 
then king of Dehli, being defeated by Taimur, 
fied to Giijarit, where Mosaffir Khin had assu¬ 
med the style and title of a king; and, as Mah¬ 
mud Toghluk met with no encouragement in 
Gujarat, be went from thence to Milwa, as has 
been already detailed. 

His Highness Firdaus-Makini Zahlru*d*dfu 
Mohammed Bibar, who was the son of Omar 
Shaikh Mlrzi, the son of Abu Said Mirzi, by 
Mir4n Shiih, the son of Taimilr, having left K&- 
btil for the conquest of Hindustiin, in the year 
of the Hijra 932, A.D. 1525-6, captured Dehli 
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and Agra, with several other cities iu the East. 
This happened about the latter part of the reign 
of Sultin Muaaffir II. of Gujar&t, who waa suc¬ 
ceeded bySultaiis Sikandai* and BaljAdnr ; and, 
in the fifth year of the latter’s reign, Bdbar 
having departed this life, at Agra, on the 6th 
juFiij^. of Juniid4*ul-awal, A. Hij. 937, A.D. 
A.D.iMo.', 1530, was c&rritd to Kibdl and buried 
there- B4bar therefore reigned about six 
yeara. 

His son, NasirU'd'din Hum&yun P&dsbib, 
named Jannat-Ashiini, succeeded him; and 
commenced his reign at Agra on the 9th of Ju- 
midh-ul-awal, A. Hij. 937. The date of this 
event is contained in the words “ Kheir-ul Mu- 
lukand at this time Sult4n Bahidur was 
reigning in GujarAt. As Hum Ay tin was vexed 
with the latter, on account of the affair of Mo¬ 
hammed ZamAn MirsA; he brought an army 
against him in A. Hij. 941, A.D. 1534-5, while 
the latter was besieging Chitore; and, after 
defeating him, captured the fort of Oh Amp Anlr. 
These transactions are partly detailed in the 
MirAt Sikandari, and more at length in the Ak- 
bar-N6mah. 

After a lapse of some years, Hum Ay An 
went to IrAn ; and, on his return from thence* 
in the middle of the month of Zu-l-bijjah, 



A. Hij. 962, A.0.1555, took the conn- 
A i>. ii». gecond time from those who had 

rebelled against him, and made it wholly his 
own. In the mean time, SoltAn Babidur of 
Gujarit had been removed, Suitfin Mahmud II. 
killed, and Sultio Ahmad 11. placed on the 
throne: when, on the 13th of Rabi*ul- 
awal, A. Hij- 963, Hnmiynn himself 
died, at E)ehM, and was boried there in the man- 
soleum, now called Humiytin’s. His reign, 
from the time he was first enthroned in Hindti- 
st4n, lasted twenty-five years, two months, and 
two days. 

After the decease of Humiyiin, bis son Arsh- 
ishiini JaJ^o-d-dfn Mohammed Akbar com¬ 
menced bis reign, at the idgoA, in the city of 
iS) Sr^' Kalamir, abont midday of Friday, the 2d 

of Rabf-us-sinf; at which time Sultin Ahmad 

II. was reigtiing hi Gojarat. On the 
as.wT^ of tbe month of Rajab of A. Hij. 
980, when thirteen complete years had elapsed 
from the beginning of the reign of Mosaffir III. 
the whole of the country of Gnjar&t came into 
possession of Akbax, as detailed hereafter, 
among the affairs of Hindustin. Akbar died 
Qji W^aesday, the 12th of Jumidi-s* 
sinf, A. Hij. 1014; and was buried in the mau¬ 
soleum, which exists at Sikandrah. His reign 
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lasted fifty-one lunar years, two months, and 
nine days; during which time nine persons 
were appointed to the government ofGujor&t. 

His son, Jannat-Makdnl Nuru-d-dfn Moham¬ 
med Jahangir, succeeded him; and commenced 
his reign at Akbar&b4d, or Agra, on Friday the 
14th of Jumid4-s-s4n( of the above 
year. He died on the afternoon of Sunday the 
SibB«/ar. 28th of Safar, A. Hii. 1037, at the sta* 
AJ5,ws7. jjqp Qj Jannak Hatti, when returning 
from Kashmir to Lahore, which was the seat of 
government. He was buried in the mausoleum 
near Lahore, after having reigned twenty«one 
years and a month. During this period eight 
persons were honoured with the government of 
Gujarit. 

Shih-Jahitn Pidsh4h, otherwise named Fir- 
dans-Asbi^l, and Sahibi Kirfin II., succeeded 
father JahSngir, on Friday the 
12th of Jum&dA-s-s4n(, A. Hij. 1037. 
55? wSi® He died on Monday the 26th of Rajab, 
A. Hij. 1076, A-D. 1665-6, and was buried in the 
mausolenm which exists at Akbarib^d (Agra), 
after having reigned thirty-two years. For the 
last seven years of his life, he was kept under 
restraint, in the fort of Agra; during which 
time there were twelve persons who held the 
government of Gujarlt. 
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On the death of Shdh^ahin, his son, Mohel- 
ud-dfn Mohammed Auran^b, otherwise named 
Khnld'Mak&ni, succeeded to the government. 
He first commenced to date bis reign at the 


of Ail Kh4n, on Friday the 
1st of Zu-l*kadah, A. Hij. 1068r; and 
a second time, when the coins of the empire 
and the oration at the mosque were proclaimed 
tTB iTtf * title, corresponding to Sun* 

iTc. iSfcday the 24th ofRatnaiAn, A. Hij. 1069. 
This prince died at Ahmadnagar, a province of 
the Dekhan, on Sunday the 27th ofZu- 
1-kadah, A. Hij. 1118; and his body 
was sent from thence to I^hnldkbid, known by 
the name of Roza, where it was buried side by 
side of Burhinn-d-din Auliii, in the mausoleum 


called after him. The length of his reign was 
fifty years, two months, and four days; during 
which time fen persons were sent as governors 
to (jujarfit. 

On the death of Aurangrib, his son, Sh&h 
Alam Bahidur, otherwise called Rhuld-Manza), 


00 i* Aot qolte aeamte, r^irding th« node of TockoniDg 
AnrftB^sfb's penoueJ n. m iCalao to be couatedfroEo A.Bij. 

1067. iaeeriptioD pkecd bj ku wder on Che Mullu.Madia, 
cr greet gu of a the 80di reir of his rnga, or A. Hij. 

1097, AD. 1666; sod. ss Bifspdr wss tshen io Z64>ka4^ ^ 
llth Mobammedsn noatb, be bod jut eeai|iletod his 30Ch year 
from A. Hij. 1067. 
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succeeded under the title of Mohammed Moazzam; 
and, after his victory over Mohammed Azim, 
commenced his reign on the 19th of Rabi-ul* 
Hij. 1119, A.D. 1707, at the 
garden of Dhora, near Agra. He departed this 
life on the 19th of Muharram, A. Hij. 
1124; and was boried near the sepalchre of 
Khoijah Naslru^d-diu, the lamp of Dehlf, which 
exists at Shihjahinibhd. The length of his reign 
was four years and nine months; during which 
time only one person came as governor toGujarlt. 

MoizzO'd-din Mohammed Jah4nd4r Sh4h, who 
now mounted the throne, commenced his reign 
during the month of Muharram, A. Hij. 
1124, in the neighbourhoodof Lahore; and, dying 
one year, ten months, and twenty days after¬ 
wards, was boried in the mausoleum of Humi- 
yun PAdshih. During his reign, only one person 
obtained the government of Grujarit. 

Abu-l'Muzaffir Moinu-d-din Mohammed Par- 
rnkbsir, the son of Mohammed Azimu-d-dfn, and 
grandson of Khuld-Mansal Bahidur P4dsh4b, 
after being victorious over bis uncle, Jahinddr 
Sh4h, mounted the throne, in the neighbourhood 
of Agra, on the 13th ofZu-l-bijjah, A.Hij. 1124; 
at which time he ordered that the oration at the 
mosque should be pronounced, and coins struck 
in his name. 
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After baTing been pnt uDder restraint, he was 
frifiVSi subsequently murdered on the 18th of 
ad.» 5*^' Rabf-ul-awal, A.Hij. 1131*; and was 
buried in the mausoleum of Humiyun. The 
length of his reign, iadudtng that of Jahindir 
Shih, was six years and twenty-five days; du¬ 
ring which time there was no one honoured with 
the govenunent of Gt^arit. 

** On the I8th of Rabf-ul-awal, of the 
same year, Jaonat-Arimgah Mohammed Rail- 
ud-dutj&t P4dshah, son of RaH-us-shin, and 
grandson of Rbuld-Manzal Bahidur PAdsh4b. 
mounted the throne, at Sh4hjah4n4bid ; and 
died of a severe fever, on the 3d of 
Rajab foliowing. He bequeathed the throne to 
bis elder brother, after having reigned four 
months and fifteen days; and was buried in the 
mausoleum of Homiyun. During his reign, 
there was no change in the government of Gu¬ 
jarat. 

His brother, Rafl>ud*daulib, entitled Shah 
Jahin IL, auother grandson ofBab&dur Sh4h, 
succeeded, according to the above will; and 
96u»«r. commenced his reign on Sunday the 
20th of Rajab of the same year. With a view 

(*) It wooJd Appear from fSeott’s Dekfaa ead F^aser’a Hutory 
of Nidir Sbib. tbiit has deoth look |dAce in Pebnury or lUhl-Qs* 
siol. 
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of quashing the rebellion of Mohammed Nekasir, 
having gone to Agra, he died in the month of 
8eptQ«be*, Zu'L'kadah following. Hi9 reign lasted 
four months; during which time there was no 
change in the provincial government. 

Nasiru-d'din Mohammed Shib, a grandson of 
Bahidur Shib, by his sod, Jahin Shih, next 
mounted the throne, and is otherwise styled Fir- 
daus-Arimgah. When Sh4h Jahio II. died, the 
minister Sayyid Abdallah Kb&n, with Hussein 
Aii Kb in, chief of the nobles, and his brother 
Najjimu-d-d(n Alf Khin, then governor of the 
province of Dehli, wrote to Mohammed Roshan- 
Alchtar, requesting him to send, with all possible 
expedition, one of the princes who might fill the 
throne of his ancestors. The son of Jahku 
Sh&h, having been accordingly selected, mounted 
the tlirone on the 15th of Zu-l-kadah, in that 
year, and assumed the title of Mohammed Sbih. 
He died in the mouth of Rabl*us-sinlof the year 
Hijra 1161; and was buried in the sepulchre of 
Nia6mu-d-din AuliA, at E)ehH. The length 
bis reign, including the time from the first of 
Rafi-ud-durjlt, was thirty years and twenty-six 
days: during which period there were six per¬ 
sons who held the government of GujarAt- 

Hla SOD, MujAhidu-d-din Ahmad Sliih, com¬ 
menced his reign at the station of Goodrah, on 
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Suodayt the Ist of Jomidi-l'awal of the above 
year; after having rcturoed from his victory 
over Ahmad AbdalU. Id ccasequence of dis- 
seDsions among the ministers, he was placed in 
confinement, daring the month of Sha- 
bio, A. Hij. IIO?, A.D. 1754 h after a reign of 
SIX years, three months, and nine days, daring 
which time Kaji Bakht Singh governed Ou* 
jarit. 

On the very day that Ahmad Shih was de* 
posed, Arsh-hfanaal Mohammed Aiamgir II. was 
elevated to the throne, at Shibjahinibid. He 
was snbseqaently murdered at the instigation 
of his minister, on Thursday, theSth of Rabi^us- 
sinl, of A. Hij. 1173, after having reigned five 
years, seven months, and twenty*seven days; 
during which time tiiere was no governor sent 
to Gnjarit, in conseqneoce of Ballaji Rio Ma- 
rat*ha having taken possession of it. 

Succeeding this, Shih Jahin Pidsbih HI. 
was invested with the anthori^, on the ve r y 
day of the murder; and with him ends our 
account of the descendants of Taimur. 

(•) Mr. MOZa’a bistoiy w out a 7 «tr in this date, by grring 
AD. IffiS. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

tns COUUEKCBKSSt OV IKSUVBaCTlOH IN OTMbXt. TBB AJIRITAL 
O? TBB kIezIb m THB COITNTBT. THR TSRUINATIOM OP THE 
POWER OP Ita R1I9Q9, AlH) m IHCOEPORATIOI/ WTTll TBB RtKO- 
DOM 0? MlHD{jsTi.P. OKPBE IAL^t.U-l>>oiK UOHAUMBD ABBEP.. 

The learned and observing well know that a 
cause for the decline of every empire, which has 
existed since the beginning of the world, may 
be found in the animosities of its nobles, assisted 
by rebellious subjects, whose mutiny and en¬ 
deavours, thank God! generally revert on 
themselves so that some more fortunate rival 
steps in and profits thereby. 

Such was the end of the kings and nobles of 
Gujarit, as will be here explained. Fate having 
decreed the destruction of the government, its 
servants, by disregarding all sacred ties in the 
midst of rebellions, went to war among each 
other; so, under the semblance of friendship, 
they openly committed acts of hostility, until, at 
length, those parties being set aside, the powers 
and seals of this kingdom were transferred to 
the hands of the illustrious descendant of 
Taimur Jal41u*d-din Mohammed Akbar. 

To be brief, Mohammed Hussein Mirzi, 
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Masfid Hnsseiik and Alig;h Husseiit Mirza, 
8on8 of Mohammed Sult4n Mirai, a descendant 
of TaiiQur> after raising dUturbances in the 
country of Hcndiist^n (whilst their father, on 
account of old a^, remained at his of 

Sambal, in the Panj&b), were obliged to leave 
that quarter, in consequence of the advance of 
the imperial troops. They sobsequently plon- 
dered several places; and, having put to deatli 
some J^frdirs, invested the city of Dehli. 
These proceedings gave rise to insurrections in 
the country, and many people were consequently 
oppressed. Akbar, on hearing what had taken 
place, advanced for the relief of Dehli; and the 
Mirz^, after desisting fiom their attempts 
against that dty, hastened into M&lwa, which 
they subdned as far as Hindiah, taking the 
country from the Imperial Governor, Moham* 
med Rdli Bfrl&s. The Emperor now sent his 
victorious troops from Dehli to exterminate the 
Mirz&s i at which time the rebellious nobles of 
Gi^ar&t, subsequently to the murder of Mah' 
mud 11., had conferred the throne of that country 
on a child, said to be a grandson of SultAn 
Ahmad I., and who bad no just claim to the 
government. The nobles, who gave him the 
title of Ahmad II., bad retained all the power 
in their own hands; but, as he at this time 
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arrived at man’s estate, they completed his 
business, and elevated to power another child, 
who was said to be a son of Mahmud U. The 
latter was entitled Muzaffir III.; and, though 
many knew the story of his birth to be a lie, 
they only talked of it, without doing any thing, 
as the nobles were then in absolute power. At 
this time, the latter divided the country among 
themselves, when Ahmadib^d, with the port of 
Khamb&yat, and much more of the country, 
was possessed by Itim&d Khin; the sirkar of 
Patau by Musi Kh^ and Shir Khdn Faolidi; 
the districts of Sirat, Bhrocb, Chimpinir, and 
Baroda, by Janglz Khin; Dhanduka and Dholka, 
with other parts, by Sayyid Himid •*, the grand¬ 
son of Sayyid Mnbitak; and J6nagarh, with 
the country of Sorath, by Amir Khin Ghori. 

After these powerful but unworthy rulers had 
governed for some time, and had introduced 
every species of oppression and injustice, they 
began to quarrel and attack one another. As 
the Mirzis saw no prospect of being able to hold 
out against the imperial army in Milwa, they 
came into Gujarit during these disturbances, 
and sought an asylum with Jangiz Khin, at 
Bhroch, The latter was then cariying on war 
with I timid Khin, in the neighbourhood of 
C^) Brio’s FembU S4)«, 5*jyid bfirio, hid sod. 
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Ahmad&bid ; and, bang afraid that the MinAs 
wouJd plunder him* be conferred on them the 
district of Bbroch in ji^r. 

After tbUr Sbuj&r Kb4n S having imprisoned 
Jangfz Kb in at Ahmadibid, put bim to death: 
ou which the disturbances in Gujari.t increased. 
The Miriia, who deemed this a fit opportouity, 
captured the forts of Chimp&nfr and Surat; 
and, having also taken possession of the fort of 
Bhroch, tbas acquired power. Itimid KhAn 
had at this time taken on himself the respooai^ 
bility of governing, when SultAn Muzaffir III., 
at the instigation of Shir RhAn Paolidf, dying 
from Ahmad ibid, joined the latter at Patan. 
After effecting this junction, Snltio Muzaffir 
advanced against Ahmadibid, with an army; 
and ItimAd Ehio, now besieged, formed a 
union with the MfrzAs: but, sending a messag:e 
at the same time to Akbar, representing the 
state of affairs, entreated him to enter Gujarit, 
and take possession of the country. 

Akbar, who now resolved on quelling these 
disturbances, commenced his preparations, for 
an expedition against Gujarat, on Tuesday the 
20th of Safar, A. Hij. 980, A.D. 1572; 

ia ailed HatjU Eb&a m Brigga’s eep 7 of Periahb, a 
fflUtake easib cowaittad from the aaiilaritr of tbe letters io 
PenisD. 
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aad appointed Kh4n Kilan, Sayy id Mohammed 
Bar ha, KuU Kh4n, Sidik Khan, and Shhli Fokh- 
ru*d-din, with several other g^eat chiefs, to 
command the array, sent in advance. The 
Emperor himself left Ajmfr for G ajar it, on 
Monday the 22d of Rabi-us-sanl; and, on the 
arrival of the troops at the station of Nagore, 
Khin Kilan, with the other commanders, went 
as ambassadors to Sirohi. The mad Kiji of 
this place, named Min Singh, being intent on 
treachery, sent a friendly message to Khin 
Kilin. The deputation of Rijputs who brought 
it had been received, and were about to take 
leave, when Khin Kilin. as was the custom in 
Hindiistin, called each of them up, in order to 
receive the betel nut. At this time, a Rijpit, 
advancing to Khin Kilin, struck him so for¬ 
cibly with a dag^ger, on the back of the shoul¬ 
der, and at its lower part, that three fingers’ 
length of the instrument appeared from below 
the shoulder-blade. One of Khin Kilin’s at¬ 
tendants, named BaJiidur Khin, seized the Rij- 
p\jt, and threw him on the ground; when Sidik 
Khin and Mohammed Kalij Khin finished his 
business with a sword, and put all who were 
with him to death. 

The Emperor’s army soon after joined the 
advance; and, as it was known how improperly 
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the people of Sirohi had behaTcd, several brave 
men were ordered to go there, and extirpate the 
people. In consequence of this order, many of 
the Sirohi people were brought to ruin; and 
some took shelter in the defiles of the moun- 
tains ; whilst several of those, called in Gujarit 
“ Machators were put to death, at the Hindu 
temples. 

The army had, at length, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Patan; when Sh4h Fakhni* 
d-diQ was ordered to go and offer words of as* 
surance to Itimad Khan ; who, having written 
a friendly letter, requested that be might be 
permitted to come into the imperial camp. On 
the arrival of the troops near Disa, it was re¬ 
ported that Shir Khin Faolidi, who invested 
Ahmadibad, bad abandoned the siege of that 
place, on learning that the imperial army ap¬ 
proached; and that, after hastening into the 
country of Sorath, he had sent his sons, Mo¬ 
hammed Kh4n and KMn, in order that 

they might station hU family and domestics in 
a place of security. In the mean time, his sons, 
having sent his family and domestics in advance, 
turned towards ^du^; and Ibrablm Husain 

Tbae woo3d ilppttJ* to haw • caste of soldier* 

UDOng the lUJpdte, oioch addicted to epim-tatu^, and readf 
for say dtapente entoprize. 
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Mir&4, who had accompanied Itim^d Khin’s 
troops, returned to that part of the country 
which owed him aJlegiance: as the latter wished 
to submit. After this, the Emperor ordered 
Min Singh to proceed, with a body of troops, 
and seize the family of Sh(r Khio Faolidi; but, 
although the Riji came up with his baggage, 
and plundered it, the Kb in's sons, who bad pre¬ 
viously received information of this movement, 
threw themselves into the defiles of the moun¬ 
tains, and escaped. 

On Sunday the 1st of Rajab, in the above 
year, while the army was encamped at Patau, 
Hakim Ainu-l-MuJk and Mir Abu Turib were 
sent to conduct Itimid Khin to camp. After 
their arrival at the town of Chotioih, several 
representations were sent to the Emperor, in¬ 
forming him that Muzaffir Shih Gujariti III, 
who had separated from Shir Khan Faolidi, 
was then wandering about that neighbourhood. 
Wherefore, Mir Khin, Master of the Horae, 
with Farid of the guard, Mir Abu Kisim 
Tumkin, and Karam Ali, were despatched to 
make him a prisoner. When they had ad¬ 
vanced a short way, they seized his royal 
umbrella and canopy; and, alter some search, 
found him hid in a field of grain. Having im¬ 
mediately seized him, they brought him to the 
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Emperor, who very benerolently granted his 
life, and gave biro in charge to Raram All. 
But, OQ this subject, the author of the Mirit 
Sikandari says, that Musaffir came and sub* 
mitted, previous to any of the Gujarit nobles 
doing so. 

At this time, Sayyid Mohammed Bokhiri 
and Alagh Rhhn Habsbi came with their 
people, in proof of their allegiance. Succeed¬ 
ing this, Sbdh Faktiru-d-din, Ainn*l-Mnlk, and 
Mir Abd Thrib, came to represent that Itimid 
Rbiin, haTiag sent tn his sobmission, was on his 
way to pay his respects; and that he had pre¬ 
viously sent them, with Wajihu-l*Mulk and 
Mujihid Khdn, to appease the Emperor. 

After this. Shah Fakbru-d-din hastened to 
Itimid Ebin, accompanied by a crowd of at¬ 
tendants; and Hakim Ainu-l-Mulk followed 
him. The Gujarat nobles, having deliberated 
for some time, now came to the resolution of 
having coins struck, and the oration at the 
mosque pronoxinced in the name of Akbar. 

Ttimed Kb&n, on bis arrival near Karri, a 
town distant from Ahmadibid twenty koss, 
sent forward Shih Fakhra-d-dfo, to declare 
his attachment to Akbar's government; and, on 
the following day, when the Emperor marched 
from Chotioih, Rhoijah Khin and Mir Abd 
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Turib, were ordered to go and bring Itimid 
Khiin to pay his respects. Itimid Kh4n came 
accordingly; on which occasion, the Emperor 
was mounted on a large elephant, escorted by 
foot soldiers. Subsequently, IkhtiyAru-l-Mulk, 
Maliku-s-Shark. Shaj4r Kh4n Habsbi, Wajihn- 
1-Mulk, and Majlhid Khin, came to pay their 
respects, and were each distinguished by marks 
of imperial favour, according to their rank. 
]tim4d Rh^ and several others were directed 
to ride near the Emperor; and, when the im¬ 
perial standards arrived at Karri, S^dik Khin, 
and several of those who had accepted service, 
were sent to Mahtnudibid, with a view of in¬ 
ducing Seifu-l-Mulk Habshl and others to come 
in and pay their respects, 

As Akbar was solicitous to settle and protect 
the country, he at this time assembled all the 
GujarM nobles; telling them, “that, as he had 
spared the country, through the intercession of 
Itimid Kh4n, he would grant whatever they 
should ask through him; but that they must 
give respectable security to preserve the peace 
of tlie country.” Mir Abu Turib became Iti- 
mid Khin’s security; and the latter became 
security for all the others, excepting the class 
of Abyssiniaus. As the latter were the slaves 
of Sultin Mahmiid, the Emperor ordered that 
they should be numbered among those belong- 
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ing to himselt and that there would be conse¬ 
quently no occasion for bail. Soon after, how¬ 
ever, he ordered that they should be distributed 
among the great officers of state, to perform the 
different duties connected with the government. 

The army encamped the ne^rt day at Hijipur, 
when a set of vagabonds raised a cry that there 
was an order for plandering the Gnjarit camp. 
A crowd of men given to robbery consequently 
entered the Gujarit line, and plundered it, on 
which occasion a great tumult was produced. 
When this dishonourable affair was represented 
to the Emperor, he ordered that the quarter¬ 
masters and their deputies sboald see the rob¬ 
bers punished, and not permit one to be left 
alive. Wherefore, all the things plundered from 
the Gujaratis were recovered, and given to the 
rightful owners. 

The Emperor at this time, mounting a throne, 
gave a general audience to the people; and or¬ 
dered all concerned in the plunder to be 
trampled under the feet of furious elephants. 
Confidence and tranquillity being thus restored, 
the imperial colours were pitched soon after, 
within sight of Ahmad&bid, on the 14th of 
in A. Hij. 980, A.D. 1S72; when 
a crowd of people, both high and low, came se¬ 
parately to pay their respects. 

Thus was Guj arit conqu ered w ithout a battle; 
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and which ia in every respect allowed to be the 
iioest country of Hindust&u. Such was once its 
populous state, that it contained three hundred 
and eighty puraha; and a pijrah is itself a coH' 
siderable quarter, contain in g good buildings and 
bat^irs, filled witli every thing valuable and 
rare, so that each is almost a city. 

Some days after, Amin Kh4ti Ghori sent a 
letter, with a suitable tribute: and, though 
Ibrabim Husain Mirzi also sent a tribute, the 
latter was not accepted, as the Emperor did not 
think it was given with a sincere intention. 
The government of Ahmadibiui, with the set¬ 
tlement of the country, was now entrusted to 
the great KhioMirzi Aziz Koki; who received, 
in jdgir, the parganabs situated on this side of 
the river Mahindri. The othej* parganabs, 
such as Baroda, Chimp&nir, Surat, and others, 
then in possession of the MfrzSs, were given to 
the Gujarat nobles, who had lately renewed 
their allegiance, and now undertook the task 
of driving-out the Mirzfis. 

Some days afterwards, the Emperor, desirous 
of having some amusement on the sea, inarched 
for KhambAyat, on the 2d of Shabin. The no¬ 
bles of Gujarat remained behind some days at 
Ahmad&biul, and asked permission to do so, 
that they might prepare for the journey. Ha¬ 
kim Ainu-l-Mulk, who formed a friendship 
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wicK them, was leit behind to watch, and bring 
them along with him. The Emperor, while on 
the road, received intelligence that Ikhtij4ru*l- 
Mulk had fled to Lunawir&h, and that Itimid 
Rhln and other Gujar&tis were irresolute, and 
disposed to be nogratefnl for the benehta they 
had received. ShibAsKh^n was accordingly or- 
dered to proceed, with all possible expedition, to 
Ahmadibdd, so as not to give them ap oppor* 
tunity of being treacherous, aod was iostracted 
to collect them, and bring them along with him. 

When the Emperor arrived at Khambiyat, 
he was met and welcomed by the merchants and 
inhabitants of the place ; and soon after, going 
on board a boat, be amused himself with sailing 
on the sea. After Sbibie Khan had returned 
with ItimAd KhAn and the other GnjarAt nobles, 
Akbar, with a view of preserving the peace of 
the country, and preventing quarrels in the go¬ 
vernment, stationed one of his own confidential 
people with each of the GujarAt nobles. 

Being now at leisure, the Emperor proposed 
to drive out the aggressive MirsAs; and ap¬ 
pointed Husain KhAn, the paymaster of the 
army, to be governor of KbambAyat. Ou leav« 
iug this place, the imperial banners went to 
Baroda; from whence MinA Axis RokA took 
his departure for his government of Ahmad* 
Abad, whibt ShAbaz KhAn, KAsim RbAn, BAz 
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Bahidur Khin, and an army of brave soldiers, 
were sent to capture Chiimpinir. As it was 
reported at Baroda that the Mirzda had strongm¬ 
en ed the fort of Surat, and had joined their 
forces at Chdmpinlr, a large part of the imperial 
nobles and troops was necessarily sent there. 

At this time, news arrived that Ibrahim Hu¬ 
sain Mirzd was still in the fort of Bhroch, and 
was thinking of leaving it, with several others, 
to disturb the neighbouring country. The road 
by which he must pass was only eight koss dis¬ 
tant from the imperial camp; and, though several 
of the great commanders, with their troops, had 
been already appointed to serve under Khinf 
Azim Koki, and to drive out the Mlrz&s, leav¬ 
ing only a few select men with the Emperor, he 
himself resolved to go and punish Ibrahim 
Husain Mirzi with all possible despatch. 
ShibAz Khin Mfr Bakhshl was therefore ordered 
to immediately proceed and order back the 
great commanders who had been previously 
sent to drive out the Mlrzis, but who were now 
to join the Emperor. Mir Mohammed Kh4n, 
Khoijah Jah4n, Shujir Kb in, and $&dik 
Khin, were left behind in charge of the camp, 
whilst the imperial banners advanced against 
the Mirza. It was also ordered that none from 
camp should follow in the rear of the party, lest 
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the magnitude of its numbers might cause the 
enemy to resolve on flight; who, if they ob¬ 
served the smallness of the Emperor's party, 
would probably make a stand, and thus bring 
about their own punishment. 

Two or three hour^ of the night had elapsed, 
when the Emperor, placing a firm reliance on 
God. mounted his horse, and, taking along with 
him, as a guide. Malik u-s-$hark Gnjaritf, pro¬ 
ceeded at a brisk pace. He continued to push 
on till the evening of the succeeding day had 
nearly closed, without seeing any thing of the 
enemy, when a Rr Ahman at length appearing, 
said that Ibrahim Husain Mlrs4, having crossed 
the Mahindri, by the ford of BiakApim, was en¬ 
camped at the town of Sart&l, with his troops, 
and was distan t nearly four koss. The Emperor 
asked his followers, who were ready to die with 
him, what he might best do. JalU Ehau said, 
“ that it would not be proper to attack the 
enemy in open day, before all the imperial 
troops bad yet arrived; and, as their opponents 
were now on the alert, a night attack would be 
advisable." This advice was not approved of 
by the Emperor, who truly said, that night 
murder formed no part of a good government, 
and that it would be better if he now attacked." 

The town of Sart&l, which is on a rising 
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grouDd, may be seen from a distance. When 
the troops came to the Mahindri, they received 
orders to put on their quilted cotton jackets; 
and, at this time, Akbar had not more than 
forty persons witli him, Immediately after that, 
however, inteUigence of the remaining troops 
being close by was received; bat, as the Em¬ 
peror was annoyed at this delay, he angrily 
ordered that these men should not accompany 
him into battle. When be ascertained that the 
delay had arisen from having mistaken the 
road, however, he forgave them. After this 
junction, the party numbered about two hundred 
men, when the son of M6n Singh, with a few 
others, was sent in advance to cross the river. 

Ibrahim Husain Mirz&, on perceiving the 
troops, knew that they were the Emperor’s; and, 
resolving to stand a battle, took a position for 
his men on a rising ground, where he placed a 
guD. The imperial troops had received orders 
to cross the river at a place where there was 
much broken ground, called in the langn^age of 
Gujarit Gotir; and, in their eagerness to ad¬ 
vance, had taken different ways, so that the 
Emperor, with only a few associates, advanced 
to the gates of SartAl, which faced the river. 
The enemy, who possessed the place, endea¬ 
voured to drive them back; but Mukbil Khin 
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Kalmik and others, rnnkiog a push at them, 
killed several. The Emperor, followed by those 
who accompanied him, entered the streets of the 
town, which were 611ed with quadrupeds and 
beasts of burden ; and, after squeezing through 
these with much difficulty, met the enemy and 
engaged them. 

At this time, Bih4 Khin K^kshil and several 
others were carried off by the enemy; but the 
rest, defending themselves with the most obsti* 
Date bravery, slew many of their opponents. 
Several of those who bad been kept back by the 
broken ground now arrived, when a smart ac« 
tion took place. The Emperor, on advancing to 
drive off his opponents, came to a bound hedge 
of euphorbiom, where three of the enemy met 
him. One of these impelled his spear against 
Riji Bhagwindis; but the RAj A having turned 
it aside, killed him. The two others made a 
push at the Emperor, but luckily did not reach 
him; as Kb An Alam. SbAh KAli Khin, and 
others, were at hand to give their assistance. 
Akbar, after causing the bay horse on which he 
rode to leap the eupborbium hedge, ordered a 
charge to be made against the two horsemen; 
who, seeing that they conJd not resist, took to 
Sight. Ibrahim Husain MinA, observing the 
success of the imperial party, also took to Bight; 
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and the remainder of his scattered followers 
retired, when the imperial party, pursning*, cut 
them down like grass. In this manner was the 
Emperor left victorious. 

The troops encamped for the night at SartH; 
whence Sh4h Rukh B^akhshi was sent forward 
to announce the victory, The imperial troops 
returned to camp the following day, when 
Sh^h Kuli Khin and Sadik KhAn were ap¬ 
pointed to command an army, in advance 
against the fort of Surat. After the troops had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the place, Gul 
Rtikh Begum, daughter of Mirz4 KimrAn, and 
wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirea, fled to the De¬ 
khan ; taking with her her son, Musafhr Husain 
Mlrsi. Though several of the nobles endea¬ 
voured to overtake her, none succeeded in the 
attempt. 

At this time, some one represented to the 
Emperor that the Mlrs^s bad strengthened the 
fort of Surat, and had given it in chai'ge to 
Hamzab^, who had been the imperial armour- 
beSirer, and hod joined the rebels. Akbar there¬ 
fore determined to make the greatest possible 
exertions for its capture: and ordered Rija 
v^l\Todar Mall to arrange the disposition of the 
intrenched lines. Shlhm Kh4n Jallhir, who 
was made governor ofChimpinlr, being allowed 
to depart for that place, was ordered to send 
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from there the admiral, Kaaim Kbao, to join 
theEmj^eror; asthelatter was very experienced 
in sapping* and mining. An order was also 
sent to Khio Asiz Kokk, that he most exert 
himself in protecting Ahmadib&d and other 
cities! and must punish the Mlrais, should they 
take flight in that direction. Shir Beg was also 
appointed to collect the revenue of MdJwa, in 
order that Kotbu-d-din* with the Zaminddrs of 
that qoarter, might come to assist Kb4n Az/z 
Koki. 

THE CAPTURE OP SIIRAT. 

The Emperor’s army encamped before Surat 
OD Monday, the I7th of Ramazin,« in 
the above year; and the besieged, vainly trust* 
ing to the abondaoce of their provisions, exerted 
themselves in defence of the place. Among the 
events which happened at this time, we may 
mention the capture of the Mini’s elephants 
and baggage; which was eflected in the follow* 
ing manner. These unhappy men, during the 
period of confusion, when they had separated, 
sent several elephants with their effects to Rini 
Rim Deo, the Zamfndir of that part of the 
country, in order that he might take care of 

(*) Tht practice of hen Craiul*Ced aappin^, is the cco* 
atraction ^ protected of apfreaeb. An o ct ant ms^ be 

fbimd ifl Brigfa's Feriihta, roL u. p. 230 . 
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therD; wheo the whole consequently fell into 
the hands of some camp followers, who had 
gone out on a plundering expedition. These 
men, who brought the whole to the Emperor, 
were all rewarded. 

The other event which happened at this time 
was that of the nobles being sent to Agra; and 
of which the circfumstances are these. Ibrahim 
Husain Mirzi, after his late defeat, joined Mo* 
hammed Husain Mirzi and Sh^h Mfrzi at Pa- 
tan ; but, as a dispute among the brothers hap¬ 
pened there, at which Ibrahim Husain Mirai 
was annoyed, he formed the resolution of under¬ 
taking an expedition against Agra. The Em¬ 
peror, on learning his intentions, appointed 
Sayyid Mohammed Khin Barh4, Shih Kiili 
Khin Mubarram, and R^ji Bhagwindas, to 
pursue and seize him ; but the Mfrzi soon after 
met his end in the vicinity of Mnltin. 

The other two Mirz^ now strengthened their 
connexion with the Faolidfs, and went to Patan, 
where Sayyid Ahmad Khio exerted himself to 
maintain the imperial interest. Khin Aziz Ko- 
ki, on learning this state of affairs, began to 
collect an army; when, by great good luck, 
Kutbu-d-dfn Mohammed Khin, Subahdir of 
Milwa, with the Zamlndirs from that quarter, 
joined Khin Azfz Koki, as did also Shaikh Mo- 
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hacnmed BokMH, who was on his way from 
Dbolka to join the Emperor. 

Rhin Aaiz KokA now marched to Patao, 
where a battle took place between the two sides; 
in which the enemy’s rig^ht, by advancing sharply 
against the imperial leit, drove back several 
of Kutba-dnlin Mohammed Khin’s men. Tlie 
Kh&n, with a select few, after most brave exer* 
tions and a severe contest, repulsed ^is attack 
of the Mirzits; who betook themselv^ to flight, 
and went towards the Dekhan, whilst Shtr 
Khkn Faol/tdi fled to Jdnagarh. Khan Aziz 
Rok4 and the others resolved to pursue them ; 
but, when the Emperor received the glad tidings 
of this fresh victory, he issued an order that 
Rhin Aziz Kok6 shoold repair to court, while 
KatbU'd-din Mohammed Kh4n, Shah Bildagh 
Kh4n, Murad Khin, and others, followed the 
Min4s. Wherefore, Rhin Aziz Kok4 obeyed 
the order; and, meeting the Emperor on the 
20th of Shaw|l, received many marks 
of the imperial favour. 

At this time, the besi^ed, in the fort of Surat, 
wishing to save themselves, were endeavouring 
to effect a union with the Portuguese at Goa, 
and had writteo to say that, if they came 
quickly to their assistance, they would give 
them up the fort. The Portuguese, under the 
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pretence of an embassy, sent agents to S6rat, 
with rarities and valuables of their own coun¬ 
try; who were instructed to get possession of 
the fort if pcasible, without disclosing their in¬ 
tentions ; but, in the event of not obtaining their 
ol:gect, they were to pretend having come on a 
friendly embassy to the Emperor. They accord¬ 
ingly came; and, after observing the great 
train and power accompanying the Emperor, 
gave up all thoughts of the fort; but, assuming 
the name of ambassadors, paid their respects to 
Akbar, and presented a peshkah. They re¬ 
ceived in return, many marks of favour, and 
were allowed to depart. 

One month and seventeen days had been spent 
in besieging Surat: at which time the mines 
were advanced to the door of the place, and the 
mounds for carrying it had been all prepared, 
The besieged despaired of assistance from any 
quarter; when Hamzabdn sent a message to 
the Emperor, through his father-in-law, Miila 
Nis&mu-d-din Liri, saying that if his life was 
spared he would surrender the fort. Kiisim 
AH Khin and Kho^jah Daolat were therefore 
ordered to promise safety to Hamzabin and the 
others, and were directed to conduct them to 
the Emperor- All of them appeared before him 
on Thursday the 23d of Shawil,* in the above 
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year ; and, being much aahamed of their con* 
duct, had their Ures and property respectecl- 
But Hamzaban, who was a great talker, and a 
foolish prattling fellow, had used no measured 
language in regard to the Emperor, and was 
doomed to lose his tongue. The following day, 
the imperial troops, accompanied by Akbar, 
walked into the fort, where they fouod a large 
gun, called Spleimdni^ of which the model was 
so exquisitive, that an order was given to have 
it transported to the capital of Agra. This is 
the very gun which belonged to Salim (Selim), 
the Emperor of Constantinople, whose troops 
were sent with several large guns to take the 
ports on the shores of HindustAn from the £u> 
ropeans r but returned without effecting any¬ 
thing. as the force was discomfited, and received 
no assistance from the rulers of GujarAt. The 
Emperor not finding means for transporting the 
gun from Sdrat. it consequently remains there. 

A strange event happened at this time, when 
the Emperor was wounded in the hand, of which 
the following is an account. Cue night he was 

/ 

It ms so caUed from Snlein&o !• of CoDstutinopie, who 
reigned from A.D. 15)0 to 15SS: aad who sent ea oxjM^tion 
here loefitioiied from the Pa&ia& Golf ^D.155S. Ihe account 
of it ii writteo ia the (See TVcnMC* 

limr. vd. ii.) 



elevated with wine, in an assembly of his friends, 
when the conversation turned on the careless¬ 
ness which the Rijputs manifest in regard to 
life. Some one said, such was their disregard 
of it, that two of them, when engaged, would 
run their breasts against a double-headed spear, 
held by a third person, until the same had gone 
through them; and that, in this manner, they 
would continue fighting with one another. On 
this, Akbar, who was bold and daring, fixing 
a sharp sword in the wall by its handle, and 
having the point towards himself, said that no 
one could better follow the example of the R4j“ 
ptits than he, as would be seen by his running 
against the sword. Those present, though as¬ 
tonished at this conduct, were afraid to speak 
for fear of offending him, and remained silent, 
until Rini Min Singh, in the sincerity of friend¬ 
ship, running forward, struck the sword so for¬ 
cibly from the Emperor’s hand, that it wounded 
him betwixt the thumb and forefinger. The 
latter, who was much enraged, threw Min Singh 
on the ground; when Sayyid Musaffir Sul tin, 
brother of Sayyid Abdulah Khin, imprudently 
released Min Singh from the Emperor’s gripe. 
During this scuffle, the wound became much 
enlarged; but this being soon healed, the Em¬ 
peror was again able to join society. 



Akbar, after the capture of Surat» guve Kalfj 
Kb&Q cbai^ of the place; and on Monday 
the 4th of Zd-l'kadah, marched back 
tocrards Abmad4b4d. On his arrival at Bhroch. 
the mother of Jangle Kh4n came to implore as¬ 
sistance against Shoj^r Kh^n Habshi, who bad 
put her SOD to death under the cloak of friend¬ 
ship. On its being folly ascertained that Sbu- 
jir Rhin had committed an unjnst murder, be 
was trod to death by the foot of an elephant. 
The troops arrived at Ahmad4bid on the 29th 
fS. ua* of the above month, when the Emperor 
began to make a.settlement of the country. 


CHAPTER III. 

T8B srrmj« op nii iirpeBUL Buqnis to trs cipitaj. op 

AOPA. AJ«D ras APPOfT«THBI«T OP Bllijr TO TBB 

OOPBBKIfSHT OP eClimXT. V3TH VAliBVJ>MOtK OOIASir/ A2 
BIS ohin. 

As soon as the Emperor has effected a settle¬ 
ment of the conquered territory of Qujarit, he 
conferred the government on KhAn Az(z KokA. 
who was raised to the rank of five thousand ; 
and was the first Sdbahdir in this part, under 
the authority of Taimur’s family. The town, 
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suburbs, and parganah of Ahmad Sib&d, with the 
parganah of Pitlid, and other diswicts, were 
assigned him as a jigfr. Niirang-Kh^n ob¬ 
tained Baroda, and Mfr Mohammed KilAn, the 
uncle of Khhn Aziz Koki, received the sirkar 
of Patan. Bhroch and the country round about 
were given to Kutbu-d-din Mohammed Khin; 
and Dholka and Dhaudttkih were bestowed on 
H4mid Khin Bokhirf. In this manner the 
/whole of the country was divided among the 
^ great nobles. 

ASfiS* On Monday the 10th of Zu-bhijjab, 
the Emperor set out for the capital of Agra by 
way of Patan and Jalore. Kb in Aziz Koki, 
and the great nobles who had been appointed 
to situations in Gujar4t, after being honoured 
with marks of distinction, were allowed to re¬ 
turn from the neighbourhood of Sidhpur. 

Khin Aziz Kokh, on his way back, heard that 
Ikhtiy6ru-1-Mulk, through the assistance of 
R4i N4r4yan, Zamlndir of Idur, was creating 
disturbaiices in that neighbourhood, and that 
the sons of Shir Khin Faol4di, who were with 
him, were similarly engaged. The Khin, in¬ 
stead of returning to Ahmadibid, resolved to 
go in that direction, and drive out the enemy. 
The latter had collected in such force that 
M(rs4 Mokim, who had a jiglr in these parts, 
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wa^ obliged to quit his post, aitd joined Khan 
At(« Koki^ at Abpiadnagar, teu koss distant 
from Idur. Mohammed Husain Mirs^, then in 
the oeighboorhood of Daolat&bid, on being 
made acquainted with Akbar’s march! og back 
to Agra, took this opportunity of advancing to 
the neighbourhood of Svat, where he besieged 
Kalij Kbin in the fort. The latter did all that 
was necessary for the safety of the place, and 
the Mfrzi, seeing no prospect of its capture, 
desisted from iuTesting it. Fn^n thence he 
went to Bbroch, and obtained possession of it, 
from the faithless followers of Kutbu-d-din 
Mohammed Kh&n, who was then at Baroda. 
Afterwards, going to Khamb^yat. he became 
possessed of it, through the folly of Husain 
Kb in, who offered him no opposition. 

Husain Kh&n, then conuxkandant of Kham* 
biyat, went to Ahmadibid; from whence 
Kh&n Aziz Kok4 sent aloog with him Sayyid 
HimidBokhin, Sayyid Bahi>ud-dfo, and Shaikh 
Mohammed Mungiri, to assist Rutbu-dnlin Mo- 
hammed Khan in eirpelliog Mohammed Husain 
Mirzd, then at Kbambiyat, with six hundred 
cavalry. The above mentioned joined Kutbu- 
d'din MohaEnmed Kh&n at the station of Samli, 
five koss distant from the town of Dholka. At 
this time, Ikhtiyiru-I-Mulk advanced with a 
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force from the fortresses of the mountains, when 
Kb^n A^iz Kok^ took up a strong; position, 
where the rebels could not assail him. The 
enemy, having no other choice left, resolved on 
going to Ahmadibdd, with the expectation of 
either possessing themselves of that place, or of 
being able to draw the Khdn from his position, 
and bring on a battle. They therefore marched 
with this intent; bnt Kbin Aefz Kokd, well 
aware of their plans, set out for Abmad&bdd 
late in the day, when the enemy could not at¬ 
tack him; and, after marching all night, entered 
the city next morning. On tbat very night, 
Mohammed Husain Mirzi, having been de¬ 
feated and driven from Khambdyat, passed near 
Khin Adz KokAs troops; when some of his 
baggage fell into possession of the latter. The 
Mirzi himself, now quite ruined, kept at a 
greater distance, and went to join the sods of 
Shir Kbdn Faolidi. 

The account of Mohammed Husain Mirzd's 
defeat is the following- When Kutbu-d-din Mo¬ 
hammed Khdn, with Sayyid Hdmid Khdn Bo- 
khdri, reached Khambdyat, the S^irzi engaged 
the imperial party, with the few men he bad, but 
was defeated and quite mined. The victors, 
thinking that they had done enough in defeating 
him, made no subsequent effort iu pursuit: for, 
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had th^y done ao. they must have taken him 
prisoner. The latter, at length, formed a junc¬ 
tion with the other rebels, and made every eSbrt 
to reach Abmadibid; but, three days haviog 
been spent by the Gujarktia in debating what 
ought to be done, Khan Asia KokA by great 
exertions, had in that time strengthened the 
place. The Gujar4t nobles, at length, anived 
before it, when coadnual skirmishes followed 
betwixt the imperial troops and the enemy. No 
general engagement, however, took place, as 
Kh£n Axis Koka had not confidence in his own 
followers, nor in those of Ratbu-d-din Mo¬ 
hammed Ehio. He was, moreover, dissuaded 
from engaging the enemy, as the Emperor had 
particularly cautioned him against risking a 
battle ID the event of disturbances, and re¬ 
quested that he would send to him immediately. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TBI AllIVAl OrrBSBVPttCPB, LK SIKS D4T&PaOV TtfSU^T OT 

TUB?! AT fArHPda 


The Emperor, on hearing of the disturbances 
in Gujarit, determined to proceed to that 
quarter, with all possible expedition; and, as 
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the shortness of the time would sot allow of 
much preparation for the journey, he opened 
the doors of the treasury, to distribute as pre¬ 
sents larg;e sums of money among^ his attend¬ 
ants. He also issued a mandate that the chiefs 
of M41wa should expeditiously enter GujarAt; 
after which he himself set out, for that quarter, 
ad.55 on Sunday the 24th« of Rabi-ul-awaJ, 
in the year of the Hijra 981, A.D. 1673, beings 
accompanied by a few faithful and select at¬ 
tendants, who were mounted on swift camels, or 
fleet horses. 

On Monday the 25th, he arrived at Hdns; 
and, proceedings by Moiszibid, pitched his tents 
at Ajmir, on the following Tuesday, when he 
visited the tomb of Moayyanu-d-din Chfstf. On 
Wednesday he was at Mirthh^; from whence he 
went forward the same night; and, after halting 
to rest a little at Sojat, arrived, the following 
morning, in the neighbourhood of Banhiriah, 
which is a dependency of Jalore. Early on the 
morning of Friday, he reached Jalore; and, 
having halted there to the middle of the follow¬ 
ing night, he proceeded on a fleet steed, till he 
displayed his banners at the town of Disa, on 
the following Monday. Here Shih Ali Lingd, 

Hie in the life of MlrzA Aeis Koki, uye 

it wu the 4th of this month. 
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was in authority at PataD> od the part of 
Rbin Rilio. paid his respects to the Emperor. 
His Hig^hoess, having resolved not to go to 
Patan, ordered Rho&Jah GfaUsn-d'din to join 
him, with the troops from thence; and, after 
leaving this place, arri red at the town of Bili* 
s^ah about noon, where the troops encamped. 
Here Eh&n Kllan, Wazfr Eh4n, and Shih 
Fakhru-d-dio, with the troops prerioosly sent 
to prevent disturbances, then openly manifested, 
came and paid their respects, they having 
halted at Patan, on account of the dangers 
on the road. 

The troops were now furnished with every 
thing they required. The Emperor, accom- 
panied by a guard of a hundred horsemen, left 
this place on the evening of the same day, after 
sending a messenger to Ahmad4bid, in order to 
tell the besieged that, as he was near at hand, 
they might prepare for war, and join him on 
bis arrival. He continued to proceed on horse¬ 
back at a quick pace, and arrived, a little after 
daybreak of Tuesday, at the town of Chotinah, 
which is a dependancy of Karri. A party of the 
enemy, stationed there under the command of 
Auli4 Kbis, a follower of Shir Khkn Faolidi, 
thinking that the imperial troops were those of 
Kh&n Kilin from Patau, came out and pre- 
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pared for battle; but tiie former, haviug been 
ordered out against them, killed many; though 
the remainder, who fled, took shelter in the fort. 
The army was anxious to take tlie place; but 
the Emperor, who came up at this time, told 
them that he had not exerted himself, and taken 
all this trouble, in order to capture so insig¬ 
nificant a fortification, since he had come to 
punish the rebels of Gujarit, and that, after 
such had been accomplished, this fort would 
be captured without any difficulty. The troops 
were therefore ordered to quit the place, and 
continue to advance. 

On Wednesday, when he had come to within 
three koss of Ahmad4b4d, he sent forward Asif 
Kh4n, in order to tell Kh4n Azis Roki the glad 
tidings of his approach, that be should be 
prepared accordingly. As the army now ap¬ 
proached the enemy, he put on his armour, and 
mounted a white charger; at which time Riji 
Bhagwdnd^ came up, and congratulated him 
on the conquest of Gujarit, saying that he had 
observed three signs of his being victorious— 
1st, that the Emperor should be mounted on 
horseback at such a time—2nd, that the wind 
should be blowing from the rear of the troops, 
and wafting their inclinations against the faces 
of the enemy—Srd, that crowds of crows and 
kites continued to follow him. 
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The Emperor was pleased at these remarks ; 
and, having thus terminated his march, in the 
space of nine days, prepared for battle, on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 5th of Jumidi'S-s^i. As he ap¬ 
proached the enemy, and saw do appearance of 
the Gujar4t troops under Kh4n Azis Koki join¬ 
ing him, he ordered the war-dram to be beaten. 
The enemy, proud of their numbers, amounting 
to more than twenty thousand persons, had 
closely invested the place, and were looking for 
Shir Khan Paoladl joining them. They were 
now, however, distressed by the arrival of the 
imperial troops, who were, at this tame, ordered 
to CTO^ the river in the order of formation they 
were then in. When the nobles beheld the 
numbers of the Gojarit army, they hesitated to 
advance. At this time, six hundred of the 
enemy’s horsemen, having retired from Sirkej, 
came into view of the imperial mnsketmen, such 
as SUbihan, Kaddam Kuli, and Ranjit, who 
were ordered by the Emperor to direct a fire 
against them. The enemy, not able to make a 
stand, hastened to take shelter behind their in* 
trenchments. 

The GujarAt troops, on first hearing the sound 
of the imperial trumpets an d w ar-drums. thought 
that either Shir Khin Paol^i had arrived, or 
that the troops of Khan Ril&n had come from 
Patan to assist Khin Aaiz Koka. Mohaxomed 
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Husain distracted with the noise, advanced 

before the others, and demanded in a loud voice 
to know of Sabh^ Knli Turk, then on the bank 
of the river, What troops were these ? To this 
the Turk replied (on seeing that the enemy were 
panic-struck), *' Behold this anny is commanded 
by the Emperor in person, and why do you 
abide to ask the question ?” To this the other 
answered, “What! do you wish to intimidate 
me, by telling me this is the Emperor ? And 
if this be he, where are his elephants and large 
army? Besides, ofily fourteen days have elapsed 
since my spies came from the capital of Fat’h- 
ptir, and left him there/’ The Turk then said, 

The Emperor, with a devoted few, had made 
the journey in nine daysand the other, con¬ 
vinced that be spoke the truth, hastened back 
to his own camp, that the line might be got 
uodcr arms, 

The Emperor, now aware that the enemy had 
remained in complete i^orance of his move¬ 
ments, ordered his troops to cross the river with¬ 
out delay. As he was anxiously looking for the 
junction of Khin Kilin’s troops from Patan, 
some one said, “ that aa the Gujaxit army was 
numerous, he had better remain on this side of the 
river till the troops from Abmad&bid came up/' 
To this the Emperor replied, "The enemy being 
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now aw&re of our c^oDditioo, wh^t time is there 
for deldy» and what necessity is there for waiting 
longer in expectation ? for, had we rested our 
hopes on external parade, what cansewas there 
for all this haste in conoiog here T’ As his sol* 
diers were cautious, and looked to consequences, 
they still hesitated to pass the river, and pat off* 
the time by speaking and jesting with the Em¬ 
peror. The latter, soon after, observing their 
spirit roosed, plunged into the stream with a 
few select friends; and, at this very time, having 
taken olf bis helmet, gave it to Ri.ji Dcva 
Chand, whom he ordered to accompany him. 
While they were ridihg along at a quick pace, 
the helmet by chance fell, and the Emperor 
remarked that this was a good omen of the road 
being open before him. To give weight to this 
prediction, some person brought the head of one 
of the enemy, on which the nobles overcame 
their scruples, and began to pass the river. 

Succeeding this, Mohammed Husain Mirzi 
advanced to oppose their passage, and gave 
command of his right to Duli Kh&n, who had 
the Abyssinians and Gnjaritis; whilst be en* 
trusted bis hh to Mohammed Ebin Faolidi, 
who had a large body of Afgblii^. His centre 
was occQpied by Sb4h Min&, supported by the 
Abyssinians and people of Ma*war4*ul*Nahr. 



The Emperor, after crossiiig the river, took 
his station oi) a rising ground, and waa look* 
ing at the troops, when Asif Khan came to say 
that Mirzl, Az(z Koki, though not aware of the 
imperial army being so close, was now ready to 
join them. These troops had not, hovfever, yet 
come up, when part of the enemy’s troops ap¬ 
peared from among the trees. On this occasion, 
as Mohammed Ktih Khin Tirkhin, and several 
other bowmen had retired, after a slight skir¬ 
mish, the Emperor, addressing Rij4 Bbagwin* 
dis, observed, “ that, though the army of the 
enemy might be numerons, God’s favour was on 
his side; and that it behoved all who were with 
him to make a simultaneous and determined 
attack on the red ensigns of the former, without 
fearing the result, as he felt assured of Moham¬ 
med Husain Mfrzi having adopted the red 
canopy to establish bis claim to the throne. 

Mohammed Husain Mirz^ advancing at a 
brisk pace, was at this time a considerable way 
before the rest of the troo{«. Shih Kiili Khin 
Muharram, and Husain Khin, saying it was 
the period for making a charge, the Emperor 
remarked that, as yet, the distance between 
them and the enemy was too great. He then 
gave orders that, after advancing in a firm aod 
compact line till they met the latter, they should 
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make a chaise. The line^ however, bei og: broken 
in the advance, some of the troops oh the right 
gave way- on coming to close qaarters, and just 
as the Emperor was about to charge. But 
Happh Giinio calling ont the word, the charge 
and shoot of *'AUah Akbar!" became general. 
One of the enemy’s own elephants, frightened 
by a rocket, happening at this time to rush into 
tbeir own ranks, threw the whole into confusion, 
when the Emperor was left standing on the 
plain, with onlyTkri Chand and BaJawil Khin 
by his side. 

Mohammed Husain Mirsi, with a consider- 
able body of men, now made an attack on some 
of the imperial troops, when a trooper, riding 
up to the Emperor, struck bis horse on the head 
with a sword, and made the animal rear. His 
Highness, however, holding on by his left hand, 
kept his seat, and speared bis opponent. Ano¬ 
ther, also, threw a spear at him, but, missing 
his aim. immediately fled; and a third, who 
made an attack, was speared by a Gdjar. 
The imperial main body now joined the Em¬ 
peror, who placed bimself in tbe centre, and 
ordered a general charge to be made. This was 
immediately obeyed, and Mohammed Husain 
Mirzk being taken, the victory was complete. 

The troops subsequently marched to Ahmad- 
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and Mohammed Husain Mirzi, when 
brought before the Emperor, was given over in 
charge to RijiMdn Singh Darbiri. TheMfrzA’s 
foster-brother, Shaikh Maddu, having been also 
brought before Akbar, at this time, was speared 
by him on the spot, for having been concerned 
with the Mirzi in rebellion- 
The day was far spent, when as yet Kh6n 
Aziz Kokl bad not come up; and auothei* large 
body of tlie enemy came in sight. The greater 
pai't of the imperial troops, having dispersed in 
different directions, left the Emperor attended 
by only a hundred followers. The enemy, how* 
ever, without making a stand, fled in the direc¬ 
tion of MahmddA.bid; when it was ascertained 
that these were the followers of Ikhtiyaru-l- 
Mulk. As the small party of the imperial troops 
became alarmed on seeing this body, his High¬ 
ness gave orders to sound the war-drums and 
trumpets, whilst he encouraged his men by 
placing himself in the centre. The person whose 
duty it was to beat the war-drum was so over¬ 
come with fear, that he neither heard the Em- 
perot.’s orders nor sounded the drum, till roused 
by the point of a spear. During this confu¬ 
sion, R&i Singh, at the instigation of Riji 
BhagwindAs, put Mohammed Husain Mfrzi to 
death. 

z 
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This body had beta inrestiog: Ahmad4b4d. 
as wouJd appear, and had kept Khin Aiiz 
Kok4, with Kutbu-<l>dia Mohammed Khin 
from joiniDg the Emperor. Duiing; these coo- 
tests, the imperial troops lost about a hundred 
men, and the enemy twelve hundred. 

Khin Aexz Koki and bis troops at length 
arrivedi when the Emperor, much pleased, em¬ 
braced the Khin at meeting. The Gnjarit no¬ 
bles subsequently came np to pay their respects; 
and Sohrib Tiirk, having presented the head of 
Ikhtiyiro-l-Mulk, at this time, was praised for his 
conduct. Orders were now issued that the heads 
of the slain rebels shoold be bnilt into a pyramid, 
in order that it might serve as an example of 
terror to the people and a lesson to the nobles. 

The Emperor, after entering Ahmadibid, 
issued a proclamation annoancing his success to 
all the neighbouring districts. After dismissing 
several persons presented to him at this time, 
he was informed that one of the Gujar4t poets 
had found the date of his coming in the words 
KoAri Gt^<tr<U dmadah, *' The scourge of Gu- 
jar4t has come.’' The poet, on being sent for, 
was asked why be bad been g^iiJty of such dis¬ 
respect, when the same denied faaviug used these 
words, but that he bad found the date in this 
-sentence, ShdAi Gujardi dmaddh, “ The Prince 
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of Gujarat bas come.” He was accordingly 
dismissed with a present. 

The imperial head-quarters were now fixed 
at I timid Khia’s former residence; where the 
mode of governing the country was agreed upon. 
Shih Mirzi having fied to Bhroch, Kutbu-d-din 
Mohammed Khin, Ndrang Khdn, and some 
others, were sect there; whilst Riji Bhagwin- 
dis and Shih Kdli Rhin were sent with a large 
army to punish the Rini of f dur. The govern¬ 
ment of Patau was entrusted to Khin Rilin ; 
while Dholka and Dhandukah were given in 
jigfr to Wazir Rhin. It was also ordered that 
the country of Sorath, then in possession of 
Amin Khin Ghori, should be allowed to remain 
with him. But, after the imperial troops 
marched, Wazir Khan hastened into Sorath, 
and endeavoured to wrest the country from the 
latter. He fought several battles, but, not 
being successful in the attempt, returned to 
Court. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF TBS SKFeiOB TO HIS CAFITAT. APTSB C0I«P1:R- 
VBV OOVERKU8NT OF OOjXrAT ON ERAK AZIZ EOeA A 
SBCOHD Tltf^ 

Akbar, after having settled in eleven days the 
whole offers of Gujarit, set out for his capital 

z 2 
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iKhAHM on Saturday the 12 th of Jumidi'Ul* 
awal, and carried along with him Sayyid H&- 
mid, his family and domestics. The first day’s 
march was to3£ahmud4b4d,tbenextto Dholka; 




where, haring halted a day, he gare Khin 
Asis Kok4 leave to return. Alter coofeiringon 
Kho ^ab of he 

promoted him to the important situation of pay¬ 
master in Gujar&t; in which office he was to 
be guided by the provincial governor's advice. 
Here all the important affairs of the province 
were finally arranged; and the Emperor marched 
from thence to Karki. From this he went to 
Sidhpur, in two marches; and halted tiU the 
capture of Bamagar, and the seisure of Aulii 
Kbin, by the troops sent under R4j4 Bhagw4n* 
dis, were reported to him. ^He ^en continued 
his jOTir ney; a nd sent R&ji Todar Mall to in- 
vestigate and pur ify the revenue settlement of 
iGujar&L It was expected that the R4jA from 
[Pus great experience, would fix the assessment 
at what was jast; and that, when the same had 
been arranged, without observing a selfish or 
avaricious policy, he would submit it to the Em¬ 
peror, for the future guidance of the revenue 
accountants in a]] that concerned the military 
or the cultivators. He accordingly amended 
the revenue settlement of the country in a very 
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short time, and, returning to the imperial pre¬ 
sence, delivered his account of it into the regis¬ 
ter offic^ 

The Emperor, interested in the welfare of the 
Gujarat nobles who had served him, conferred 
the rank of one thousand horse on Itim&d Khdn, 
trJiJS in the year of the Hijra 983, A.D. 1576. 
As the same was celebrated for prudence and 
outward parade, he was also entrusted to ar¬ 
range and decorate the imperial darhdr; having 
the traffic in jewels and ornaments connected 
therewith .particularly confided to him. His 
SOD, Shir Khin, also received the rank of four 
hundred; Alagh Ehin Habshi had similar rank, 
and a J^ir conferred on him: and Maliku-s- 
Shark was honoured with a command at the city 
of Thinesar. 

/Some districts of Gujarit had been already 



and Wajihu-I -Mulk Gujariti was sent as Dfwin 
o f the provin ce. He was, therefore, the first 
collector-general appointed from Dehll) Some 
orthe Emperor's ladies, in this same year, went 
to Mekka, having come through Gujarit ;dnd 
Khin Xziz Koki returned by order to Court) 

A regulation had been passed, previously to 
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the Kh4n*8 return, that the different troops of 
cavalry, in the service of g^vemment, should be 
specially marked. Khko Ails Koki waa, there¬ 
fore, the first who was to carry into effect this 
order, on his arrival at Court: sbcehe, being 
the greatest of the nobles, might, hy commencing 
this practice, leave no room for others to cavil. 
Presaming on his intimacy, however, he did not 
comply with the order; and, retiring to a solitary 
place, in a garden near Agra, commenced a 
hermit's life. The Emperor,* in deference to the 
feelings of the Kb&o's mother, and oat of regard 
to his own services,' wished to send him bach to 
Gujarit, if he wonld repent of his ungracious 
condnet; bat the same showed bis independence 
by telling the Emperor that, having now renoun¬ 
ced a soldier's life, he mtist be numbered among 
his well-wishers. 

being absolutely necessary that Akbar 
should now otherwise provide for the government 
of Gujarit, he conferred this office ou Mirza 
y\ Kbin, the son of Beirim Khhn, who bad then 
Uhe rank of four tbonsand horse, and afterwards 
obtained the exalted title of Kh&n Khinio, or 
c hief of the nobl^ ^a*lr Khin, Mir A14-ud- 
din Kazwinf, Sayyid Muzaffir, and Prligd^s, 
were sent to accompany and assist LIk 'but, 
being yet in the flower of his youth, and this the 
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first service be had ever performed, he was or¬ 
dered to follow the advice of the former io all 
things. At the same time, Mir Ald-^d-din was 
made Araio of the province. 

(t»r^dds, who was one of the 
government writers, was next apgoiDted.Diif4n, 
in place o f Wajlho-l-M ulk. In the month of 
Rabrus-s&ni of the same year, the imperial stand¬ 
ards arrived at Ajmir, when Wazlr Kb&u left 
Gujarfit to meet the Emperor, and was made 
deputy governor of the provinc^ Sayyid Hi- 
shim and Rii Singh were ordered, on this occa¬ 
sion, to remain at the town of Nadote, and to 
keep in subjection the refractory of that quarter. 
A suitable army was also sent to subdue fdur; 
and Tarsi Kbin, who was at this time com¬ 
mandant of Patan, captured the fort of Sirohi. 

In the year of the Hijra 984, A.D. 1576, Ka- 
lij Khfin, government clerk of S(irat, received 
permission to accompany the caravan, going on 
a pilgrimage to the Hij&z. The R&j4 of fdur, 
being overwhelmed by the ninltitude of the im¬ 
perial army, took refuge in the mountains; but 
at length, advancing to give the latter battle, 
sustained a defeat, tdur was at the same time 
taken. 

^kbar, hearing that the country did not pros¬ 
per under the thoughtless administration of 
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Wa%(r Khia, despatched Mut§fpadu>d-Dao]dii 
Rij& M&U into Gujarit, for the purpose 

of bringing; the prove ace ioto^orde^ On the 
latter arriving in the neiglibocirhood of Jalore, 
the Zamind^ of Sirobf waa ioduced to pay him 
a visit, haring been instigated thereto by Pa- 
hir Kh&n Jalori; and as the Sirohi Zamindir 
presented a tribute of five hundred rupees, with 
one hundred gold mohora, Riji Todar Mall 
gave him in return an honorary dress, a jewelled 
head ornament, and an elephant, after making 
an agreement with him, on the part of the DehU 
government, that he was to serve the governor 
of Gujar4t with two thousand cavalry. Bi.j4 
Todar Mall went from thence to Sdrat; and, on 
the way thither, haviog had a meeting at Bhroch 
with the Zamindiir of Rimnagar, who presented 
a tribute of twelve tbonsand rupees four 
horses, he made him suitable presents in return. 
The Zamind4r was at this time permitted to 
assume the rank of fifteen hundred horse, and 
agreed to serve the governor of Oujarit with 
one thousand cavalry. 

Gul Rukh Begnm, daughter of KimrinMiizi. 
and who, as before mentioned, had fled into the 
Dekhan, now returned; and, accompanied by 
her SOD, MuzafBr Husain Mina, with a crowd 
of other rebels, raised disturbances in the coun* 
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try. Wazlr Khiin, having many seditious per¬ 
sons among his followers, was obliged to act 
with great caution; and, having shut himself 
up at Abmadab^, sent a messenger to Riji 
Todar Mall, at Pa tan, acquainting him that he 
had done so. While the enemy’s troops were 
at Sultiopur, in Kbindesh, several of the go¬ 
vernment servants proving faithless, joined them. 
From thence they advanced on Baroda, when 
the imperial Faojdir 6cd without making any 
effort to oppose them. Waair Khin now sent 
Biz Bahadur and the Diw4n Pr4gd4s, with 


troops, to drive back the enemy; but, having 
been met by the latter, in the parganah of Slr- 
tal, they experienced a defeat. These conten¬ 
tions increased the audacity of the rebels ; and, 
though Ritji Todar Mal l had completed the re¬ 
iv e nue settlement of the co antrv. and was abou t 
to leave Patan for the capital, he immediately 
returned to Ahmad ibid, on recewing Wazir 
Khan’s letter^ After his arrival there, he iodu- 


ced Wazir Kh^n to leave the fort and prepare 
for war. The imperial troops were only four 
koss from Baroda, when the enemy fled to 


Khambiyat; where they were opposed by thp 
force under Sayyid H4shim, chief of the govern¬ 
ment exchequer- The latter, having been 
sevci'ely wounded on this occasion, shut himself 
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up in the citadel, and wag besieged by the rebels; 
who were closely followed in their flight to 
Khambiyat. When the imperial troops arrived 
there, the enemy abandoned the siege and re¬ 
tired on Jiina^arh; but the former, continuing 
the pursuit, overtook the rebels nearDholka; 
where an engagement was fought, in which se¬ 
veral women, dressed in men's clothes, acted the 
part of bowmen, and shot their arrows. The 
engagement was fiercely contested by both sides; 
but the rebels, who at length gave way, took to 
flight. On this occasion many of the latter were 
either kilted or taken prisoners, among whom 
were several women who had been employed as 
archers. 

RijA Todar Mall, after collecting the pri¬ 
soners and plunder, sent the whole to the 
Emperor, in charge of his son SidhAri, and left 
GujarAt for the capital. On the road thither, 
be received « visit from RAnA SAhsmall, Zamin- 
dix of DungarpAr, when this chief was pre¬ 
sented with an honorary dress, and the rank of 
two thousand five hundred cavalry. He was 
also permitted to take leave at Mirtha, after 
having agreed to serve in the province of Gu- 
jatAt. 

Subsequently to Todar Mali’s departure for 
the coital, a set of robbers, who had assembled 
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about Muzaffir Husain Mirzi> plundered the 
city of Khacobiyat; and, as many opulent mer¬ 
chants dwelt there, they thus obtained posses¬ 
sion of much wealth and Taluables. Wazir 
Khin now left AbmadAbid to pursue them; bat, 
learning; on the way that the enemy were in 
great force, and suspecting the fidelity of his 
own troops, be returned to Ahmadibid, and 
there shut himself up in the citadel. Many of 
bis followers deserted him on the march, and 
joined the enemy; who, at length, appearing 
with all the parade they could exhibit, invested 
Ahmad ibid. 

Wazir Khin, at this time, suspecting several 
of his followers, put them in chains; and, by 
encouraging his old and trustworthy servants, 
made every necessary effort to defend the place. 
The men in the citadel, being much frightened, 
were relieved every day from the batteries, 
whilst the Rhin, taking on himself the task of 
going the rounds, remained on the alert. The 
enemy, who had some accomplices among the 
besieged, had At one time applied the scaling 
ladders, and were about to make an assault on 
all quarters, when Mihr Ali, their commander, 
and leader of the rebellion, was luckily shot 
dead. The whole now took to flight, though 
some had even ascended the wall; and the be- 
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sieged, though wavering, did not prove untrue. 
Wazir Kh4n, and those who had been ransomed, 
returned thanks for their unexpected success. 
Muzaffir Husain Mir24, having subsequently 
fled to Khindesh, was seized by Ali Kb4n 
Faruki, and sent to the Emperor Akbar, with 
which ended the rebellion of the Mirz4s^. 


CHAPTER VI. 

^TMB <10VnN»£BtdT OP Sfl&UAltC-lVDiia AHMA£ SFXn, AND TUB Ol' 
OF P&AodX$, with THS FLrOBT AKO UTORK OP MVZA F* 

FIE pvltXfi to ovjaeXt^ 

/ As Waalr Khan had not successfully accom- 
^isbed the settlement of Gujarat, 

Ahmad Khin, gove rnor of M41wa, who had the 
rank of five thousand cavalry, was ordered to 
assume the former government in the end of t^e 
year of Jhe Hijra, §85, AD.1577) The 
following noblecneo, who had permission to ac¬ 
company him thither, were also to assist in the 
administration of the province, namely, K^im 
KhAn Saifu-l-Mulk, Mir Ghiiisu-d^din, Ali Na- 
kib, Kamar Khin, GhAzi KhAn. nephew of Na- 

(^) It iToold Bppe&r, &om FerialitA’s hktorf, that the Mbri 
not dieted up belore a.H;j. dS6, A.D. 1576. 
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kib Khin, Firoz Khto K&btili, Shaikh Mozim, 
and Shaikh Jadid. Wazir Khin^was, at'(^tbis 
time, ordered to subdue the country about Idur. 

*^® Hijra 986, A,D. 
1578, the ladies of the Emperor’s family, who 
had gone on a pilgrimage to Mekka, returned 
in safety; and Shahiba-d-din Ahmad Kh4n waa 
ordered to assist them on their journey to the 
capital. 

As the Emperor was wholly given in these 
days to beneficent acts, he yearly appointed one 
of the nobles as chief of the caravan going to 
Mekka; and supplied him with money and va-.. 
luables, to be given away among the attendants' 
and visiters at that holy place. M(r Abu 
Turfib, who, at this time, obtained permission 
to make a pilgrimage to the Hijiz, was there¬ 
fore made chief of the caravan ; and Itimid 
Khd.n Gujariti was also permitted to accom¬ 
pany it. 

Mir Abu Turib, on returning from this pil¬ 
grimage, brought with him ao impression of the 
Prophet Mohammed's foot, which belonged to 
the temple of Mekka i and, after landing this 
relic at the port of Sdrat, prepared to send it to 
Akbar, then at Fat’hpur. He accordingly ap¬ 
pointed seven or eight hundred people of Hijis 
to accompany it; and, after wrapping it in a 
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portion of the veil which had covered the temple 
of Mekkft, set forward with it in a covered litter. 
Letters were also sent to acquaint the Emperor 
of having obtained this precious prize; when an 
order was issued, complimenting the chief of the 
pilgrims. Instructions were also sent that due 
notice of its arrival within one stage of the royal 
residence should be given, in order that the 
Emperor, to show the relic due respect, might 
advance and welcome its arrival. 

Due notice was accordingly given; when the 
ladies of the Emperor’s family, with all the 
nobles, went out to meet it, and were blessed 
by having'thus made the pilgrimage. All ranks 
flocked to kiss this model of the Prophet's foot; 
and the Emperor, after wrapping it in a splendid 
covering, carried it the distance of a hundred 
feet, in the direction of the city. It was subse¬ 
quently entrusted to the particular charge of 
Mir Abfl Turib, chief of the pilgrims; when all 
the ministers, judges, and principal nobles, re¬ 
lieved each other in conveying it to the foot of 
the throne- This impression of the foot was 
kept for one year contiguous to the palace, and 
here the people made pilgrimages. Bat Mir 
Abtj Turib, having been allowed to go into Gu- 
jarit, about the year of the Hijra 988, 
A D. 1580, requested to carry the foot along 
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widi him, that he might build & temple for it in 
this country, which is, as it were, the gate of the 
holy Mekka. He moreover petitioned that, after 
preparing a place for its reception, be might be 
appointed superintendent of the same. His 
wishes were after some time complied' with ; 
and Mir Aht Thrib conveyed this impression of 
the Prophet’s foot to Asawal, nearAhmad4b4d, 
where, in the course of siz years, he built a 
mosque for it. As must be generally known, 
the same became a place where great numbers 
were wont to walk round in religious veneration: 
and the practice, waa continued for many years. 
But, when disorder and anarchy in Gujarlt had 
rendered Asawal and other places desolate, the 
heirs of Mir Abu Turib brought the sacred foot 
into the city, where it yet remains in their pos¬ 
session. 

Subsequently, Shih Fakhru*d«din was or¬ 
dered to go from Ujain to the government of 
Patan, and to send Tarsu Khin to court. Hhji 
Ibrabim Sirhindl was promoted to the chief- 
justiceship of Gujarat; and Asif Khin, on re¬ 
ceiving the appointment of Bakhshi, was ordered 
first to put the imperial mark on the cavalry of 
Milwa, according to regulation ; and then to do 
the same to those of Gujarit, on arriving there, 
provided the concurrence of Shah4bu-d-din 
Ahmad Khin and Kalij Khim was obtained. 
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A short time after these events, Sult4n Mu- 
z&ffir, who had been kept in close attendance on 
the Emperor, fled to Gujar4t, and remained for 
some time at TarwArf, with the 2amfedAr of 
Rijpipalah, without the circumstance being 
knowtf by Kutbu-d-din Mohammed Khin, then 
at Bhroch- After leaving this place, he took 
up his residence among the Kattis of Karrein, in 
the parganah of Sordhar, one of the dependancies 
of Sorath; where he remained so completely 
concealed, that it was the only period during the 
government of Shahabu-d-din Ahmad Kbin 
when the seditious were at rest, and the people 
in quiet. 

Fat’h KhAn ShirwAni, who commanded the 
troops of Amio Kb An Ghorf, being annoyed at 
bis master, made a proposition to Sbahibu*d* 
din Ahmad Kbin to wrest Jtlnagarh and the 
country of Sorath from the latter, and to render 
it subject to the Emperor, provided he was sup¬ 
plied with troops- Sha b Abu-d-d In Ahm ad Kh An 
accordingly appointed his own brother, MirsA 
KhAn, with four thousand horae, to accompany 
Fat’h KhAn on this expedition. When the troops 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Sorath, Amin 
KhAn Ghori sent a messenger to say that he 
would pay tribute, and mark his cavalry, 
according to imperial regulation, provided a 
sufficient jmr was assigned him for this pur- 
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pose. He also stipulated that they would per¬ 
mit him to retain Junagarh for the sake of his 
dignity, whilst the rest of the country should 
remain with them. To this MIrza Khan an¬ 
swered that such could not be conceded, wititout 
taking Junagarh; and, having afterwards ad¬ 
vanced, captured the city of Juoagarh, named 
Mustafibid, through the efforts of Fat’h Khiin. 
Amfn Khdn Gliori now strengthened the upper 
fort, and took refuge there, Fat’h Khdn, at 
whose instigation this e?q)edition had been 
undertaken, fell sick at this time and died; when 
Mlr^ Khdn, abandoning the siege, marched to 
Manglur, distant twenty koss, where he took 
up a position, having this town between him and 
the enemy. Amin Khdn Ghori, now assisted by 
the Jkm with four thousand cavalry, left his 
stronghold, and hastened to Mangldr; and, on 
his approach, Mlrzl Kh&n, retreating to the 
mountain of Dinar, risked a battle there and 
met with a defeat. The whole of his baggage 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and he himself, 
after having been severely wounded, came to 
Ahmad ibid. 

Shahibu-d-dfn Ahmad Khin now built forti¬ 
fications at Morisah and other towns, where the 
people were disaffected ; and, having there sta¬ 
tioned parties of cavalry, thus completely settled 
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the country. Oa a complaint from the cultiva¬ 
tors of Ahmadibid and several other pat^a- 
nahs, be made a second admeasurement of all 
arable drylands, and brought them into cultiva¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER VII. 


B ODTEKKU BNT 07 ITIN&D LHi K dVjAnATy Wrm THR 
OF AND TUB CATTUBB 09 AIIMAdXbId UY SDLTAN 


KTIZAPPIll. 


■; 

As already related in these pages, ItimAd 
Kbiu obtained permission to proceed to MekJca 
on a pilgrimage; and, returning from thence, 
joined the Emperor. Having had expectations 
held out to him that he would obtain the go¬ 
vernment of Gujar&t when the latter conquered 
the country,Qtimid Kha^made several repre¬ 
sentations on this subject, at the time when 
Sbahibu-d-d(n Ahmad Khin was raised to the 
dignity of governor- Among other things, he 
represented that he was a well-wisher to the 
Emperor, and promised both an increase of 
revenue and prosperity in the province. His 
Highness consequently caused him to be raised 
to the distinguished post of governing Gujarat* 
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about the end of the year of the Hijra 991, A.D. 

158^ aJtliough many of the imperial 
advisers said that he had not the capacity to 
settle the country. But, a promise having been 
passed, and the business settled, the Emperor 
would not listen to them, and accordingly gave 
Itimid Khin permission to go to his govern¬ 
ment. On this occasion, Mfr Ab\i Turib was 
raised to the dignity of Amin, and Rho^ah 
Nizimu-d-dfn Alimad to that of Bakbshi K ^he 
Emperor also appointed Kho&jah Abu-I-Kdsim 
to be collector-gene ra)^ and sent along with 
hirn, as assistants, Mohammed Husain, Shaikh 
Mir, Muzaffir Beg, Mohammed Beg, Mir Mob ^ib- 
ullah, Mir Sharfu-d-dln, Mir Salih, Sliih Beg, 
Mir Hashim, Mir MisAm Bhakri^', Zainu-d-din 
Kamboh, Sayyid Jalil Bhakri, Sayyid Abu 
Is’hik, Faiz-uliah Beg, andPehlwin AliSistini. 

The son of M eh tar Ramazin, superintendent . 
of the perfume department, who was named 
Karra All, was appointed to conduct Shahabu- 
d-din Ahmad Khin to Court, after Itimid 
Khin’s arrival in AbmadibAd, At this tim^, 

lUs U the dUtingoished autW of the history celled the 
T^b«h4tAhbsrl. 

Mir is the Author of a history of Sind, and aswted, 

it >s said. Hi£&ma<d-diu Ahuuid in corDpiliog the Tabahit 
Akbarf. 
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crowds of people cotaplamed against H4ji 
Ibrahim Sirhlndi, chief judge of the province, 
on which the Emperor removed him from office 
and recalled him to Covirt. Clear pi*oofs of his 
crime having been established, he waa imprU 
soned in the fort of Rcntnicbhore. 

When Itimid Kh4n was about to join his go¬ 
vernment, there were several rebellious wretches 
in AhmadAbid, who had been once retainers of 
theMirzas, but, after their overthrow, had con¬ 
tinued in the service of whatever person held 
the government of the province. These people 
watched every fit opportunity for rebellion, and, 
during the government of Wazir Khdn, had 
actively excited an insurrection, which Shahdbu- 
d*dla Ahmad Kbin opportunely put down, 
whilst he entertained several of them in his ser¬ 
vice. Akbar, on then hearing the state of the 
matter, ordered that they should be dismissed 
from service, and expelled that country, and 
that others more trustworthy should be taken 
to replace them. He, in the mean time, marched 
for K^bdl; and Shahibu*d-d(n Ahmad Khin, 
not thinking it advisable to expel them, increased 
their munsubs and jdgirs ; and, by various other 
means, endeavoured to make them contented. 
Orders were again issued for expelling them, 
when Itimhd Khin went to Gujarit; and these 


seditious men, hearing* of the8e> were thinking 
what they should do. Mir Abid, chief of these 
vagabonds, in consultation with Mohammed 
Yi^saf Balkhland KhalilBegBidakbshi, agreed 
that they ought to put Ahmad Khln to death, 
before Itimid Khdn Iiad arrived in Gujardt, and 
that, after electing Muzaffir for their leader, 
they should take possession of Ahmad4b4d. 
One of the mutineers, named JahAngir, informed 
Ahmad KhAn of this iniquitous plot; but he, 
being about to leave the government, made no 
inquiry into the matter, aud merely sent a mes¬ 
sage to Khalil Beg and Mohammed YAsaf, that 
they must quit the city. They perceived that 
by doing so they would strengthen theti* cause, 
and went accordingly to their jAgir at Matur, 
where they began to make preparations. They 
at the same time wrote to Sultin Muzaffir, inti¬ 
mating their submission to him, and requesting 
that he would join them. Mir Abid outwardly 
professed that be was ready (o accompany 
SbahAbu-d-din Ahmad KhAn; but, by secretly 
plotting evil, induced Mc^bul Beg WafAdAr 
and Taimur Husain, chief men about Shah Abu* 
d-din Ahmad KhAn, to unite with him in the 
insurrection. 

At this time,ltimAd Kb An, KhoAjah Abi^-I-KA* 
sim DiwAn, and KhoAjah NizAmu-d-din Ahmad 
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Bftkhshi, arrived at Patan; while Karm All, who 
bad been sent on deputation to Shah4bu*d‘dlQ 
Ahmad Khin, reached Ahmad^bid, along with 
leimiid Kbin’s agent. Shahibu-d-dlo Ahmad 
Kbia, who came forth to meet the horse and 
honorary dress, which accompanied the impe* 
rial commands, conducted Karm AU to the 
city, and, on being made acquainted with the 
Emperor’s instructions, delivered over the keys 
of the town to Itimid Khic’s agent. He also 
caused tbe parties of cavalry to be withdrawn 
from the different posts, which were nearly eighty 
in number ; but, as soon as the troops left, the 
Khlis and Orissiahs destroyed several fortillca< 
tions, and e^ccited disturbances. In the mean 
t^me, SbahibU'd^din Ahmad Kb in, leaving Ah- 
maddb&d, encamped at Osminptir, on the Sa> 
barmatl river, while ItimAd Kh4n, with, the 
others, entered the city. Mir Abed and the 
rebels, in number about five hundred persons, 
took up a position near the reservoir of Batwih. 
The latter sent Itim&d Khin a message, that, 
being in distress, he could not accompany 
Shahibu-d-dln Ahmad Kh6n to Court, but was 
willing to perform whatever service might be 
required of him, provided he was put in posses¬ 
sion of the jiglr formerly belonging to him, and 
that, if the last was; not conceded, he would be 
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under the necessity of following a vagabond 
life. Itlm4d Khan replied, that, though he could 
not, contrary to the Emperor’s orders, assign 
them a j^lr, he would do as much as be had 
personally power to do. These unfortunates 
now became altogether desperate; and, going 
to KhaKl Beg and Mohammed Yusaf, atMdtar, 
joined them in insurrection. 

The force destined to assist Itimid Khdn had 
not yet arrived from the capital; and this offi* 
cer, therefore, deemed it advisable to detain 
Shahibu*d*d(n Abmad Khdn for some days, 
that, by his assistance, lie might act with vigour 
against the disobedient. Wherefore, when 
Sh^h Abu Turib, and Kho^jah Nis4mu-d-din 
Ahmad Bakhshi, went to consult Bhabibu-d*din 
Ahmad Kh4n in this matter, he advised that 
the rebels should have their jigirs on former 
conditions, in order that the peace of the coud* 
try might be preserved. But, if this could not 
be done, he recommended the imperial com¬ 
manders to sow dissension among the mutineers, 
by going against them with a force, before the 
former had been joined by any men of note, or 
were agreed among themselves what to do. To 
this Itim&d Khin replied, that ifShahhbu-d-din 
Ahmad Khdn returned to the city, he would do 
whatever might appear most advisable. Sha- 
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hAbu-d-d(n Ahmad Khin excused himself from 
remainiDg, as he had already expended consi¬ 
derable sums of money on account of the jour¬ 
ney, and as his people, having left the city with 
their families, were distressed and disgusted.' 
I timid Khin, therefore, agreed to assist him with 
money from the government exchequer; but, 
as there was no ready money in the treasury, 
several days were spent in correspondence re¬ 
garding the means of raising the sum wanted. 

Itiuidd Khin, by discu^ing this matter, only 
wished to gain time, and detain the other till 
the troops from the capital bad arrived; after 
which he would abandon him. He therefore 
marched from Ahmadibid, and went to Karki: 
when a crowd of vagabonds, who had collected 
in the parganah of Matur, thinking this a lit 
time for plundering, went into Kahtiwar and 
joined Sultdn Muzaffir. On joining the latter, 
they represented to him the richness of the 
country; and he, through avarice and desire of 
plunder, taking the Karki chiefs along with him, 
turned towards AhmadAbid. The rebels, hav¬ 
ing assembled nearly fifteen hundred Karki 
cavalry, made ail possible expedition till they 
arrived at the town of Dholka, where, having 
encamped, they proposed for the general safety 
to make a night attack on the c^mp of Sb^dii- 
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bu-d-dln Ahmad Khan. Sultaa Muiaffir» how¬ 
ever, wished to to Khambiyat, and plunder 
that populous town. But, when I timid Kbin 
heard that the enemy had arrived at Dholka, he 
lost all self-possessiou, and, not knowing what 
to do, followed Shahibu-d-din Ahmad Khin to 
Karki, with a view of inducing him to return to 
Ahinadibid. The former, after much wavering 
and hesitation, thus committed one grand mis¬ 
take, namely, in leaving the enemy within ten 
koss of the gates, and actually going eighteen 
to seek assistance. This was unwise, as he bad 
no confidential person to whom he could well 
entrust the charge of the city; while the more 
judicious and candid endeavoured to dissuade 
him from such a resolution. He would not lis¬ 
ten to their advice, however ; and, after giving 
his son, Shir Khin, charge of the city, left Ah« 
moddbid for Karki. accompanied by Nizkmu-d- 
din Ahmad Bakhshi. On this occasion be gave 
the city gates in charge to Mir Bhakri, 

Fais-uhah Beg Aka, and Zainu-d*din Kambob, 
while Muj4hid Khin Gujariti was stationed at 
the Rimkhir gate. 

Several of the discontented people of Gojari-t, 
who were in league with the rebels, s^t mes¬ 
sengers to represent his departure in the man¬ 
ner of a flight i and such happy intelligence 
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arrived at the very time when the rebels were 
about to retire, not knowing what to do. They 
now, however* made all possible haste to Ahmad- 
ibid; whilst their numbers continued to in¬ 
crease every minute. On arriving there, they 
made an assault on the Rimkhir gate, and, after 
the interchange of a few blows, entered the city. 
The confusion consequently increased; and 
while Shir Khin, Mir Mis6m, and others, with¬ 
drew from their dangerous situation, the rebels 
plundered everywhere. Sultin MuzafBr, who 
had prayed for the present crisis, entered the 
dwellings of the Gujarit kings, and obtained his 
desire of sitting on their throne. Thus, in an 
instant, this populous city, filled with gold, 
jewels, and fine clothes, was left a prey to plun¬ 
derers. 

Itimid Kh4ii induced Shahfibu-d-din Ahmad 
Khin to return after some preliminary agree¬ 
ment, but, mistrusting the fidelity of some of 
his followers, made them swear on the Koran to 
be faithful. The chief of these ungrateful men 
was the first to join the enemy. 

When the imperial confederates came within 
eight koss of Ahmadibid, they were met by 
Shir Khin, Mir Mfisum Bhakri, and others; 
who separately made known the frightful intel¬ 
ligence of the city being taken. Shabibu-d-din 
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Ahmad Rhiu, on hearing this, was much puz¬ 
zled how to act, and consalted the others in this 
matter. Each having given counsel to the best 
of his ability, it was finally agreed on, that, after 
advancing to Ahmadib&d, they ought to give 
the enemy battle, if the latter would meet them; 
or, if not, that after surrounding the place, they 
must besiege it, until such time as the troops 
from the capital arrived. In effecting this plan, 
they committed an error by carrying along with 
them the men'.s wives and children, instead of 
leaving them in a place of security. 

The imperial party arrived at Osminptir, 
within sight of AhmadibAd, by morning, and 
had just fixed on the ground for encamping, 
when the enemy, aware of their arrival, came 
out, mounted and prepared for battle. Some of 
Shah Abu-d-din Ahmad Kb An’s men were at this 
time engaged in pitching the tents; and others 
were taking care of their families and baggage. 
But, though the main body which came up with 
him were on the alert, nearly two thousand of 
the enemy’s cavalry left the city, and drew up on 
the river bank. Suit An MuzafBr, having there 
taken up bis position in the centre, placed the 
Kahtl chiefs around him, and detached Moham¬ 
med Yusaf BAdakhshi, and Khalil Beg, as his 
advanced guard. ShahAbu-d-din Ahmad KhAn, 
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observing this, quietly mounted his horse, and 
put his troops in order of battle; while Itimad 
Khiin, under a pretence of retaining possession 
of the ford at Osman pur, and of thus preventing 
the enemy passing the river, kept aloof with 
Mir Abfi Tdrib and the Gnjar&t troops, and 
was only looking for an opportunity to fly. 

Shah4bu*d«din Ahmad ECh&u, who had taken 
possession of a rising ground with seven or 
eight hundred cavalry, determined to make a 
stand against the rebels. He therefore detached 
from his centre two hundred horsemen to cross 
the river and make an attack. Though the 
commanders were in league with their oppo¬ 
nents, those under their command twice drove 
back the latter. One of the commanders, named 
Sbaibak, restrained his men from 6ghting, and, 
by constantly sending messages to the enemy, 
continued inviting them to advance. Badr Beg 
Turkmin, who had gallantly exerted himself 
for the Imperialists, was at this time killed; 
when Sbaibak and others, to the amount of 6ve 
hundred, went over and joined the enemy, who 
now crossed the river, 

Shabibu*d-din Ahmad Kh4n, who had not 
more than two hundred horsemen left, endea¬ 
voured to retain his position, and animated his 
companions to repel the enemy’s attack; his 
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horse had, however, received an arrow wpund, 
while several of his relations and brothers had 
fallen around him, and, being attacked by great 
numbers, be was thus reduced to extremiti^. 

Some of his friends at this time seised tbe reins 
of his horse, and forced him from the field of 
battle; when one of the deserters, coining be¬ 
hind, made a blow at him with a sword, from 
which he escaped unhurt- 
The Kahtis and people of the city, who had 
come for plunder, now committed depredations 
on the property of the imperial party, and made 
their wives and daughters prisoners. Money 
and other valuables, with horses and elephants, 
were carried away in the confusion. Sultan 
Muzaffir, thus loaded with plunder, afterwards 
went to Ahmadib^; and took up his abode in 
the citadel; where, with the confidence of a 
great man, he commenced to administer the go¬ 
vernment of Gujar&t; and, having promoted 
Shaibak, who had deserted to him from the 
service of Shah^bu-d-din Ahmad Khdn, assign¬ 
ed him a j6glr. On tlie succeeding day, accom¬ 
panied by several of the rebel chiefs*, be went to 
the principal mosque: and, after causing the 
oration to be read in his own name, sent for 
Shir Khin Faolfidi from Jtinagarh, where he was 
living in disgrace and indigence. This chief • 
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joined Sultin Muzaffir soon after with two hun¬ 
dred ill-mounted horsemen. But, as the latter 
was not quite at ease regarding Rutbu-d-din 
Mohammed KhAn, then in the neighbourhood of 
SultAnpAr and Nadar bar, he left Mir Abid in 
charge of AhmadAbAd, and then marched to 
that neighbourhood. He at the same time sent 
Shir KhAn FaolAdI to keep in check ShahAbu- 
d-din Ahmad Kbin at Patan; and the former, 
having enlisted all the imperial soldiery in this 
part of the country, collected fourteen or fifteen 
thousand men in the course of a fortnight. 

SooQ after this, the force sent to assist ItimAd 
KhAn, amounting to two thousand men, joined 
ShahAbu-d-din Ahmad KhAn at Patan, and the 
Imperialists, after strengthening the garrison 
there, represented the state of affairs to Court. 
Rutbu-d-din Mohammed KhAn, hearing of 
these events, marched by successive stages to 
Baroda. During this confusion, aa Sayyidu-d- 
Daolat, the servant of Kalian RAo, of Kham- 
biyat, had collected troops and seized on this 
place, be thus obtained a considerable sum of 
money; and, after increasing his force to four 
thousand men, acquainted SultAn Muzaffir of 
what he had done. SultAn Muzafhr gave him 
the title of Rustam KhAn ; and, presenting him 
with an honorary dress, wrote him in reply to 
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remain where he was, until sent for. Moreover, 
Aulii Khin, a servant of Shir Khfiji Faol&di, 
excited an insurrection at the town of Chot^nJih; 
and, as Mohammed Beg, then in his neighbour¬ 
hood, had defeated him, Shir Khin Faolidi 
sent his son-tn-law, Husain Khan, to assist him. 
The Imperialists, under Mohammed Husain, 
and Kho^jab Ni^^mu-d-din Ahmad Bakhshi, 
had by this time joined Mohammed Beg, who 
now came up with the enemy and defeated 
them. Shir Khan Fao]4di, hearing of this 
event, advanced in turn, when Itim&d Khin, 
and Shahibu-d-din Ahmad Khin, resolving to 
remain at Patan, sent the son of the former, 
with others of the imperial troops, to oppose 
him. The contending parties met within 
eighteen miles of Patan, where the rebels were 
defeated, and the son-in-law of Shir Kbin Fao¬ 
lidi killed- 

Sultan Muzafhr, as already mentioned, had 
marched against Kutbu-d-din Mohammed Khin 
from Ahmadibid. $ayyidu*d«Daolat, on this 
occasion, joined him in the neighbourhood of 
Nariid, with four thousand men from Kham- 
biyat; while Kutbu-d-dln Mohammed Khin, 
detaching Mohammed Afial and Mohammed 
Mirak to guard the ferries of Khin pur and 
•V ankinir, ordered them to prevent the enemy 
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from <?r<«sing: the Tapti. These commanders, 
who were secretly in league with rebels, fled 
after a little skirmishing, when Sultan Mgzaflir 
came to the ford at Khinpflr. 

Kutbu-d-dln Mohammed Kh4n now shut 
himself up in the walled town of Baroda, with 
some trusty followers; while the enemy, advan¬ 
cing, besieged the place. Though twenty thou¬ 
sand home and foot of lUjphts or Ktilis had 
collected around Mutaffir, Kutbu-d-din Mo¬ 
hammed Khdn, nevertheless, held out die fort 
against them for twenty-two days; and exerted 
himself to the utmost, as he could not trust his 

own men. At this time, Mohammed Mirak and 
% 

Chirkash Kh^n Rumi sent, irom the trenches, 
to tell Musaffir that, as they were there watched 
by the imperial spies, he must, under pretence 
of concluding a peace, send for them, along 
with Zainu-d-din Kamboh, Sayyid Jal^lBhakri, 
and Kho4jah Yahy^, the agent of Naorang 
Kh^; and that, if after imprisoning them and 
Kboijah Yahyi, he would put the other two to 
death, he might attack the fort on the succeed¬ 
ing day, without meeting with any opposition 
from the troops of Kutbu-d-din Mohammed 
Khin, SultAn Muzaffir followed the advice of 
these dissemblers; and, as Kutbu-d-din Mo¬ 
hammed Kb4n sent him a deputation of the 
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five persons mentioned, he instantly iuiprisonecl 
them, and caused Zainu*d-din Kamboli to be 
• put to death the same day, by ordering that he 
should be trodden under the feet of an elephant. 
Sa)ryid Ahmad Bokh4rI, however, having inter¬ 
ceded for Sayyid Jal41 Khan, obtained his re¬ 
lease, and carried him to bis own house. 

Succeeding this, Sulthu Musaffir, mounting 
his horse, gave orders to surround the fort, when 
the besiegers, having closely invested the town 
with the guns brought from Ahmadibid, Kut- 
bu-d-din Mohammed Kh4n thought his followers 
had quite deserted him, and shut himself up in 
the citadel. The next day, Sultin Musaffir 
took an oath that he would not injure Kutbu* 
d-din Mohammed Khin’s person; and, after 
making a compact to this effect, sent for him. 
Kutbu-d-din Mohammed Khan, thus reduced to 
extremities, visited Sultin Muzaffir, who in¬ 
stantly imprisoned him, and soon after put him 
to death, along with his sister's son, Jalilund- 
dim 

Sultin Muzaffir, after remaining at Baroda 
for two days, marched to the neighbourhood of 
Bhroch; where the mother of Kuthu-d-dfn Mo* 
bammed Kh4n and several slaves were residing. 
On the third day after Muzaffir had encamped 
before Bhroch, the slaves, proving traitorous, 
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left the fort, and, having gone to visit tlie Sul- 
tka, delivered to Kim the keys of the place. By 
this means the whole treasure and.effects of 
Kutbu-d-d(n Mohamtned Khin fell into his 
hands- Sultan Muzaffir remained at Bhroch 
fifteen days; but, during that time, having 
heard that Mirzi KhJiii, son of Beir&m Khdn,, 
was marching on Ahmaddbid, he suddenly de¬ 
camped, and moved to that quarter. 


CHAPTER vnr. 

OOVBDNMeNTOPWiftZiKKiK VITHTBB nSFRBT UtMVZAFFIR, 
AND CAmaSOV TBBSZiaTATtOtf OFMfRsX SrXn 

TO TBS RANK OP PIPE TROD&AND. A^D TMB TITLt Op KB/n KhAjiXk. 
M JTH TRB POC.VPATIOW OP THS PaVH At tHK TOWW WHBBO 

THB SAtTLB ^AB POUGRT, TtlB OP KBO^AH AB^-^xX 

8IU, AND TIT6 OllDSS POK ADOPTING THB ulsi SlU IK THB COVN* 
TBYOP HIHDliaTANl' 

The news of the Gujarat insurrection having 
t "‘liff* reached the Emperor, in the end of 
A. H(j. 991, A.D. 1583, at a time when the im¬ 
perial standards turned eastward, the govern¬ 
ment of the province was conferred on Mirzi 
Khin, son of Beirim Khin, who, then only a 
youth, had been brought up through the favour 
and kindness of Akbar- Several brave and 
enterprising leaders, such as RiiDurga, Medini 
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R4i, Shaikh Kabir, entitled Shujaat Kh^n, and 
Nasib Khin, who were sent to assist Mint 
Kh^D, were ordered.to take the direct road 
to Gujardt. Kalij Kbdn and Naorang* Khdn 
were, moreover, ordered to proceed by tlie way 
of Mdlwa; and, entering Gujarit by that route, 
to take along with them all who were com¬ 
manding In these parts. Sukdn Muzaffir, hear¬ 
ing of Mirza Khdn's intended march, returned 
to Ahmadibid. 

Shahibu-d-d(n Ahmad Khin, and the impe* 
rial nobles then at Patan, on learning that 
Mirzi Khin was approaching, sent forward a 
messenger to him, and soon after joined him at • 
Mirthi. Mirsi Khin, judging wisely, did not 
generally make known the unfortunate fate of 
Kutbn-d-dln Mohammed Khin; but, having 
called the different leaders, asked their advice, 


when every one gave it to tlie best of his abi¬ 
lity. It was at length settled that they, trust¬ 
ing to the good fortune which had ever accom¬ 
panied the imperial cause, must expeditiously 
bring on a battle; and, having made the neces¬ 


sary dispositi ons, they exerted themselves to do so. 


Muiwns Sultin Muzaffir, on the 9th of Mu- 

A. 

harram, A. Hij. 992, A.D. 1584, ad¬ 


vancing with a-large force and many guns, took 


up a position at Mobammednagar, contiguous 
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to Osminpur, on the baiik of the Sabarraati 
river, where he waited their attack. Min:4 
Kh4ri accordingly proclaimed publicly that they 
must immediately engage the enemy; but, 
expecting that the army from M41wa would 
soon join him, he delayed the attack for some 
days, and marched, on the 11th of the same 
month, to the to^n of Sirkej. Here he en¬ 
camped OQ the banks of the Sabarmati, having 
the town on one da ok and a grove of trees on 
the other. 

At first, ^ paity of the enemy came and made 
a night attack, but returned without accom¬ 
plishing their wishes- The expected arrival of 
the Milwa troops was currently rumoured 
abroad; and SuItAn Muzaffir, thinking the pre¬ 
sent a fit opportunity for marching from Mo¬ 
hammed uagar, crossed the river, and began 
skirmishing. The imperial army now necessa¬ 
rily made its dispositions, and hastened to op¬ 
pose the enemy; but, as its front rank and 
right fiank were passing a small stream, whose 
banks were covered with bi*ushwood, they fell 
into confusion- Notwithstanding this, having 
soon after engaged their opponents, they be¬ 
haved gallantly. Mirzi Khin, who, with five 
hundred horsemen and one hundred elephants, 
bad taken up a position, and was watching the 
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recent manifestations of the imperial good for¬ 
tune, beheld Sultin Muzaffir, with fire or six 
thousand cavalry, confidently occupying the 
plain, and saw that there were evident sig^is of 
the enemy proving victorious. 

Several of Mirzd Khin’s friends wished him 
at this time to leave the scene of action ; but be, 
deeming such conduct pusillanimous, deter¬ 
mined to maintain his ground, and urged his 
men forward- On this the elephants threw the 
enemy’s army into disorder; and Sultin Muzaf- 
fir, giving all up as lost, took to flight, Several 
of his associates fled along with him to Mahmud- 
ibid, on the banks of the Mahindri river; and, 
though his whole army was dispersed, and 
many had been killed by the sword, the Impe¬ 
rialists could not follow him, as the day was 
now far spent. These events happened on the 
{S.ust of Muharram in the above year. 

On the day of Sult4n Muzaffir’s defeat, Kalij 
Khin, Shaxff Kh&n, and Naoraug Kh6n, from 
Mitlwa, arrived at Baroda, and, having there 
received intelligence of the victory, halted. 
Naorang Kh&n detached Mirzi Zihid to obtain 
possession of Bhroch; but Hiji Beg Chirkaah 
and Nasir Kh&n, who had charge of the trea¬ 
sure in the place, closed the gates and attacked 
the Imperialists. 
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Sultin MuzafRr, after his flight, webt to 
Khamb&yat, where, having raised a money 
contribution from the merchants and inhabit¬ 
ants, be collected ten or twelve thousand vaga¬ 
bonds, by distributing his gold to all discon¬ 
tented and seditious characters. The cultiva¬ 
tors, abo, thinking he was the lawfully-born 
prince, exhibited proofs of their fidelity, and 
were joining lum from all quarters- 
Kh4n, receivinginteJligence of these things, left 
Ahmadib^d in charge of Sayyid Kisiro, who 
had been wounded, and, witli the intention of 
dispersing the rebels, marched, on the 2d of 
Jd.Vbm. SaPar, against Sultan Muaaffir, having 
at the same time ordered the troops of M41wa, 
then besieging Bhroch, to join him. 

The enemy detached Sayyidu-d-Daolat, with 
a force, to Dholka, and the sons of lkhtiyiru-1- 
Mulk, with Mustafa Khio Shlrwini, to Mah- 
mbdibid. The M&lwa commanders, with their 
troops, joined Mlrzii Kh&n at the town of 
BarayAh; and Sultfin Mutaffir, hearing of this, 
left Khambfiyat, and marched to Baroda, 
Mfrzi K\xkn pursued him to the latter place, 
whence be despatched Naorang Khin against 
Sayyidu-d-Daolat, whilst he himself coutinued 
the pursuit of Suit6.n Muzafflr. The enemy at 
length resolved to risk a battle, when victory 
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declared for the Imperialists, after some sharp 
work OQ both sides. Naorang Kh^u, having 
also proved victorious, joined the main body; 
and Sult4n Mazafiir, crossing the Nerbuddah, 
took refuge among the mountains of Ilmniyah. 
The imperial commanders, at the town of 
Nadote (Nandode), now put their troops in mo¬ 
tion, with the intention of extirpating the vaga¬ 
bonds, several of whom, alter having separated, 
came and visited Mlrtd KhAo, and others went 
into the Dekhan, Nearly two thousand persons 
were slain during the campaign, and five hun¬ 
dred, having been made prisoners, were put to 
death. 

When the glad tidings were communicated to 
the Em peror, he gave MlrzA KhAn the title of 
KhAn KhAnAn, with the rank of five thousand 
cavalry, and exalted others acconllng to their 
merits, giviog to each suitable assignments for 
the support of their ranks- 

The KhAn KhAnan, now leaving Nadote, came 
to AhmadAbAd, where he laboured for the pro¬ 
sperity of the country and the relief of the op¬ 
pressed. He also established a garden near 
the town of KeshApur Sirkej, on the spot where 
he had defeated SultAn Muaafiir, giving it the 
name of Fat’h BAgh. Several of the buildiogs 
and remains of the summer-house belonging to 
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this garden, are yet there, and the collection 
from the ground still cultivated is counted dis¬ 
tinct from that of the above-named town. 

In fine, Sultan Muzaffir, whose cause was now 
totally ruined. left the defiles of the Bhjpipalah 
mouijtains, and marched to Patan. And, as 
AbidMirak, Yusaf, Abdullah, and others of the 
enemy, had at this time excited an insurrection 
in hie favour near the town of Mundah, an 
army, under Shadman Beg, was sent against 
them. Sultin Musafiir, not being able to make 
a stand here, fied towards Idur, and from thence 
to Kathiy&wiir and the town of Kiarri, among 
the Lonah Katbis. Mirzi Khin Kh&nhn, having 
accordingly equipped another force, sent it under 
the command of Kho&jah Niz&mu-d-din Ahmad 
Bakhshl, and Mir Abu-l-Muzaffir, to drive out 
the rebels; but, by the time the troops reached 
0bolka, the insurrection had altogether ceased, 
and many of the enemy were wandering about 
in a distressed condition. On this account, 
Shir KhAn Fool Adi took refuge with the Zamin- 
dir of BaglAnah. 

While Kalij KhAn and Naorang KhAn, with 
the army of MAlwa, sent against Bhroch, were 
unsuccessfully besieging it, Nasir KhAn, who 
was in the fort, thinking he should recommend 
himself to the imperial troops, treacherously 
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put to death Hiji Beg. The Khin Khinin cjon- 
sequently sent Shahib\i*d-dln Ahmad Kb^ 
with troops to that quarter, and ga^e him 
Bhroch in jigir. Ooe of the gunners from the 
fort came to tell Sbahabu-d-din Ahmad Khhn 
that the men within were quite harassed by the 
siege, and that be and his associates would 
open the doora, provided the imperial troops 
directed their eiforts there. Aa the man ap¬ 
peared to speak truth, a party was instantly 
detaclied to the gates, and easily got possession 
of the place. Naair Khin and Chorkish Khin 
escaped, with much difficulty; and the latter, 
falling into the hands of the Imperialists as a 
prisoner, was put to death. 

When Sultin Muaaffir, now much distressed, 
went at the end of this year to Jiinagarh, the 
Imperialists returned to Ahmadibid, ^blle se¬ 
veral of the commanders of the subsidized troops 
of Gujarit returned to their jigirs. But, as the 
collection from the jigirs, on account of the dis¬ 
turbances in the country, was at this time less 
than usual, the troops were much distressed for 
want of pay. 

The rebels, who only waited for a fit oppor¬ 
tunity, again collected; and the Khin Khinin, 
leaving Ahmadibid^in charge of Kallj Khin, 
marched against the enemy, with troops under 
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Naorang Khiin and KhoAjah Nizamu-d-diu 
Ahmad Bakhshi; after previously detaching 
Sayyid Kiaim Bilrah to Patan, and stationing 
detachments wherever they were required. Sul- 
tin Muzaffir, having come to MurW, plundered 
Rfidhanpur, and cootinued forcibly to seize 
whatever he could find. While he was looking 
for assistance fkim the Zamindirs of this quar* 
ter, the imperial troops arrived; when he, having 
fied before them, was pursued by Khin Rhinin, 
as far as the inountaicous country of Barnogar. 
The Zamindirs of this part, wishing to be 
received into iraperial favour, sent forwai*d their 
agents, and, though they had previously accom¬ 
panied S\ilt4n Muaaffir, they yet perceived that 
being thus received would be the means of 
saving themselves. They, therefore, came in 


submiss^ely, and made their complaints. Amin 
Kh6n Gborf, the commandant of Junagarh, 
agreed to send his son to attend the Kh4n 
Kbiuin; and the Jam RljA to show how well 
disposed he was to the imperial government, 
sent to say that Sult^ Muzaifir was in a cer¬ 


tain place, and that he might possibly be taken 
prisoner, if a party of the light troops were 
quickly sent to do so. The Khin Khinin went 
in person; and, as he found no traces of Sul tin 
Muzaffir on entering the mountainous country. 
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divided his troops into four portions. After re¬ 
taining the command of one of these for himself, 
he appointed KaorangKhin, Khoijali Niz^mu- 
d-d in Alunod Bakhshi, and Daolat KltAn L6di, 
to the otljor three, with oi'ders to enter the cul¬ 
tivated country and plunder it. 

It was at this time rumoured abroad that 
Sultdn Muzaffir. leaving his son in charge of the 
Jdm, had gone to Ahcnadib^d. This disap¬ 
pointment did not dismay the Kb in Khiii4n, 
who determined to punish the Jim; and, on 
this occasion, many of the Rajputs were slain, 
and much plunder obtained by the imperial 
troops. When the latter came within four koss 
of Nawanagar, tlie Jim sent in his submission; 
and, after having obtained the intercession of 
Rii Durga and Kali in R^, sent his son to pre¬ 
sent the Khin KhAnin with an elephant and 
otlier valuables. The Kh4u Khinin, being vic¬ 
torious, respected the offer made him, and re¬ 
turned. 

Snltin Muzaffir, who, with great boldness and 
presumption, bad gone towards Ahmadibid, 
having arrived at the post of Purinti, the troops 
there, with those of Nahrw41ah, happening to 
be together, made an effort to expel him. These, 
having come to action with his followers, slew 
many of them. When the glad tidings of this 
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Tictory reached the Khiiii Kh^rnin on the road, 
be returned thanks for this great mark of kind¬ 
ness shown by Providence. 

Shab4bu-d-dfn Ahmad KhAn, who from the 
Zillah of Bhroch had been promoted to the 
government of Miiwa, went there in the year 
of the Hijra 993, A.D- 1585. In this 
year, the Kh4n Kh^in, having completed the 
arrangement of the country of Gujarit, went to 
the imperial presence, where he was honoured 
in various ways; and, a short time after, having 
obtained permission to leave Dehll, returned to 
Gojarit. 

Ic A. Hij. 994, A.D. 1586. Khin Aziz 
KokA, who held the government of the Dekhan, 
being at enmity with the commanders of the 
subsidized troops, there under his orders, 
quitted them; and, coming alone to Ahmadi- 
bid, requested the assistance of the Khin Khi- 
nin against those who were hostile to him. 
The Khin Khinin, who much respected him, 
and went to give him an honorary meeting, was 
about to comply with his request; but, after 
hearing the representations of those opposed to 
him, abandoned this intention. Wherefore, Khin 
Aziz Koki, without obtaining his wishes, went 
into Miiwa. 

In A- Hij. 995, A.D. 1586-7, the 


A. nij.w. 
a.d.7i»7. 
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Khin Kbinin weDt to Court, agreeably to 
order, as the celebration of the marriage fes¬ 
tival of Sultin Morad then took place; and, 
having left Kalij Khdn as his (Jeputy, the 
same continued to perform the duties of his 
ofBce at Ahmadib&d. 

The Kb4n Khin in, whose original name was 
Abda-r-Rahlm, was brought from Gujarit to 
Court, at the death of his father, BeirtoKhin, 
and was then only four years of age, as has 
been already mentioned in this work. After 
receiving instruction, under the immediate care 
and kindness of the Emperor, was hrst dig- 
nihed with the title of Mirzi Kbin; and was 
4 .'d! 54^ promoted, in A. Hij. 983, A.D. 1575, to 
the government of Gujarit. Being soon after 
recalled to Court, Wasfr Khin was appointed 
his deputy, and continued to perform the office 
of the Nizimat^ l^irzi Khin, on obtaining the 
government of GujsLrit a second time, received 
his father’s title of Khin Khin in, after his vic¬ 
tory over Sultin MuaaffijJ He was an excel¬ 
lent man, who constantly kept company with 
the good i and most distinguished men were 
continually entertained in his service. He was 
so well acquainted with military matters, and 
the mode of defeating his enemies, that no 
words could here explain his character. He 
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was eTen more graceful and liberal than Hatim 
Tki; and if all his rare qualities, which are ge¬ 
nerally known, were to be detailed, such would 
requite a distinct volume. 

In this same year^ an order for the establish¬ 
ment and adoption of the Era^ and code 
of regulations in all the countries of Hiudustitn, 
was issued, and all government servants wei'e 
to observe the same. Wherefore a copy of 
these two orders is inserted in the present work. 


COPY OP THE IMPEEUL FIRMAN FOR THE ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT OF THE ILittf ER^ 


After a cycle"* of the Emperor’s reign had 
elapsed, an order to this effect was issued. Be 
it known to governors.of provinces, and govern¬ 
ment writers, in their several ranks and depart¬ 
ments, that, as the Emperor^s endeavour has 
ever been to make both great and small happy 
and prosperous, all such should esteem these 
precious times, and employ themselves in works 


Hie Ere was eetabliahed A. Hij> 992i eccordio^ to 
y Oladwiii'a Cruslation of the Avia Aktori, and ooC m 992, u be> 
/ &re iBserted. Mr. Gladwin baa. however, mode aa error of one 
year, as the order wae iuued in A. Hij, 998^ 

((•) A kan. or ejele, U a period of time osaally counted by 
the MohaiaiDedane, from ten (o oi^ty year*. Aa Akl>ar com- 
meDced relgoiog: m A. Hg. 96S. It is here meont for thirty yorK 
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agreeable to God. And let them, at the same 
time, beware of adopting this opinion, that the 
founders of religion and of systems, being per* 
feet men, and secluded from the world, have 
completely explained the perfections and imper¬ 
fections of faithsbut let them, on the con¬ 
trary, follow the example of philosophers, and 
never wholly trust their pretensions, without 
some one as their guide; nor undertake any 
thing, either great or small, without due consi¬ 
deration; so that, conscioug of rectitude, and a 
desire to attain perfection, they may attend to 
the truths of theology, and tlie subtiltiea of 
science, till, by the favour and guidance of God, 
they obtain and are entrusted with the grace of 
his revelations and designs; and be especially 
informed of pant and future things. 

At this time, bis Highness, while studying 
the almanacks of the Hindus, called by them 
Pair a, observed that, according to Kdl-Patra, 
the commencement of the lunar month is reck¬ 
oned from the conjunction, or the time when 
the darkness is increasing, called in Hindi 
Kuhn'Pack (Krishna Paksha.) But, as these 

(^) 1 Ittve mAde ch$ tnnakClo& of tlais pAsaage as explsised hy 
tbe Tory learned Mix Khurit Ali Uunebj, comioonly called 
MushU^: bat the origutsl Persian woold nnply a more severe 
c^isare the difEeraDoa of religions, ead iodirectiy Intimates thst 
Akber had some designs of founding a new system. 
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people ignorantly, and from custom, make the 
month commence with the darkness, and aa such 
practice is not sanctioned by authority, it be¬ 
comes necessary to demonstrate this to them. 
Wherefore, the Emperor was informed by the 
chiefs of their religion that such is their practice; 
and, their old and celebrated works being pro¬ 
duced, it was discovered that the commencement 
of the lunar month was once reckoned from the 
time of the new moon’s appearance, a period 
called by the Hindus Shikai-Pach (Sukla 
Pakslui ); though, from the days of Vikramajit 
(Vikram4ditya,) this enlightened practice has, 
through various causes of confusion, fallen into 
disuse. But, still more wonderful, though these 
people acknowledge that the month commences 
with the appearance of the light, they do not 
practically follow this opinion. Wherefore, it is 
ordered that all astrologers, and keepers of the * 
calendar, with all other accountants under the 
government, shall regulate their almanacks on 
the practice of reckon! og from the Shukal-Pack. 
Moreover, having prepared a calendar with 
much care and attention, to facilitate the use of 
this method, and having stamped it with the 
royal seal, the Emperor has distributed the 
same that all men may follow it. 
frhe gran dees, on this occasion, said—Doubt- 
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less, the Emperor's iutention, in establishing* this 
Era, must be to facilitate a knowledge of im- 
portent eye nts and commercial transactions ; so 
t hat n o one maj have the power of wrangling 
in any matter: for, in the instance ot a person 
agreeing to a contract, a lease, or the payment 
of a debt, within four years and four months, 
the period cannot be accurately ascertained, if 
the commencement of it be not fixe^ 

The establishment of new eras, moreover, has 
ever been with a “view of facilitating a know¬ 
ledge of certain events, happening after a con¬ 
siderable period had elapsed from the original 
commencement of some other era. Historians 
must also be aware, that such has been the 
practice of former great kings; ^nd that, 
through their care in fixing new eras, men of 
business have been relieved from doubt and 
difficulty. And now, said they, a thousand 
jrears of the Hijra having nearly elapsed, while 
the eras of Sikaodar and Yezdijerd, though 
used in calendars, are not accurately known, 
the people of Hinddst^n, therefore, use a variety 
of eras, such as that in Bengal, dated from the 
reign of Lakhsman Singh, now in its 465th ^ 
year; in the country of Gujardt the era of S4I- 

In two copies of the Akbar Ndneh which I have cousolted, 
this is the aunber of the veax correspoodiitg; to thM of the Hijra: 

C C but 
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bihan (Si)ivd.haDa)> now datiog: in its 1506tb 
year, A.D. 1584; in the country of Milwa and 
Dchli, the era of Vikramajit (Viki'am&ditya), now 
in its Xfi40th year, A.U. 1584; whilst the people 
of Nig;rak6t date from the government of every 
individual who roles over that fortress^ 

As the learned are also of opinion, added 
they, that the eras of Hindustan do not com¬ 
mence from any great event, and have no true 
foundation, if the Emperor, through his uni¬ 
versal clemency and paternal care, would esta¬ 
blish a new era to remove such discrepancies, 
he will be rewarded and blessed both now and 
hereafter- It is, moreover, ordered in astrono¬ 
mical books, such as the Akh4ni and Gurkinf 
tables, that the eras should be made to com- 
reence from some great transactioD, either the 
esteblishment of a religion or a dynasty: and, 
though many great and glorious occurrences of 
the present reign are each suited to this pur¬ 
pose, the Emperor fix the same from the 
per iod he came to the sovereignty, (now in its 
thirtieth lunar yeai^and the greatest manifes¬ 
tation of God’s favour and grace,) and he will 
be certainly repaid with thanks for this good 
work, as having complied with the wishes of the 

tot ill A CUrd I find that tha llSStb jear la gaflad conv- 
spondk; oaa. The former la, however, the true date. 
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learned. By having done so, the era of the 
Hijra, established at the flight of the best of 
men from the honoured Mekka to the sacred 
Medina, will lose nothing of its dignity: for, 
though this, in the time of Malik Sh4h, had not 
reached its present lengthened period of dura¬ 
tion, and business had not then become so dif¬ 
ficult, the Jalali era was nevertheless esta¬ 
blished, in order that, in all affairs of difficulty, 
mankind might be relieved from perplexity. 
The same is now used in the caJendara of all 
Mohammedan countries, as those of Arabia, 
Constantinople, M£-war4-ul-Nahr, Khoras6n, 
and Irik; and all the written obligations of the 
faithful are drawn up from these almanacks. 

In consequence of the repeated requests of 
these people, and to quiet their importunities, 
^e^Emperor, giving his consent, has issued this 
order: “Let the gates of felicity and rejoicing 
be opened, by dating the Ilihi Era from the 
day of the year corresponding with the first of 
the king's reign.'y A command to this effect is 
also sent to the "learned; “ Let all compilers of 
almanacks used in the country of IslAm, in which 
are inserted the Arabi, Hum!, Farsi, and JaJ&li 
eras, open the door of facility, by therein using 
the new era; and, in the almanacks of the Hin« 
dus, let the same be written, that their various 
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eras may fall into disuse, particularly that of 
Vihramajit, which had its foundation in false- 
hood.” ^s the vears in the common calendars 
are solar, and tlie months lunar, we hereby 
command that the months of the new era shall 
be also solar'^ 

The learned of all relii^ions and systems, hav¬ 
ing set aside certain days of the year, which 
are agreeable to heaven and favourable to spi¬ 
rituality, have specially appropriated them for 
the delight of all men: and named them the 
days of festival, in order that such may give 
rise to charity and beneficence. Having more¬ 
over pointed out the efficacy of prayer, at such 
joyful seasons, when men are to observe the 
customary homage and veneration for the great 
God, they have thus spread the table of benefi¬ 
cence, and opened the gates of gladness, for 
both rich and poor. Wherefore, agreeably to 
this order, several festivals, formerly known in 
this country, which, though long neglected, had 
been observed for the last thousand years, will 
be thus fixed : and let all men use their utmost 
endeavour to observe such; and not disregard 
the same as here detailed: viz. the nineteenth 
of the month of Farwardin of the Ilibf Era; 
tlje third of Ardibehisht; the sixth of Khurdid; 
the thirteenth of Sir; the seventh of Mird4d ; 



the fourth of Shari war; the sixteenth of Melir; 
the tenth of AbAn; the ninth of Azai*; the fif¬ 
teenth and twenty-third of Dai; the second of 
Bahmau; and the ninth of IsfendiAr. Written 
by order of the Emperor. 

^OPY OF THE OBDER REGARDING VENERATION 
FOR GOD AND ATTENTION TO THE GOVERNMENT 
regulations) 

Aii government aervaots, nobles* and other 
persona, are to observe the following commands, 
in administering the affairs of cities, villages, 
towns, and other places. 

1st. It is essential that all sach endeavour to 
pleaae God in whatever they undertake; and, 
as sopplianta at his shrine, that they act impar¬ 
tially to themselves and others. 

2d. They must not seclude themselves from 
society, as such is the practice of dervishes; nor 
must they keep company witli the commonalty, 
and be constantly engaged in worldly matters, as 
such is the way of the market people; but, in 
following a middle coarse, let them choose mo¬ 
deration, and be neither too much in sewiety 
nor too much in solitude. 

3d. Let them honour the incomparable God, 
by watching night and day; and let them more 
particularly observe his worship at morning, 
noon, evening, and midnight. 

4th. Wlieii not conducting the alfaire of man- 
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kiad, let them study the writings of the good, 
and books of inoraltty, which are as spiritual 
medicine, and the essential part of science. 
Among these, let them use the Akhliki NisiriP, 
or Morals of Nisir; the Munaji4t; the Mdhu- 
Ukit; the Ahiy4^; the Kimia^; and MasnaTf 
of Mdli Bumf*; till, haring become acquainted 
with the various systems of faith, they cannot, 
by the illusion of impostors, be shaken in their 
belief that the worship of God is best in this 
world, and the great object with his creatures'. 

p) The AkhUhi KiAiri ta a » 7 sUm of ethics asd politics, trees* 
from its origissl Arabic by Niiuni*d*dm of Tds, who Uvad 
in the middle of the thiiteetkCh centary of oor Era. Soioe extracts 
ftom it bsTe been trenalsted iato Eogllah and pablkhcd in the 
TrejiMctioQS of the Bombay Lileivy Sode^, toL 1.. and in the 
Traosactiooa of the Bojal Aasde Society, toI. 1, p. 514, &c. 

(4) The Ahiyd, an esteemed work on Tbeology, written in Ara¬ 
bic, was cemposed by Itnin Abd Htoild MohaTDmed>ul>Ghazi]t 
of Tds, now Meahid, about the beginning of the twelfUi century, 

(*) The Klcpii-i'Soidat, a Gaaeial System of Bthica, by the au¬ 
thor of the Ahiyi. s 

(*) This poetical work treats of religion, morality, aud poUtica: 
the author was JaUIn-d-din Rilraii who Urod in the city of Eooi- 
yih, or looniam, in A^tic ToAey. 

It is well known that the infidelity of the celebrated Akbar, 

Jo regard to the Mohammedan creed, led him to inreatigate the 
doctrines of other religious. Christian Monke, the Daatdrs of the 
Firo*wonhippere, the Br^mana of the Hindiis, were each assem¬ 
bled, and celled on to explain the principles of their belief to Ak¬ 
bar. As the Emperor lent a willing ear to tbe expoonders of all 
faiths, they were each eltomately convineed he had become a fol¬ 
lower 
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Wherefore, by makings no distinction between 
friend or enemy, a relation or a stranger, let 
them act with fearless independence. 

5th. Let them be charitable, according to 
their means, to all religious meDclicanta, and to 
all poor, indigent, and naked persons, who will 
not open their mouths to ask for the means of 
subsistence, and have secluded themselves from 
the world. 

6th, Bring back the discontented to their 
duty, by alternative severity and kindness, ac> 
cording to their various ranks; and, when the 
matter admits not of admonition, let them be 
fettered, beaten, or put to death in various ways. 
With regard to the latter punishment, reflect 
well and be not too ready to use it: for, accord¬ 
ing to the verse, *‘one cannot restore the head of 
lum who is slain.” Moreover, wherever it is 
possible, send all such as are worthy of death 
to court, forwarding along with them an ac¬ 
count of their case; and subsequently they will 
comply with the Emperor’s orders. But if, by 
retaining or sending to court such rebellious 
characters, there be a chance of sedition, let 
them be put to death; in doing so, however, ab¬ 
stain from mangling them in any way. 

lower oi their creed. His trae belief, however, appeen te have 
been a a^eta of Thelan, to that of the SdH phUosophere. 
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7th. Let thetn release whosoever is venerated 
for wisdom or religious opinions; and, if they 
perceive any thing improper in his conduct, let 
them warn him of it in secret. As the advisers, 
however, may be sometimes in error, let them 
not reproach such a person in anger; since, by 
doing so, they prevent him offering a reply. 
Let all those who, by the grace of God, speak 
the truth, be held in particular veneration, as 
men who do so are very rare : and many are the 
evil-disposed who have no mind to speak truth, 
but have hearts unfortunately inclined to the 
contrary. Men of good intentions are very can* 
tious in what they say, lest he who hears them 
should be annoyed, and they themselves fall into 
misfortune. Consider all meu, therefore, who 
arc ready to give up their own interests for the 
sake of others to be precious as the philoso¬ 
phers’ stone. 

8th. They must not befriend flatterers; since, 
by the advice of such, business is improperly 
performed. They must not, however, be sud¬ 
denly displeased with those who speak in a flat¬ 
tering manner, as it is proper for servants to 
discourse politely. 

9th; Regarding those who petition for justice, 
let their cause be inquired into by yourself m 
person, and in the order in which their names 
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have been filed; so that those coming first may 
not have the trouble of waiting in expectation. 
In this matter let not the inferior agents of 
business invert the natural order of precedence; 
but, according to this verse, let them represent 
the complaint to the master, as from him per¬ 
haps the complainant will obtain redress. 

10th. Be not hasty in punishing those who 
speak ill of their neighbours, yet investigate the 
matter: as there are many who find fault with 
other people, and those who speak good of them 
are very rare. In this case do not, through 
passion, forget what is reasonable, but do what 
is necessary in a deliberate manner and with 
patience. In the time of sorrow or anger, let 
such acquaintances, or servants, as are distin- 
guiahed for their wisdom and friendship, have 
authority over you; and wise men, on such oc¬ 
casions, will confine themselves to repeating the 
confession of faith. 

11th. Become not habituated to taking oaths, 
as men who do so expose themselves to the sus¬ 
picion of telling lies, if at any time they take an 
oath; and thus obtain a name for bad faith. 

12th. Become not addicted to the custom of 
giving abuse, as such is the practice of mean 
men. 

(^3tb. Let them use their endeavours to in- 
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crease the cultivation, to conciliate the cultiva* 
tor, and give him advances in money ; so that 
villages, towns, and cities, may yearly increase ; 
and let them collect the rent from the sut^ects 
in an easy manner, in order that all lands may 
be cultivated and blessed with population. 
After such, moreover, let them strive to increase 
the production of useful articles, being strictly 
guided in their conduct by the regulations which 
ha v^ been separately defailed. In collecting 
rent from the cultivators, do so piecemeal, and 
deviate in no degree from the agreement which 
has been mad^ 

I4th. Have a care that soldiers or others take 
not up their abode in any one’s house without 
his permission. 

15tb. Be not entirely guided by 8elf<ipinion 
in any matter; and let them consult those wiser 
than themselves. Though no one wiser may be 
found, let them still seek for counsel; as the ig> 
norant may discover truth, according to the 
saying, ** it happens that the old and wise man 
does not always think aright, while the ignorant 
child sometimes hits the mark by mistake." 
Let them not, however, consult every one, as 
the wisdom fit for business, being the gift of 
God, cannot be obtained by reading or by 
lei^th of life. As the ignorant may advise, 
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through enmity, it is necessary to be suspicions 
in this matter, and to retain good men of busi¬ 
ness, who are rarely to be found. 

16th. Let them not permit any thing to be 
done by tlieir children, when it may be accom¬ 
plished by their servants: and let them not be¬ 
come accountable for any thing done by the 
former ; since it is difficult to alter it should it 
miscarry. 

17th. Let them readily hear men’s excuses, 
and wink at their faults: as man, who cannot 
be without faults, sometimes becomes more har¬ 
dened by punishment, or takes to Aight through 
fear of it. In short, there may be one man who 
roust be punished for one fault, and another 
who must be forgiven for a thousand r knowing 
then that punishment is tlie most important bu¬ 
siness of a government, let them execute it with 
roOduess and dlscerument. 

18th. Let them entrust the care of the high 
roads to such as fear God; and, holding these 
responsible for the good or evil there committed, 
let them be well informed regarding such mat¬ 
ters : for as government, or command, is but 
anotlier word for keeping Watch, such cannot 
be accomplished without good information. 

19 th. Punish each man according to his tribe; 
and, though it may be necessary to kill the 
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proud, a blow to a man of meauer disposition 
benefits bim nothing. 

20th. Let them not afflict men on accoiint of 
their faith, their sect, or their religion; for a 
wise man does not, in this transitory world, wish 
for his own destruction; and in the matter of 
religion, will follow such as he knows or hears 
of. The truth may be with him or them, pet* 
haps; act not towards him, therefore, with 
enmity or oppressure: and, if the truth be with 
them, though he pursues an opposite course, it 
is fit to pity, and assist such an unfortunate, 
instead of oppressing and det^ting him. In 
this matter, be friendly to all who are distin¬ 
guished for virtuous actions or benevolent opi¬ 
nions. 

21st. Indulge not beyond measure, or what is 
nectary, in sleeping or in eating; so that men 
may be distinguished from the brutes; and let 
them watch at night when they can, but not 
delay till that season tlie performance of what 
should be done by day. 

22d. In weighing the faults or sins of others, 
let them do so by the standard of their own; 
after which, let them decree their punishment. 
In this matter, however, let them nicely deter¬ 
mine what faults it is necessary to forgive, and 
what it is necessary to punish; for many slight 
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faults require great punishments, and many 
great faults must be overlooked, and a light 
punishment awarded. 

23d. It is not proper to entertain an inveterate 
enmity to any one, or to make the breast the 
prison of revenge. When much annoyed, there¬ 
fore, with any individual, let such be discharged: 
as the foundation of action is the inscrutable 
God, and to him should be left the investigation 
of all that relates to quarrels. 

24tb. Let them be on their guard with respect 
to spies, and not implicitly trust any individual; 
as such are very rarely faithful and without 
avarice- Wherefore, let them have several spies 
in every business, and station them in such a 
manner that they may have no communication 
with each other. By thus comparing their dif¬ 
ferent accounts, form an opinion of what should 
be done, and remove from office such spies in 
the city as are well known. 

25th. Let them hold no intercourse with evil 
disposed persons; and, though the busiriess of 
gieat men, in regard to other evil doers, cannot 
be at all times carried on without them, let them 
not implicitly rely on them in such matter, 
but, on the contrary, hold them in suspicion, 
lest, in the garb of friendship, they have designs 
against the lives of good men. while their em- 
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ployers have no leisure to discover their inten¬ 
tions. 

26th. Let them be on their guard against 
smooth-tongued deceivers, who meditate enmity 
under the cloak of friendship, lest sedition l>e 
accidentally produced by confiding hi such men, 
who have much leisure, while their employers, 
through multiplicity of business, have none. 

27th. Let them occasionally ask for grace, in 
the company of the solitary, who seek God. 

28th. Let them collect information regarding 
every part of their neighbourhood; and, without 
being too communicative, let them represent 
things worthy of being known to the imperial 
court. 

29th. Let them labour in diffusing science, 
and acquiring knowledge, so that men of genius, 
in whatever tribe, may not be neglected. 

30th. Let them look carefully after every sol¬ 
dier's accoutrements and arms, so that he may 
spend less than his income; while the equipment 
of every person is a contract; for, according to 
the saying, he is a fool who spends more than 
his income, whilst he who adapts bis expences 
to his pay, if not a wise man, is still no fool. 

31st. Let them have no fixed place of resi¬ 
dence, but remain in constant expectation of 
being recalled to court. 
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(^d. Let them Qot delay in fulfilling whatever 
they have promised; and let them speak up¬ 
rightly, more Ryticularly revenue write rs, 
wherever they have held forth expectation^ 

33d. Let them be continually employed m the 
practice of archery and ball firing, so that they 
may teach the soldiers a habit in such things. 

34tb. Let them not be too much addicted to 
the pleas Qr^ of the chase, and only engage in 
them so far as they are necessary for the mili¬ 
tary profession and for relaxation in this world. 

85th. Let them labour in instructing their old 
domestics, and abstain from frequently laughing 
or jesting with them. 

86tb. Let them beat the nukarib, or great 
drum, at sunrise and midnight; as from that 
time day may be said to commence. 

37th. During the course of the sun through 
the signs of the zodiac, let them salute him by 
firing muskets and great go ns, so that all men 
may give thanks for the favour he confers. 

38th. Let them look after their intimates and 
servants, lest, presuming on their intimacy, such 
may commit oppression. 

S9th. Let them retain one person specially in 
their service to present petitions. 

40th. Let them be attentive to the regulations 
of the or police magistrate; and, if in 



any of the cities there be no such person, let tliem 
striTO in giving effect to the sections of the rega- 
lations hereafter detailed, and endeavour to exe¬ 
cute th is office to the best of thei r ability. As one 
person, however, cannot execute every thing re¬ 
lating to this office, let them use their utmost 
efforts to entrust the different departments to 
good men. In this matter, let them assign each 
his portion of business, of which the different 
departments will be here detailed. Let them, 
tlierefore, entrust this office to a well-informed 
persoo, and let them not ignorantly suppose 
that it is not ht to be attended to; but, know¬ 
ing, on the contrary, that it is one of great 
responsibility, let them labour in this depart¬ 
ment according to the following detail: 

1st. The Kviwdl, in all cities, towns, and 
Tillages, must, in connexion with the govern¬ 
ment writers, keep a list of the houses and build¬ 
ings, and must enter in a book the inhabitants 
of each quarter, mentioning the individual 
houses, the men who inhabit them, the number 
of cultivators, the tradesmen, the soldiers, and 
others. By also taking bail from every bouse, 
he must thus unite the community, and, appor¬ 
tioning the place into divisions, miist station a 
superintendent of every quarter, to be answer¬ 
able for the good or evil deeds there committed. 
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He most also station a spy in each quarter to 
give a daily account of every transaction that 
takes place, and to make arrangements for all 
the neighbours assisting, whenever a theft, a 
6re, or other such event, happens. In such 
matters, let all persons in the neighbourhood 
assist the superintendent of a division and the 
government police; and, should they not do so 
on all necessary occasions, they will be to blame, 
and must be set down as having acted Impro¬ 
perly. When any person quits his house, lec 
him give it in charge to , a neighbour, or the 
government policeman appointed to that quar- 
.ter; and, whenever a guest is in any one’s 
house, whether friend or stranger, let the master 
of the same acquaint the superintendent of the 
division of such a one’s arrival, whose name will 
be written in a register. In short, let one or 
more guards be stationed in every quarter to 
write down the arrivals and departures, with 
other transactions in the place; and, when any 
one comes alone to the division, let them demand 
bail of him, and not permit him to live there, 
unless he can give such. Let them send all 
such as cannot find bail to live in a separate 
quarter; where a superintendent and a police 
must be stationed, in order secretly to discover 
the income and expences of each individual. 
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Any person whose income is less than his ex- 
pences must be certainly in fault, and let them 
inquire into such accordingly; but, in this mat¬ 
ter, by not forgetting what is proper and Tirtu- 
ous, let them know that such an inYestigation is 
necessary for good regulation, and not for the 
purpose of seizing on men’s property. 

2d. The must appoint one or more 

brokers, to transact the various kinds of com¬ 
mercial business; and, after taking security 
from them, must station such in the market¬ 
places, that they may afford information regard¬ 
ing such things as are bought or sold. He must 
also make it a rule that every person buying or 
selling, without the advice of the above-men¬ 
tioned brokers, will be deemed in fault; and that 
both the name of the buyer and seller must be 
written in the register of daily transactions. 
Every thing, therefore, must be bought or sold 
in connexion with the superintendent of that 
particular division and the government police¬ 
men. 

3d. Let him station a nightly guard, for the 
protection of the division in the by-patlis and 
neighbourhood of the city- 

4th. Let him take care that there be no 
strange persons in the division, by-streets, or 
market-places. 
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5th. L«t him searcli after and find out thieves, 
through the aid of pickpockets, shoplifters, and 
other such persons; and, whenever any thing 
in the neighbourhood may be Lost or plundered, 
such persons must either produce the thief or 
forfeit the benefit of their contract with govern¬ 
ment in this matter. 

6th. Let him look after the effects of de¬ 
ceased persons, and give them up to the rela¬ 
tions, or heirs of such; but, if there he none to 
claim the property, let him place it in security, 
sending, at the same time, an account of such 
to Court, so that when the true heir appears he 
may obtain the same. In fine, let him act con¬ 
scientiously and virtuously in this matter, lest 
it should be the same here as in the kingdom of 
Constantinople. 

7th. Let him be very careful that there should 
be no wine within his limits; and let the judge 
punish the drinker, the seller, and the maker of 
such, in such a manner as to be an e;cample to 
other men. 

dth. Let him endeavour to keep down the 
market prices, and not permit that the wealthy, 
while possessing large heaps of things for sale, 
shonld sell them in small portions. 

9th. Let him do every thing that is proper to 
be done at the festival of the Nao-Roz, a feast 
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of great consequence, which commences at the 
time when the sun enters Aries, and is the be¬ 
ginning of the month of Farwardin- The other 
festivals are, one on the 19th of the above 
month, which is a day to be particularly ho¬ 
noured ; one, on the 3rd of the montli of Ardi- 
hehisht; one, on the 6th of the month of Khur- 
; one, on the 10th of the month of Abin; 
and one, on the 9th of the month of Azar. In 
the month of Dai, there are three festivals to be 
respectively observed, on the 8th, 15tb, and 2Srd 
days of the month. On the 2nd of the month of 
Bahman there is one festival. On the 9th of the 
month of I sfendiir there is another, besides which, 
let people observe all the other usual festivals. 

10th- Let the night of the Nao-Roz be held in 
similar honour as that of Burnt. Wherefore, let 
the lamps be lighted, and let the nukardh be 
beaten during the part of the night, which is 
the commencement of the festival. During the 
day of the Nao-Roz, the great drums must be 
beaten at the top of every movmtain. 

11th. Women must not ride on horseback, 
without an absolute necessity for doing so. 

12th. Let the stations on the river, where 
people go to, bathe, be appointed separately 
from these where they draw water; and distinct 
ones must be set aside for the women. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^RS GOVKRMSNT Of m/oZA aZIz KOKI, FOR A SBOOHDTIUB IN 6U* 
JAA^T, AND COPY OR TDB OltOfiR WHICH NFaS ISSUED ASOLlSniNO 
THE TBANEIT DUTY OH ARTICLBE OF COHVEEC^ 

Aziz KokA who, in A. Hij. 997, 
A.D. 1588-9, had been promoted from the go¬ 
vernment of Milwa to that of Gujar&t, ar¬ 
rived the following year, and carried on the 
important concerns of the country 
While Khin Khinin was at this period leav¬ 
ing the neigfibourhood of Jalore, Ghazni Khdn 
Jalori, who had come with an intention of join¬ 
ing Sultin Mutafhr’s insurrection, not being 
able to effect a junction with the latter, com¬ 
mitted many acts of folly. The Khin Khitnin, 
on the dth of Moharram, A. H ij. 998, A.D. 1589-90, 
sent a force agunst him; but the latter, on learn¬ 
ing this, and perceiving that he was not in a fit 
condition to offer opposition, went submissively 
to Court. The Emperor, at this time, taking 
compassion on him, confirmed to him his here¬ 
ditary patrimony of Jalore, as a subsistence. 
Aj>.imi A. Hij. 999, A.D. 1590-1, an im* 

^ penal order was issued flh<^iyhing. tr ansit dut ies 
in all the countries of Hinddstdm; and the fol¬ 
lowing is an exact copy of the same. 
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(con OP AN ORDER ISSUED FOR ABOUSfiJNO 
TRANSIT DUT^ 

Be it known to all government writers, both 
now and hereafter, and to all executive officers, 
in every part of HindTSstAn, that, in this auspi¬ 
cious period, being the seventh year of the 
second cycle from the commencement of the im¬ 
perial reign, an order - has been Issued to this 
effect, “As the divine government of the glo¬ 
rious and blesse<l God has, in conformity with 
its greatness and purity, and with a knowledge 
exalted as eternity, deemed it necessary that 
the dominioQ of countries, and the government 
of cities, (which must provide for friend and 
stranger, and must arrange the affairs of the 
merchant and trader,) should be accomplished 
by means of just kings, a tax was therefore es¬ 
tablished on all articles brought into the market; 
that from this source of revenue, troops might 
be kept up, and proper guardians appointed to 
protect the property, of the State and of indi¬ 
viduals. But, as such tax, when not justly col¬ 
lected, must be a source of confusion, and detri¬ 
mental to business, (though, praised be God! 
since the Emperor’s just reign commenced, the 
attention and consideration of his heart have 
ever been exerted for the necessary comfort of 
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the common people, and the encouragement of 
his subjects,)^n order is hereby issued exempt* 
ing from taxation and registry the following 
articles: all kinds of grain, or seeds; herbs, 
whether edible or medicinal; oils, sugar, es¬ 
sences ; cotton and woollen cloths; things made 
of leather; copper articles ; madder, wood, reeds, 
and grass; with such like things and ejects as 
are in common use among the peopleX^cept- 
ing, howerer, horses, elephants, cam^s, sheep, 
goats, military arms, and silken staffs, the taxes 
on which, besides one per cent., are claimed, as 
vested rights, toD, or for benevolent purposes’^ 
The government writers, and other executive 
officers, are hereby commanded to give effect to 
this order, so that the powerful may not oppress 
the weak, nor the tyrannical commit aggres 
sions on those who are at their mercy; and, now 
that respect for the imperial greatness and 
magniiicence exists in every breast, and that 
the light of justice and clecaency has appeared; 
let us give thanks for all these presents to Him 
who is the beneficent author of truth. 

'‘It is therefore necessary that all executive 
officers and commanders, all provincial writers 
and governors of cities, with all Jhglrddrs, admi- 

These three $ourc«e «r Uxatioa are reepectedlv called by 
the Moharamedaos, Tum^bi, Bij, and Zak&t, 
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nlstrators of government lands, custom-house 
officers, kcepei-s of the highways or passes, 
landholders, and all other government authori¬ 
ties, should attend to this order, and use their 
utmost efforts to obey it; without attempting 
in any way to evade the same. 

£ nally, daring the government of M(rz& Aziz 
theDesiyas, Mukaddams*, and inhabit¬ 
ants of several parganahs, made a compl^nt at 
court that the agents of the Nizims and J4gir- 
dars were possessing themselves of all revenue 
dues; and that the Il4jp\\ts, Kulis, and Moham- 
mcdans of these villages, which they had been 
in possession of, previously to‘the country be¬ 
coming tributary to Dehli, were in rebellion, and 
squandered Che land revenues, so as to occasion 
the ruin of the subjects and a deficiency of the 
government collections. Wherefore, it was or¬ 
dered that the Dfwin of the province, with the 
appi'obation of the Desiyas, Mukaddams, and 
Amils, should set aside two and a half per cent, 
from the collections of the Khalsah, or govern- , 
meot lands, and those of J4gird4rs, as a per¬ 
quisite for the Mukaddams of villages; and on. 


A Dcsija U the chief of a distnct, who ioheritt laods sod 
money perqoiaites: hot onwbieh the gOTernioent iDtendftntof 
reveone h»d e clAira of from two to tea per cent, "Hie Mokoddam 
is chief of tt TiUe^e^ 
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this account, nothing more than the above was 
to be demanded. It was further ordered, that 
the Kulis should be permitted to retain one 
fourth of the land, with its revenue, on produ¬ 
cing good security’ for their conduct, and that 
all landholders of villages should put the go¬ 
vernment mark on their cavalry contingents, in 
order that they might attend the provincial 
governor on all necessary occasions. One half 
of the usual collection was also to be taken from 
the purchaser of all saleable lands, and, while 
the province was managed agreeably to the 
above regulations, it continued to increase in 
p^perit;^ 


V^The Rijpiits and Kdlis before mentioned ori¬ 
ginally possessed the country. But, when the 
Sultins of Gujar4t had completely subdued the 
same, they continued to punish these people, 
and forcibly to exact the tribute from them; till, 
at length, the original possessors consented to 
perform service and to pay a quit rent^ for re- 
taining one fourth of their villages and heredi¬ 
tary estates, which portion is called Bauta; 
whilst the other three-fourths were given up as 
the government share, and named Talpat lands. 
An agreement was also made with the greater 
landholders, who possessed several parganahs, 
<>) The term io die origioel i« M^gQz&ri 
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that they were to serve the State in war time 
with infantry and cavalry, according to the size 
of their jiigfrs, and extent of their means ; till 
at length the ROlis and Rijpute, who possessed 
the Banta of different villages, in consideration 
for the military services they performed, made 
themselves masters of this share, and presented 
in the harvest time a free gift to the J4girdar^ 
^ In the course of time, the Rijptits and KOlis, 
who had become powerful, excited disturbances, 
carried away the cattle from towns, and mur¬ 
dered the inhabitants, during the harvest season. 
The people, having no means of redress, purcha¬ 
sed exemption from these evDs, by giving the 
authors of them a yearly payment in money, or 
by yielding up possession of one or more fields 
fit for cultivation; and such claim for exemption 
is called Gr4s, or Dol. This custom, gradually 
established, has been so matured through the 
weakness of the provincial governors, that there 
axe very few places in the parganahs where 
some of the Rdjplt, KtiH, or Mohammedan in¬ 
habitants do not possess the right to Gr4i) 

As these people are naturally disobedient, ad¬ 
dicted to theft, highway robbery, and sedition, 
they therefore excited insurrections, whenever 
the government of the provincial rulers indi¬ 
cated the least weakness. On this account, 
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several of the governors, both in past and present 
thncs, after strengthening the fortifications of 
the province, stationed a sufficient party of 
soldiers thereto r and these posts are named 
Tahnahs. The payment of each Tahnah has 
been fixed by government, and certain lands are 
set aside for this purpose, in order that the 
party of men may never leave the post, lest dis¬ 
turbances might be set on foot. Now that the 
unsettled state of the province goes on increas¬ 
ing, the seditious tribes already meotioned have 
levelled the small forts, where there were for¬ 
merly Tahnahs, and, by establishing themselves 
in others, have obtained possession, in many 
towns, of the Talpat government share instead 
of Gris. 

^Many of the great landholders, who were J A- 
girdArs, performed the usual services until the 
time of Aurangzib; hut, at present, the provin¬ 
cial governor raises a force, and collects a tribute 
from the BantutAi^, in possession of the Talpat, 
in proportion to the capability of each place; 
while he takes security from his own AmildArs. 
But, when the great landholders refuse to pay 
the tribute, what power has the provincial go¬ 
vernor to enforce it ? and so faithless have they 
become, that he canoot pass the city gate with¬ 
out an escort from them!l' 
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tn fine, Mink Azk Koki, in A.Hij. 999, A.D. 
1^90, gave the Emperor an introdnc- 
toty present of elephants and fine things. 


CHAPTER X- 

SOItXn SDRKAriBD KATSlf. B1C1TB8 THE JaU, OB LAKD* 

ROLDBS Or IIAWAKAOAB.TOBArSB A TOMVIT: THE LATTBB IS DE< 
rBATKU. AND JiSnaOABU TABEN. 

Among the events which happened in this 
year, we may mention the disturbances excited 
by Sult&n Musafflr, of which the account is 
briefly this. When Mirzi Aziz Koki arrived in 
Ghjjarit, the Jim, who is the great landholder 
in the district of Sorath, was bent on rebellion 
and war, and only waited for a suitable oppor> 
tunity. About this time, Sultin Muzaffir, who 
quitted his place of concealment, made exertions 
to collect together a crowd of discontented va¬ 
gabonds ; and was joined by Daolat Khin, son 
of Amin Khin Ghori, and by Khangar, Zamin- 
dir of Kach. Mirzi Aziz Koki, after making 
the necessary preparations, marched to quell the 
disturbance; though the brothers of Kalij Khin 
(who were the children of Ismael Kalij Khin, 
and had a jigir at Sorath,) would not accom- 
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pany him. After his arrival at Viramgim, he 
haxi a meeting with Fat’h KhSn, eon of Amin 
Kbin Ghori, Chandar Sen, Zamindir of Hal- 
w4d, ahd Kdran Parmil, Zamlndir of Morbi; 
while Sayyid K&aim and Khoijah SuleiraAu 
Bakhshf, were sent with a force in advance. The 
troops came to Morbi, distant twenty-five koss 
from the enemy, where they halted: and, at this 
time, some proposals for peace passed between 
the imperial commanders and the latter. This 
endeavour to treat made them more arrogant; 
and, having resolved on war, they advanced to 
battle. Mirsi Aziz Kok4, who was much en¬ 
raged at their conduct, prepared to receive 
them; not pausing to consider that the enemy's 
strength was thirty thousand, whilst his own 
was-only ten thousand cavalry. Muzaffir, who 
advanced, was accompanied by a great crowd 
of Gujariitis and Rdjpiits. 

At this time it rained heavily, and continued 
to do so without intermission for two days and 
nights. The enemy encamped on an elevated 
plwn, while the imperial troops were on a low 
spot of ground; and, as the severity of the rain 
prevented large quantities of grain being brought 
into the camp of the latter, the men were strait¬ 
ened for provisions. Khin Aziz Kok4, not 
thinking it advisable to Oder battle, marched 
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towards Nawanagar, in order that his soldicis 
might more easily be supplied with provisions 
and grain, and that dissensions among the enc* 
my might spring up in the mean time. Tbe Im¬ 
perialists took up their position within four koss 
of a flourishing town, where the troops obtained 
much grain and other things by plunder; many 
of the enemy, in the mean time, went to their 
homes and families. 

Muaalflr had encamped at the edge of a river 
which divided the two armies; and one day, 
soon after, an engagement having taken place 
between them, each bravely contended for vic¬ 
tory. The R4jp6ta, dismounting from their 
horses, formed a compact line, and advanced 
with their knives and dag^rs; but the right 
of the Imperialists having driven back the ene¬ 
my's left, threw them into confusion; and Kh4n 
Aiiz Kok4, who, with a reserve of chosen men, 
was watching ao opportunity, having made a 
rapid advance at this time, broke their line. 
The brother and two sons of Jas4 B&hk, with 
five hundred Rijpute, were killed on this occa¬ 
sion. Muzaffir and the J^m, not knowing what 
to do, took to flight; and Daolat Kh4n, who 
was wounded, went to Jiinagarh. The enemy 
had two thousand killed and wounded, and the 
Imperialists only seven hundred. 
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Sabaequeatly to this victory, Mirz4 Aziz Koki 
marched to Nawanagar, where he obtained large 
booty: and, as Muaaffir and the J&m had taken 
refuge in the defiles of the mountains, he lin¬ 
gered for some time in that neighbourhood- 
Naorang Kh^ and Sayyid Ki&m were sent 
from thence with a force to take Junagarh. As 
Daolat Khan, who had been wounded in the late 
engagement, died at this time, the people in the 
fortress asked for quarter, and agreed to come 
out; bat, when Mutaffir soon after joined them, 
they changed their intentions. On this account, 
MiraA Asiz Kok4 went in person to capture the 
place; and Mozaffir, thinking it unsafe to re¬ 
main there, abandoned it, and spread a report 
that he had gone to Ahmadibld. Mirzd Aziz 
KokA sent his son with a force to follow him ; 
while he himself invested Junagarh. Intelli¬ 
gence was at this time brought to the former 
that the Jim was passing in the neighbourhood 
of the imperial troops to his hereditary estate; 
and, though every possible expedition was made 
in pursuit of him, the Latter fled like a wild beast 
before his pursuers. 

In consequence of the length of the march and 
the privations experienced by the troops, Mirzi 
Aziz Koki did not take Junagarh in that year, 
but returned to Ahinadibid, when the nobles 
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were for ouce permitted to remain quiet on their 
own estates. 

^APTUILE OP Jt^AGARH^ 

In the year of the Hijra 1000, A.D. 1591, 
tSL?*' MirzA Aziz KokA, after having equipped 
another force, marched with the determination 
of capturing JAnagarh and punishing the 
enemyat which time, the son of the Jim, JaiAl 
Kh&n, Ghazi KhAn, and Malik Husain, came 
and met him. The ports of Gogar, Mangldr, 
and SomnAtli, with sixteen others, were taken 
possession of without a blow; and from thence 
MfrsA Aziz Koki marched against JAnagarb, 
then in possession of the sons of Amin KhAu 
Ghori. After having established his entrench* 
ments for capturing the place, he sent Naorang 
KhAn to take up a position on the high road, 
from which provisions and supplies were brought 
into the fortress. .At this time, a fire broke out 
in the latter, by which a great part of the pro vi* 
sions and implements of the besieged were cou* 
snmed. During this conflagration, the enemy 
kept up a sharp fire on the besiegers, who, after 
taking possession of a small hill in the vicinity 
of the fort, threw up a breastwork and brought 
up a gun. From this position, the latter aacer* 
tained the exact range of their shot, and occa- 
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sioncd great annoyance to tl^e Iwsieged; who, 
when at length straitened, asked permission to 
treat, and delivered up the keys of the place. 
The SODS of Amin Kh6ji and Daolat Kh^n, with 


five other persons of consequence, came out and 
waited on Mirzi Aziz Koki, who conferred on 
each, according to their rank, ahorse, honorary 
dress, office, orjig^ir. 

As this fortress, in the district of Sorath, 
came into the power of the imperial govern¬ 
ment, the author will here insert what is neces¬ 
sary to be known, regarding this country, and 
the appellation of Junagarh. This territory is 
bounded on the south and west by the sea; oii 
the east by the Zillah of Jbalawir; and on the 
north by the boundaries of the provinces of 
Thattah, where the black soil of the hills and 
stony grounds become so swampy after a little 
rain that one can with difficulty walk over it. 
It is generally destitute of wood, though the 
mango, khimy, tamarind, and mimosa trees are 
to be found in the hilly parts. fThe inhabitants 
are a mixed race of Kdlls an^ Ritjput^ who, 
being for the most part armed horsemen, wear 
a quilted cotton jacket as armour, and carry a 
spear, ^hey are addicted to robbery, and will 
not pay the revenue without the presence of 
troops to enforce it. This country i.s divided 
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into five Zillahs. which are named Hallar, 
Kathiyiiwar, Golw&r, Babrewar, and Jaitwar; 
comprehending several ports, rivers, fortifica¬ 
tions, and places of Hindu worship, such as 
Dwarka, Somnath, and Shatrinjih*. A greater 
produce is obtained from the spring than the 
autumnal crop; and such is the natural strength 
of the soil, that it requires no manure previously 
to being sown. After the rainy season, the 
\vheat and nukbod* are sown, and do not re- 
quire to be irrigated, but are brought forward 
by the natural moisture of the soil aud the 
assistance of the dews, which are heavy in this 
quarter. The species of wheat called kath, 
which is very fine, is a product this country. 

In the revenue of Sorath, that 5* 

Tsl&mn agar js i ncluded^ 

SultAn Ahmad, who founded Ahmad&b&d, • 
made two separate attempts to gaiu possession 
of this coun try, but w it b ou t s access. At length, 
Mahmud BIgarrah having taken the RAo 
Mandalik, as before detailed, built a fortified 
city, and named it Mustaidbid. 

Id regard to the appellatioD of Junagarh, the 


(>) Thu u uid to be the same place ae that otberwiae aamed 
Hioglaj; «btcH a sometimes, however, iaeluded in the Siibab 
of TbatUh. 

(*) D’«r 
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people of Soratli generally relate tliat the R6ja 
of the country, who wa$ named Mandalilt, and 
was contemporary with Mahmud Blgarrah, was 
the lost of a race that had possessed dominion 
there for nineteen hundred years. His ances¬ 
tors had succeeded each other in the Rdj during 
that time, and had their seat of government at 
the town of BhantulU, distant from Jdnagarh 
five koss. Formerly an impenetrable forest 
existed in this neighbourhood, and had not been 
explored. One day, however, a woodcutter 
penetrated so far as to discover the fortress, 
and, returning, informed the Rdjd of what he 
had seen. The latter, after having caused the 
trees to be cut down, went in person to view the 
place, and beheld a wonderful fortification, con¬ 
structed on the western side of Mount Girnar, 
whose walls had been scarped from the sur- 
rounding rock, above which a kind of battle¬ 
ment had been erected. It was entere<l by three 
doors, one of which is on the east, the other on 
the west; but within the latter there was a 
third door, towards the north, which cannot be 
passed without first enteriug the outer oue. The 
water of the fortress was supplied by two deep 
wells and two smaller ones. During this visit, 
the Riji Mandalik. having asked his followers 
regai'dlng the name of this place, and the time 
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of its construction, received for answer they did 
not know. He therefore called it Jiina^arh, 
or the ancient fortress ; the first part of the ap* 
pellation signifying old, and the last a fort, ac¬ 
cording to the language of the country. The 
place has ever since retained this name. 


CHAPTER XL 

vns SBlZCrUB AVt> SUICSDS op Me7.APFl&.TH8 PILORtUAOS 

opmibtI Aiti korX to ; rns ooveRNUBKTOPTne p&r>xi: 

UOrAb. 'PITH sUrJ 81HOH AS HIS PBPOTT. 8UCCEBDRD 
RY THAT OP mIbzX AZiz ROSA. ON RIZ RRTORK PROH TKB PIL- 
ORlKAOE. AND TRR DSATO OP AKBAR 

As Mfrzi Aziz Koki, after capturing Juna- 
garb, made every possible endeavour to discover 
the retreat of Muzaffir, intelligence was at length 
received that this unfortunate had taken refuge 
with the landholder of Haxaw**, in the territory 
of Dwarka. He therefore sent a suitable force 
in search of the fugitive, and gave command of 
the same to Naorang Khin, who was accompa¬ 
nied by Gujar Khin, Nizdaku-d-dCn Ahmad 
Bakhshi, and Mohammed Anwar, the son of 
Mirzi Aziz Koki. These commanders, after 

I ttsiiot fisd tbU place in the icAp, but it is probably the 
sane es Aremrav, opposite the Bate Pamela. 
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arriving at Dwarka, took tlie place, and esta¬ 
blished a mosqoe; and, having there left a party 
of troops, marched in pursuit of Muxaffir. But, 
as the landholder of that part had heard of the 
expedition, he conveyed Muzaffir by sea to a for¬ 
tified island, and went along with him. The 
Imperialists followed the enemy, who now made 
a stand on ground where cavalry could not act; 
but the troops of the former dismounted and 
engaged their opponents. Many of the latter 
were slain ; and, as the landholder had been at 
this time killed by an arrow, MuzafBr, much 
distressed and perplexed, took refuge with the 
Bbarah Zamindir of Kacb. 

When intelligence of these events was brought 
to M{rs4 Aziz Koki, then at Jdnagarh, be sent 
another force to that quarter, and gave com¬ 
mand of it to his son, Abdullah. The JSm, in 
token of submission and good wishes,'met the 
latter on the way, and, having indicated a wish 
to be received with favour by the imperial go¬ 
vernment, concluded a treaty. The Zamiud^r 
of Kach also sent his agents, who agreed to send 
the son of their master to the imperial camp; 
but, as Mirza Aziz Koka, who would not fa¬ 
vourably receive this proposition, told them that 
if they bad any real intention of serving the 
imperial government, or wish to be received into 
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favour, tliey must deliver up Muzallir to the 
servants of the latter. An attempt was made to 
procrastinate and deceive; but. as Mirs& Azb 
Koksi had yielded up some territory to the Jdm. 
a force was in the mean time sent to assist him 
in this matter; and he, being afraid of the 
consequences, sent to say that he would deliver 
up Muzaffir, provided the parganah of Murbi, 
which had been formerly part of bis territory, 
was given to him as a reward for his services. 
Min^ Aziz Koki gladly accepted his proposal; 
and a party, detached for the purpose of seizing 
Mutafhv, was guided to the spot by the Jim, 
who sent on a messenger to say tbat'the Bharah 
Zaminddr was about to pay him a visit; when 
the latter, coming out to meet him, having been 
surrounded by the men of the detachment, was 
made a prisoner. 

The party, after thus accomplishing the object* 
for which it had been sent, hastened to return, 
and marched all night with their prisoners; 
who, when morning dawned, having alighted 
for a little, retired behind a tree under some 
pretext, and cut his throat with a razor, which 
had been kept concealed in his pocket. He thus^ 
liberated himself from the contentions of this 
world; and, such was the celerity with which the 
act was accomplished, that, in the time it could 
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have been known he was dead, Mirad 
Koka sent his head to Court along witf) Ni* 
zimu-d-din Bakhshl. These events happened 
at Dharroi, fifteen koss from Murbi. 

When the news of Muzaffir’s death, and the 
capture of Junagarh, reached the ear of Afcbar, 
an affectionate order, recalling Mirzd Aziz Kokd» 
was issued. Kotwithstanding the latter bad 
done such service, he could not, for various 
reasons and suspicions, make up his mind to go 
to Court; and excused himself, by saying that 
he intended to take Diu from the Portuguese. 
Having first permitted Naorang Khdn, Gujar 
Khin, and Khodjah Ashraf, with others of the 
nobles, to return to their jdgirs, lie at the same 
time wrote to the commanders at the different 
sea*ports, that they must prevent the merchants 
from trading to the harbour of Diu; in order 
that, by thus reducing the Portuguese to ex¬ 
tremity, they might procure for him a licence to 
go to sea. He at the same time sent to the 
Bharah Zamindir and the Jim, saying that he 
intended to return to Court by way of Sind. 
After his arrival at Somnith, he confined Mir 
Abdu-r-RIzzik Bakhshl and Sayyid Biyizid 
Diwin, but on what account the author is not 
aware; and at this time a letter of licence to go 
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to sea was received from the Portugiiese. In 
the year of the Hijra 1001, A.D. 1692, 
having embaxked with bis family, and about 
one hundred followers, he sailed from Bil^twal 
Patan, in a vessel called the IlaW, with the in¬ 
tention of making the pilgrimage to Mekita. On 
the day he went on shipboard, the whole of the 
troops bid been drawn out in line; and the 
great drams were sounding, when Mirii AzIk 
K oka bade bis companions farewel/ with tears 
in his eyes. He at the same time released the 
persons he had conRned, and asked them for 
forgiveness. Akbar, on hearing of these things, 
was greatly vexed; but, after conferring the 
rank of one thousand horse on the Mirzi’s 
eldest son, then at Court, and giving to another 
that of five hundred, he entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of Gujar&t Co the Prince SultAn Mor4d 
Bakbt. 

As tbe prince had been appointed to the go¬ 
vernment of the Dekhan, previous to these 
events, and had delayed taking charge of it, in 
endeavouring to assemble troops In Mfilwa, 
Gujardt was now granted him in place of the 
other. He at the same time received instruc¬ 
tions to leave Maiwa and go to Ahmadibfid. 
whence he was to lead the troops of both pro- 
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Tinces into the Dekhan, and endeavour to mend 
tlic state of affairs in that quarter. 
tSW: la A. Hij. 1002, A.D. 1593-4, Mfvza 

Aziz Kok4 returned from the pilgrimage, and 
went to Court by way of Gujariit, and, aa the 
Prince Mordd Bakht, in the following year, 
went into the Dekhan, Siirj Singh came to 
Ahmadabid as his deputy. 

Bahhdur, the son of the late Sultin Muzaf&r, 

A. Hij. 1008, A.D. 1594-5, excited an 
insnrrection in the province, and met with de¬ 
feat. At the death of Muzaffir, two sons and 
two daughters had been left behind, who took 
refuge with the Par war Zamfnd4r of Loari. 
The Jigirdfirsof Gujar^it had been sent to assist 
in the conquest of the Dekhan; and, as a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for exciting an insurrec¬ 
tion in the former province now appeared, 
Muzaffir's eldest son raised the standard of 
insurrection, and plundered the towns and vil¬ 
lages. R&ji S4rj Singh went against him 
with a force; and the enemy, being overtaken, 
made a demonstration as if they resolved to 
fight, but fled at the first onset. Subsequently 
to this, Bahfidur withdrew into retirement. 

In A. Hij. 1007, A.D. 1598, the for¬ 
tress of Asir, which, from the time of Sultin 
Bahfidur Gujariti, had been possessed by Ikh- 
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tiyir KhAn, Alagh Kliin, and Muijdn, §on3 
of Yikut Saltio, was incorporated with the 
provinces of the Dehli empire®. 

The death of Prince Sult^ Mordd 
having taken place in the Dekhan A. Hij. 1009^ 
A.D. 1600, Mirti Aiiz Koki was for a third time 
made governor of Gujarit. In this same year, 
ShamsO'cl'din Husain was sent as deputy go¬ 
vernor to Ahmadib4d, and one of bis sons was 
appointed Faojdir ofSorath. 

The revenue of the province had been as¬ 
signed over to M(r24 A 21 Z Koki and his family, 
in A- Hij. 1011, A.D. 1602; when, at his request, 
the Emperor conferred on his son ShAdm&n the 
deputy ship of the province, and made his other 
son, Abdullah, governor of Junagarh. In this 
same year, the sum of one lak of rupees, from 
the revenue of the port of Khambdyat, was 
assigned as an annual gift to the Prince Salima 

(‘) There is &n iitscrlpdoa on the uiDiiret of the f rest taoe^se 
St Borhtopiir, written Mir MSedm of Bhtker. which records 
the capture of Asfr b die 44th yeer of tht lUht £n, AeAkhnr 
commenced to reign at A. Hij. 963, the 44th ye»r of that Em 
would therefore correepood to the Hijm year 10U7; bat, if tbe 
inscription has been correctly copied, this year of the reign is 
there called lUOO. Tbe last Is an error ; sad Penshta, in convert* 
log the years Into each other, appears to have conunitted a si- 
milsr one. 

(e) Titit appears to be wrong; it had happened two yeeirs before. 

(*) 1!he tame who succeeded AVbar on the throne. 
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On Wednesday the 12th of Jumid&-s-s4nl, in 
^ 1014, A.D. 1605, Akbar, by the 

will of God, left this transitory world for the 
mansions of eternity. 


THE END. 


IWDOK: 

p. iiroeeDL, 4, iBtcfmii ffUSiT. (KKincn-p^UAns. 
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Haft Mker, an bbzorical RomaBCt of Gor; tniukted by tbe E>K*<t 

Hon. Str Gok Owky. Ban* 

Tlib p«iha mn ^ of OuJiK hiiiIm M immtti kbcuy ■rtrOww 

PU» ^iB«Owaha«ym(r (< NiMaUap. 


ItfSihB'Musbteri: banaktad by^ Kph* SrCer* Owatey, Sart. 
TBBP«rRi»P«M,af^trfe m nrftMit wm B» wMhtiU, ^ l—| aaO »y 

Am. nm) eiRtoUB Ow WiW>k M^O ita i J HOa uB. 

SBap« uO hbfnOVUu. 


GT Ik^ 


A Mytbolcgicali HtKorioal. Md Pthfl oy ap ki cil DMorvy, ilphabctMallyiniayod, 
of tha Hisdo PeiUoa, Eiap. Bereca. s&, rrfiuvd ^ie^froo) t2)e Pcuvaa; 
ulth roc'oea of dw piindpt} wottoia Ana^l litmteo. ^ Pmfesar Wtlmt. 

The ^ddbaata KauuodJ, or BaMcriC Ccbbw erf fibaOBy DUc^uta; tnaaklaJ 
by Protesor Wibos. 
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LOSDOKr 

f«nd ^ A b, c« «M Sm. 9«, OM 9u(aa 9ba«. 
T hmaft M IWih. 
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